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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

MESoUiMd' Amko is Frofessorof English at the University of Rome. 

Frier Amy Is the translator, with John Heath- Stubbs, of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam , 1979. 

‘ Julian Baldlck Is lecturer in Religious Studies at King's College, London. 

Nell Corcoran’s study , David Jones, The Song of Deeds , was published in 1982. 

P. V. Duckwerts is Emeritus Professor of Chemical Engineering at the University of Cambridge. 

Mkhad Davie is thceditor of 77ie Diaries of Evelyn Waugh, 1 976. 

Dick Davis's translation of a twelfth-century Persian poem , The Conference of the Birds, by Farid udDin 
Attar, was co-written with his wife Afkham Darbani. 

Denis Donoghue is Henry James Professor of English and American Lettersat the University of New York. 
Warwick Edwards is a lecturer in Music at the University of Glasgow. 

Jacqueline Fear’s The Little Red School House on the Reservation will be published shortly. 

Michael Gibe nan is Professor of Contemporary Arab Studies at the University of Oxford, 
j. d. Gurney is University Lecturer In Persian History at the Oriental Institute, Oxford. 

Martin Hindi is a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

■ Chris Humphries is the author of the Hamlyn Guide to Trees of Britain and Europe, 1981. 

Robert Irwin's History of the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria will appear in 1985. 

Hugh Kennedy's The Early Abbasid Caliphate appeared in 1981. 

Donald MacIntyre is the Labour editor of the Sunday Times . 

Arthur Marwick's most recent book is British Society Since 1945, 1983. 

John Orris a lecturer in Sociology at the University of Edinburgh. 

David Pannlck Is a Fellow or All Souls College, Oxford. 

Simon Roe’s poems appeared in Faber's Poetry Introduction 5, 1982. 

Peter Reading's most recent book of poetry, Diplopic, appeared last year. 

Laurie Taylor's In the Underworld was published recently. 

George Theta tr is the editor of index oh Censorship. 

F. M. L. Thompson's books indude The Rise of Suburbia, 1982. 

Jennifer Ugtow is editor of the Macmillan Biographical Dictionary of Women, 1983. 

Jeremy Waldron isa lecturer in Political Theory at the University of Edinburgh. 

Bernard WassersteEn (s a Professor of History at Brandeis University. 

MaleoJra Yapp is the author of Strategies of British India: Iran and Afghanistan 1798-1850, 1980. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE — 

Florence Lockwood : present ownership of the 
copyright of unpublished diaries kept by her 
during the First World War. 

Jill Liddington. 

17 Bankhouse Lane, Salterhebble, Halifax HX3 
OQL, West Yorkshire. 

Herbert Dyce Murphy (1879-1971), British In- 
telligence agent and Arctic/Antarctic ex- 
plorer; any information; for an article. 

Stephen Murray-Smith. 

.School of Education, University of Melbourne, 
Parkville, Victoria 3052, Australia. 

Anthony Powell: any information relevant to a 
full bibliography of his writings, especially con- 
cerning contributions to lesser-known periodi- 
cals. 

G. P. LUlcy, 

St David's University College, Lampeter, Dyfed. 

Sir Charles Hercules Read (1857-1929), 
Keeper of Medieval and Later Antiquities in 
the British Museum: whereabouts of personal 
papers and any living descendants. 

Cleota Reed. 

24 Kensington Park Gardens, London, Wll. 

Caroline Anne Bowles Southey (1976-1854): 
any letters, papers or information about her, 
especially concerning her life at Buckland. 
Margaret Maision. 

Heath Cottage, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 

W.~H. S Iceman, suppressor of Thuggee: let- 
ters, photographs and other memorabilia; for a 
biography. 

D. C. Baker. 

8 Butt Lane, Milton, Cambridge CB4 4DG. 


R OIe y£Pm,/ ( 19°5- 7 l ): lett e r s ,pho,^ 

unpublished manuscripts and copies offo 
published collections and translations infoS 
English and Dutch; also personal r’emilT 
ences; for a biography. 

Anneke Buys. 

Dintel 20, 7333 MC Apeldoom, The Netherlands. 

Jonathan Swift : present whereabouts (If still 
extant) of lifesize group portrait of five mem 
bera of the Whig junto - Somers, Wharton 
Halifax, Orford and Sunderland - together 
with Godolphin and Marlborough; described 
by Swift in The Examiner for January 25, 17 ij 
as “now in the Country [where it] hangs in a 
Hall, among the Pictures of Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, Ireton and some other Predecessors"- 
also location of the “Hall". 

Frank H. Ellis. 

Smith College, Northampton MA 01063, USA. 

HMS Warrior: built 1860; any detailed photo- 
graphs in private hands to assist in restoration 
of the decoration (other than the figurehead). 
Richard J. Barnett. 

Ships Preservation Trust, Custom House, Victoria 
Terrace, Hartlepool, Cleveland. 

Lascelles Wraxhall: his translation of Vidor 
Hugo's Les Miserable* (Hurst and Blackett, 
1862) and the role of Alphonse Esquires as 
collaborator; whereabouts of any correspond- 
ence or other relevant documents (espediQj 
contract with translator). 

A. R. W. James. 

Department of French Studies, The University, 
Manchester M13 9PL. 
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CATALOGUE 105 

to be Issued In October 1984. A set of ihe Ablnger 
Chronicle; a complete Frances Comford collection; a 
presentation copy ol W. H. Davies’ The Soul's Dea- 
fro>w(1905); itird Kemsley'a Dropmore Press books; 
; lari* Framing Vcopy of his extremely rare Reference 
Book'd 948); an, (art Fleming travel note-book; an Ian 
Fleming draff, aiilole -’on. food;- a presentation copy of 
Lady Chatterley's Lover, Nabokov’s Lei Course <ju Fdu 
; (1934); the 1859 Omar: Khayyam In an exquisite 
jewelled binding, , reproduced fn full colour. Send El to: 
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BY C.D.F. WATTS 

THE ARISTOTELIAN TIME 

MACHINE 

PARTI 

(Second Impression) 

A SKETCH OF ARISTOTLE'S 
THEORY OF TIME WITH THREE 
DIAGRAMS, AND NOTES ON 
COUNTING 

(A critique of C.E.L. Owen's article, 
Aristotle on Tima, In, Articles on 
Aristotle, Meta-physics Duckworth 
1979) 

PART II 

THE NOW, AND TIME AS 
NUM8ERED NUMBER 

AN ANTINOMY IN INFINITIES 
A STUDY OF THE TWO OPPOSED 
INFINITIES. WHICH ARE 
NECESSARY FOR ARISTOTLE'S 
THEORY OF TIME AND 
MOVEMENT. 

(A critique of Dr fonathan Lear's 
article Aristotelian Infinity* 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society 1979-80 ) 

Obtainable from B.H, Olxkwcll Ltd. 
4BSt BROAD STREET, Oxford OX1 3BQ. 
Bewa* and Bowes, 1 Trinity Street, 
Cambridge CD 2 1SX. . (690) 
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The language and body-language of politics 
MAX ATKINSON 

Max Atkinson's revealing and entertaining review of how politicians attempt to win 
our hearts and minds and votes investigates the skills of, amongst others, Tbny Bcnn, 
j. F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher— and comes 
up with some intriguing results. 

'Political broadcasts will never he die same again! After years of being bored by 
political speeches 1 can now start to enjoy them in an entirely new way, thanks to Max 
Atkinson's book. A delightful exposbof the verbal tricksof the trade.' Desmond Morris 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 416 37690 8 £10.50 
Paperback 0 416 37700 9 £4.95 

Eros and Psyche 

The representation of personality in Charlotte Brontf, 
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KAREN CHASE 
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240 pages (Ex USA) 
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Second Edition 
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STEPHEN J. LEE 
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wlIL be welcomed wherever historical disciplines are pursued.’ British Book News 

320 pages 
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T.S. Eliot 
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ft would not be particularly spiteful to wonder 
if the flood of books about Eliot, a river that 
has been in full spate for as long as any of us can 
remember, doesn’t have its source in the com- 
monplaceness of this poet’s personality. Being 
commonplace, Eliot’s personality is one that 
almost anyone can sympathize with. If we add, 
“except of course that he was very intelligent”, 
the exception will seem to some to qualify the 
assertion to the point where it has no force. But 
thisdoesn't follow: the exceptional intelligence 
moved along tracks, and within categories 
(for the most part binary and opposed), that 
were indeed commonplace, not just in the Un- 
ited States but also in Britain, through the 
years- 1884 to 1914 -when Eliot was growing 
up. Indeed, more lamentably, the radical 
eitherior (in one gross formulation, impulsive 
yearning versus civic order) is what young and 
energetic minds still, in 1984, experience as the 
choice before them - which explains why 
Eliot’s arcane and fastidious poetry has be- 
come.asitdid even in his lifetime, a talismanic 
sacred deposit which hardly anyone is brave 
enough to question. Perhaps because Peter 
Ackroyd comes to Eliot after a study of Pound, 
he is brave enough to raise the question; and 
though he does so only suavely and by implica- 
tion, it h this that makes his biography neces- 
sary and Imp'Srtant. " ' ‘ 

Recemly, other wary champions of Eliot, 
recognizing the vulnerable commonplnceness 
of his ideas and of the antinomies which he 
dredged from among them, have claimedjpx- 
him, over and above his^inteUigence ' m the 
ordinary rense^shafpmid probing), another 
intelligence, more fluctuant and fed from 
deeper sources, which they call - not without 
prompting from the poet’s own later 
wtures and essays - "musical”, Ackroyd 
oates this claim. But the truth is surely that 


Eliot had at best a scrupulous ear for vers libtrd 

- itself, so some would argue, an inherently 
coarse and compromised medium; in strict 
metre Hardy, and in true vers libre Pound, 
went far beyond him. And after alt to say of 
Eliot that he was commonplace is only a rude 
way of saying that he was representative. It is 
entertaining therefore to see one commentator 
after another insist on the specialness of Eliot's 
tormented pasage through life. In fact what 
they see in that mirror is only their own tor- 
ments (real ones, we need not doubt) writ large 
and writ special. 

To be particular: no one up to now has 
proved to us that growing up in St Louis from 
1888 to 1906 was in any essential respects, as 
the young Eliot experienced it. different from 
growing up through the same span of years in 
Leeds or Newcastle or Liverpool. To be sure, 
there were indeed special dimensions to the St 
Louis experience - as the poet's neglected 
father Henry Ware Eliot encountered them, in 
brushes with the still not wholly extirpated red- 
skins; but there is no evidence that the poet 
shared these experiences with his father, even 
vicariously. And as for the portentous matter 
of the Mississippi that washes by St Louis, 
Ronald Bush (if not Peter Ackroyd) agrees 
that the celebration of this in The Dry Salvages 
is at best on the level of Paul Robeson, willed 
and external, in no way comparable with the 
presence that the great river attains to in the 
pages of Mark Twain. The young Eliot grew up 
in St Louis cocooned by bis mother from that 
rude actuality in a dream of Boston, and be- 
hind Boston of an imaginary, largely Italian- 
ate, Europe. 

Undoubtedly Eliot’s life-record might not 
seem so commonplace (read, “respectable”) if 
we were allowed access to documents not 
already fitted and filleted for public consump- 
. tion. Ackroyd lets us know that the Eliot estate 
continues to stone-wall; he has not been per- 
mitted to quote from Eliot's unpublished work 
or from his correspondence - a prohibition 
thal_commits him to the very unsatisfactory 
“ procedure of telling us Rbout poems from 
Eliot’s juvenilia that he cannot put before us, 
even in part. Inevitably the suspicion grows, 
perhaps quite unjustly, that the material with- 

- herd from us contains outrageously explicit re- 
velations. If the overt life and character are so 
commonplace, the buried life and person must 
be the opposite - an Illogical but natural deduc- 
tion. In the meantime the prohibition provides 
a field-day for interpretations called 
“psychoanalytic", of which Tony Pinkney’s 
slim book is, despite its misleadingly reductive 


title, an unusually sprightly and strenuous ex- 
ample. The truth may well be that the psycho- 
cultural stresses that bore in on Yeats and 
Pound are. just because they are less typical, 
more interesting than those which conditioned 
Eliot. But psychoanalytic theory, remorseless- 
ly generalizing, cannot afford to think so. An 
Eliot who is ourselves-writ-large is a spectacle 
as consoling to psychoanalysis ns to "the com- 
mon reader”. 

Psychoanalytic criticism has lately become 
sophisticated and revisionist. If not by way of 
Jacques Lacan (to whom Pinkney devotes two 
respectful pages), then by way of Melanie 
Klein and D. W. Winnicott (to whom Pinkney 
is more subservient), Freud himself is nowa- 
days treated as the patriarchal pioneer whose 
findings - however deserving of respect in the 
perspective of history - must be regarded as 
decisively outdistanced and cancelled by later 
researches. “Researches" and also “findings” 
must always in these contexts be inside in- 
verted commas; for of course what we have, as 
we move from Sigmund Freud to Anna Freud, 
thence to Melanie Klein and (with genuflec- 
tions towards Lacan) to Winnicott, is not a 
science gradually refining itself but on the con- 
trary one mythological schema superseding 
another. Mythology undoubtedly has its uses; 
and Pinkney’s Kleinian pre-Oedipal mytholo- 
gy illuminates Eliot’s prose-poem, “Hysteria”, 
as Freud’s Oedipal mythology could not. 
("Hysteria’’, significantly, gets in Bush’s volu- 
minous book no notice at all.) All the same, 
mythology is what we are dealing with; so long 
as we remember that, Pinkney's mythology 
does more than Bush’s or Ackroyd’s to make 
interesting - I will not say, to elucidate - the 
poet whom Randall Jarrell many years ago 
declared, of all modem poets, the one who 
most cried out for psychoanalytic attention. 

The commonplaceness, of the sensibility, 
and of the lived witness; that we are forced 
back to. Bush at sometimes wearisome length 
establishes how the overtly “modernist" Eliot 
gave way, step by step in the years after The 
Waste Land , to the incantatory poet whose first 
and perhaps last hero was Edgar Allan Poe. 
The seemingly, modernist poet of The Waste 
Land and Poems, 1920 appears in the perspec- 
tive as an artfully provisional and temporary ■ 
persona - not fabricated, as some have 
thought, at the behest of Ezra Pound, but 
rather a product of that intelligence, Eliot's 
which showed itself at this as ‘at all limes 
predominantly an intelligence for manoeuvre, ■ 
for polemical and rhetorical strategies. There 
is no question of betrayal, of “selling out"; oil 


this showing Eliot's was throughout a late- 
Romantic sensibility, which adroitly cornered 
the market for a time by pretending to be 
otherwise, which then (the market once cor- 
nered) threw off the wraps and re-appeared in 
its true colours. And after all we hardly need 
Bush's close arguments to prove this; for how 
else can we explain how the author of The 
Waste Land should have become, as a middle- 
aged publisher, the patron of Edwin Muir? 

This view of Eliot's career, though it is a 
possibility opened up by all of these books, is 
not explicitly advanced by any of them. Ack- 
royd and Bush and Pinkney are all prepared to 
believe that Eliot's propaganda for a dry and 
impersonal otherness in the artifact answered 
to an urgent psychical need in himself, even as 
a no less urgent need for the incantatory was 
undermining it. It is Pinkney who does best 
with this, grounding his arguments on the one 
writer in whom Kleinian psychology in- 
tersected for a time with trained connois- 
seurship; that is to say, Adrian Stokes. Pink ney 
remarks, as we must all acknowledge once it is 
pointed out to us, that in Stokes's by now noto- 
rious distinction in the ait of sculpture between 
carving and moulding, the second alternative- 
moulding, or modelling - though overtly it is 
offered as on a par with carving is, in the event, 
consistently discredited. Pinkney's point, if I 
read him aright, is that Stokes's therapy with 
Melanie Klein was designed to, and did, put 
him right about this, and restored a balance. In 
Pinkney’s book there is a great deal of palaver 
hereabouts, having to do with projection and 
inlrojection of the mother’s breast, and of the 
father's or the male infant's penis. But behind 
all this optional mythopoela an important 
distinction is being made, and one that un- 
doubtedly has as much bearing on the good 
poet Eliot as on the bad poet Stokes: a distinc- 
tion between one and another way in which the 
artist, whether sculptor or poet, regards the 
rudely natural material that he has to fashion 
into art. 

The obvious and yet misleading dilemma 
presents itself: he either surrenders to that 
material, or else he masters it. All the evidence 
we have suggests on the contrary that the suc- 
cessful artistic transaction has the paradoxl- 
. cal character of mas teiy-by-way-of-su rrender , 

. And rqany of our currently heated debafes of 
theory, more Importantly our different valua- 
tions of particular' artistic achievements, turn 
on how much weight we giver in this com-.- 
pound, to surrender against mastery, mastery 
against surrender. If some people choose to 
take as the prototype of this mastery-surrender \ 
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compound the feeding infant’s experience of 
the maternal breast, that is neither here nor 
there; the contention can be neither proven 
nor disproves The double-focus on the mat- 
erial to be shaped is in any case an abundantly 
documented constant in the life of many 
artists; and in the case of the artist Eliot the 
double-focus is, we may agree, the source and 
cause of painful, though not specially painful, 
tensions. Speaking as one who has invested 
perhaps immoderately in the stony, the mar- 
moreal and lapidary character of the art-ob- 
ject, I concede that Pinkney has persuaded me, 
as earlier harpers on the same string haven’t, 
that there may well be, behind such an empha- 
tic prediction, anxieties that may be called “de- 
pressive", at all events neurotic. As for the 
counter-stress in Eliot, if we call it “incanta- 
tory”, that must be understood only as a conve- 
nient short-hand; what it signifies is a prefer- 
ence for the rounded and melting contour, as 
against the chiseller's sharp edge. And un- 
doubtedly. from The Waste Land onwards, 
Eliot steadily took the firfet option. So Ackroyd 
can say, very justly, 

it was Eliot who in the end loosened the hold of the 
“modernists 1 ' on English culture - not only did he 
assert the public role Bnd “social usefulness" of the 
writer in an almost nineteenth-century manner, but 
he also announced that the principles he derived 
from his religious belief were more enduring than 
literary or critical ones. He helped to create the ideal 
of a modern movement with his own “difficult" 
'poetry, and then assisted at its burial. 

Ackroyd, it will be observed, is a very temper- 
ate writer; it would be possible to put the mat- 
ter of that last sentence more resentfully, by 
saying that Eliot, having seemed to liberate us 
from a Tennysonian understanding of poetry, 
ended up by plunging us into the Tennysonian 
universe more deeply than ever. At any event, 
such a drift towards the incantatory was not 
exceptional in Eliot's generation, since it has 
been (so one might argue) the undertow con- 
sensus of every generation for 200 years; It was 
Eliot’s eminence, particularly as publisher, 
that made his acceding to the drift so influen- 
i.; ; UaW : : v . ■• •••;-. / '• • 

^ tVb [one denies is. the : extreme and . 
Indeed plainly excessive conventionalism of 
Eliot in each of the successive roles of his pub- 
lic existence. As Harvard undergraduate, Ox- 
ford graduate, bank official, London publisher 

- Eliot played each role to the limit according 
to pre-ordained notions of what was proper. 
Ever since Hugh Kenner's The Invisible Poet 
we have been invited to reflect: Ahal it is pre- 
cisely the e^Cessivepess of the impersonation 
that gives it awky as a historical mask, defen- 
sive camouflage. No one since. Gonfad Aiken 
has entertained the possibility, that the appear- 
ance corresponded to the reallty;that Eliot was 
in fact a profoundly cohyenUonal and confor- 

... hiist person. To put the case at its most plains!- ' 

' ble and pitiful - is it not true that of the most 
conventional and conformist people we know, 

• ' only the most stupid can be thought to be una- 
- • . ware of the histrionically defensive mask that " 
they wear? Some of them, to come right doWn 
to it, may be hiding behind that mask a mar- 
! riage not much less tormentedly unsatisfying 
..than Eliot's to Vivien Haigh- Wood. To. use 
. that sort of mask to conceal (hat sort pf failure 
. is after ail (and it is only compassionate to say 
y so) quite commonplace alsp. It’s along these 
.> ! lines t^at we seem to understand ElipC* deter- 
. . ; mihed dalliance with Bloomsbury,. Pound and , 

, fils earjy’Meijd*\iind';pii«^ 
pjons, disapproved pf this } aKd Vivien' wasdls- ‘ 
■'. . v ' U^ssed.by it. Vel'Elibt persisted, .To a'n irise- 
'l fcuje and therefore anxiously conformist per- 
. $ojh,it may have seemed enough .that Bloomg- 

- biiry was publicly' esteemed as a privileged in-" ' 
.. nor circle; con(o'nnity. would require that Eliot- 
: rtiake;hls bdw there* not once but often. Har- 
der to explain is the impression that Aoktoyd 
cannot help ;but give, that in somd personal ' 
rclatidns Elibt seems to have bee n'ririh less. 

. Regarding His behaviour at crucial times to- 
wards his firsttylfe, towards John Hayward and 
1 Emily HaleftndMfliy TreVelyan'.wecaii Only 
wonder if We ourselves, and commonplace 
■ ; characters' generally, are not more hard* 

> hearted than we like to suppose. . • . 

, The difficult though hackneyed question is: 
supposing we detect, or think we detect, de- 
ficiencies in the poet as a moral agent in fife, 
what bearing does this have on our judgment, 
of his poetry? From the position that such 


information or speculation has no bearing on 
the poetry, we have advanced - if that is the 
word - to the position that Ackroyd seems not 
altogether certainly to adopt: so far from the 
man's failures in life reflecting adversely on his 
artistic work, it is precisely those failures that 
make possible and even underwrite his 
triumphs in art - for the art is the compensation 
for (the acknowledgment and yet overcoming 
of) the failures in living. This is undoubtedly 
compassionate in a way that the author of After 
Strange Cods rather notably wasn’t. But in 
effect, as the moralistic author of After Strange 
Gods certainly recognized, it allows to the 
artist a special dispensation to behave badly. 
Eliot, to give him some credit at last, wouldn’t 
buy that: sin is sin, and hell is hell , for the artist 
as for any other human creature. Eliot's Christ- 
ianity - unappetizing as it is for many Christ- 
ians, and lop-sided though it must seem to most 
- has at any rate this great virtue: it is not 
designed to get him off the hook. And indeed 
his embracing of Christian faith, on these parti- 
cularly disadvantageous terms, is the one event 
in Eliot ’5 life that lifts him far above the com- 
monplace, just as it is the extra dimension to 
his experience that lifts him above Pound, in all 
other respects so much more decent and gener- 
ous, and above Yeats. It is sadly true that after 
his conversion Eliot seems even more deficient 
in Christian charity than he was before; but at 
least he is no more charitable to himself than he 
is to others. And his Christianity was serious in 
other ways. When in later life he disparaged his 
poetry-even as he continued to practise it, and 
was quite avid for the rewards it brought him - 
he meant what he said: as between salvation 
and damnation, his poetry counted for no- 
thing, unless indeed it counted towards damna- 
tion. This is a dimension of Eliot’s experience 
that none of his commentators do justice too; 
and indeed there is no currently acceptable 
mode of critical biographical discourse that can • 
accommodate it. 

From time to time in Bush’s book we recog- 
nize the author of his earlier, irreplaceably 
thorough study. The Genesis of Ezra Pound’s . 
Cantos. But writing about Eliot, Bush has let 
his once admirable thoroughness deteriorate 
into a sedate assumption that he has all the 
time in the world. What reader, one asks one- 
self, does Bush envisage, with the leisure to 

Finding it hard 
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Randall Jarrell Wrote in 1962 that Allen Tate 
. was " somewhat neglected", and suggested that 
his. pOe'ms were perhaps ’'read less than they 
1 are admired because of their lack of charm, of 
human. appeal and human sympathy, and be- 
cause, of their tone of somewhat forbidding 

■ authority", pven admiration is less common 
, now than it was, with the. passing of those who 

learned .directly from Tate, and ’U ntight' have. 

. been hoped that; Robert S. Dupree's book 
would. kindle riew fnterdst^ v 
• It is Unlikely to, do ^properly , though, ‘be-- 
cause : Dupree pays too little attention to ' the 
negative virtues Jarrell outlined and, belying 
his subtitle, attends almost solely to Tate’? 

: ideas, He chooses to read from the perspective 
pf the late ierzq rlma poems and to see Tate’s 
career as a prOgress toWards ftp Augustiniart 
positioft ,a vision off two cl ties. He convi ncingly . 
Interprets the early' Workas guilt-ridden ! hrid 

■ punitive: 1 a' search for forgiveness outside time 
andan escapofromt he history Tate acquired In 

. part from Spenglef. It fevlnces, Dupree shows; 
a will to restore the mother-figure who doming 
ntes the whole career. Tote’s own mother be;- 
conies Augustine’s Monica In ah extraordinary 
. and consistent eteyation, which was, thpugh', 
inimical to the poet’s gifts - a tension blipree 
. ignores to his cost, i 

When he writes of the, poetry’s “frightening 
^qhUquity, its concrete density; yoked with 
'fierce Latinity,’ and Its demonic energy" 


Romantic; but this is not to say that to m th 
correct perspective on his achievement ^ 
need delve no further back than the ninety* 
century. 

Ackroyd’s touch deserts him lamentably 1 
think, when he proceeds to his peroration- 


j^Vj v 


proceed at this ambling and yet arduous pace? 
And the answer can only be, I fear: a fellow- 
professional (for Bush is Associate Professor at 
Cal Tech). Eliot's anxiously conventional 
urbanities, for instance as London clubman, 
had at least the virtue of discouraging such 
heavy-breathing professionalism among his 
commentators. This strenuous expansiveness 
in Bush is a great pity; for he asks the probing 
questions about Four Quartets which Ackroyd, 
in an unusual lapse, idly skims over (Pinkney, 
for his part, passes by the Quartets with a casual 
reference to their “equanimity” - which cer- 
tainly reveals the limitations of his critical 
approach). Ackroyd astutely notices how 
American readers have tended to resist the 
Quartets, whereas the British have taken these 
poems to their collective heart perhaps too 
readily. This difference is likely to persist; for 
even if we agree with Bush that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with at least The Dry 
Salvages, no British reader is likely to think, as 
Bush wants hint to, : that Eliot's misjudgment 
about it was of a sort once diagnosed by Emer- 
son and denounced again in Eliot’s lifetime by 
William Carlos Williams. Eliot's sensibility 
may indeed have been Romantic or post- 


Dupree is unusually and welcomeiy responsive. 
But when he deals with the woman with “coiled 
black hair” in “The Buried Lake”, he asks “Is 
she a phantom of the poet’s dead mother. . . ? 

Is she some lost early love? Or ... is she 
tradition, v the South, the historical imagina- 
tion? Somehow she seems to draw all these 
motifs together in a single figure. She is a lumi- 
nous vision that turns out. to be something 
else.” This won't really do as criticism, 
although it reveals why the poetry won't; do 
either, Tate’s characteristic faults, the bombas- 
tic profundity and obscurity, reached their 
peak in the late poetry for reasons Dupree does 
not see. At the start of “The Maimed Man",. 
Tate prays “Didactic Laurel, loose your 
reasoning feaf / Into my trembling hand”. Dup- 
ree comments: “one notices that . . . Tate does 
not pluck the leaves with violence, as the young ' 
Milton , must”, : and finds “reticence in 
’ approaching 1 So exalted a theme". Where [we 
;. might See merely a sad absurdity. Tate seems 
to remember from Keats that poetry should, 
come like leaves to a tree, but in crossing the 
idea with Lycidas he botches it into a clumsily, 
put wish to write easily which cuts against all 
lus'talent; and training. , ' ■- , 

I ; The point of the early : poetry was not (he 
ideas it drew on but the difficulty with which It ; 
conveyed them. As soon as Tate doffs his 
armour and walks naked, he fails flat. The best 
poems had depended on a persona; the gravitds 
which is so sfirririg in “The Mediterranean” or 
; ! “To the Laceaempnlans” depends on a rhetor- 
ical inask,: “Because l am here the dead wear, 
gray" - claims the speaker '.Of the latter: the ; 
pomp is self-willed, but the “gray" unites ashes 
. and the Confederacy With a surprise at once ; 
personal and regional. The dandified manner; • 
allots the indirect .release of furjous passions;, 
and is am important part of the meaning' The- 


MJUBiuy oy lasmonmg inem into someihina W, 
than himself. His work represents the biZ 
efflorescence of a dying culture: he pushed thatral 
ture together by an act of will, giving it a share Z 
context which sprang out of his own obsessions! and 
the certnintics which he established were rhetorics! 
certainties. In so doing he became a symbol of the 
age, and his poetry became its echoing music -v*S 
its brooding grandeur as well as its bleakness, m 
plangency as well as its ellipses, Its rhythmics! 
strength as well as its theatrical equivocations. 

This is distinguished writing; yet sorely this 
dying fall should be resisted. For what is this 
culture that is declared to be "dying”? English? 
Anglo-American? European?' And what does 
it mean in any case to say of a culture lhatitis 
dead or dying7 Surely we may think that i 
culture dies only through a failure of nerve on 
the part of those who should sustain it, sod 
purvey its values; by a willingness on their pan 
to assist in its premature obsequies. It would be 
more modest and more plausible to say tbal 
Eliot's poetry witnesses, not to the death oil 
culture, but only to the end of an era. Who 
happens surely, at the time of such an end, Is 
that the ruling dlite and the governing class 
(there is normally much overlap between 
them) prove themselves incapable of exercis- 
ing the rule that history has delegated to them. 
In Eliot's lifetime the high bourgeoisie of Eng- 
land - so it might be argued - proved itself a 
class or a caste from which in this way virtue 
had departed. Eliot, who as an American did 
not have to ally himself with this caste, in (id 
chose to do so. (This is the meaning of Ins 
Bloomsbury connections.) The era of thdr 
dominance is decisively over, though the ven- 
eration accorded hot unjustly to Eliot's hand- 
ling of language has the effect of concealing the 
sterility and frivolity of those for whom be 
chose to act as spokesman, tyfiat will sun# 
the dissolution of this hegemony, and itssnp 
ression by some other, is that part or aspect of 
Eliot’s writing which makes it part of the by w 
means dying culture of Christendom. 


i 

best poetry tells us what it is like t° b® a P*| [•; 
like Tate in Tate’s situation, an effect whire 
explains both his influence and his now limited | ■ 
appeal. ' 

Dupree often helps us with the detail oiw 
early work, but the tragedy is all re | K,s 2 
ively evaporated. The book also 
vidual poems and contributions to period 
almost entirely undated, an infimaung. 
ficiency which makes temporal porridge ot 
historical flow so important to the 
readers. Tate’s is a distinguished if denv?^ 
voice of great historical significance 
prising moments of power: be deserve . 
adulatory account than this. His chai y 
must be reckoned with rather than sides vr v 
if We are to see hi m clearly. • : . . 

The most recent volume in Macmlllan ! *^*j 
book"; series, Thirties Poets: TM, , 
Group \ edited by Ronald Carter (2UPP- 
paperback £5.95. 0 333 29328 
tracts from the critical writings of A • . ^ 
Lewis, MacNeice and Spends a, . 
Michael Roberts, Christopher 1 I^hetWttw 
. Francis Scarfe. These ardjroupcd ^^ 
headings “The Poets", "* 

Other” and “Some , 

The essays which represent Moo 
include Richard . Hoggart (“On 
preacher and the Uncertainty of, 

Barbara Hardy (‘Tbe Rehcen^O ' ^ ^ 
den", 1964), Graham Hongh( M^I . „ 
Auderi"’ 1967). D. E. S. Maxwe_ } ^ 

Day Lfewis- Between Two pi 

Geoffrey Thurley (“On Spender- ,£^1 
Scapegoat”, 1974). A. et'j J 
Hynes, “On Spender, Auden ana llfWt , 
(1976), is included unfjer the do# 

and Wars" and Francis JL "M*# 

. worth 

arid" thie Hiirties^. , r . ' Vjv. 
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The wantonness of language 
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Keir Elam claims that drama "defines itself as 
it goes along", which accounts for "tho peculiar 
reflexivity of dramatic discourse", in which 
linguistic units become “intro-referential", re- 
ferring lo themselves and not to an outside 
world. Aristotle is credited with the idea that 
drama sets up its fictional domain “not by 
narration from 'without' ( diegesls ) but by the 
direct representation of events 'within’ the 
dramatic world (mimesis)", but this is a mis- 
leading de-limitation. Aristotle in fact says that 
"the objects that the imitators represent are 
persons engaged in action”, persons “of either 
b higher or a lower moral type", who are in- 
volved in “doing", interacting, as we might say, 
in the pursuit of conflicting goals, revealing 
differences of character and values. The 
Poetics is not a good text to use if you wish to 
deny drama any mimetic or representational 
function. True, the dramatic experience is 
mediated through language among other 
media, but it raises issues that are more than 
verbal - crises of relationship, love, ethics, 
politics, social and personal abuse and break- 
down. True again that Shakespeare is highly 
conscious of the language he gives his charac- 
ters, and shares his linguistic awareness with 
some of them, but we take the part for the 
whole if we “foreground” language at the ex- 
pense of everything else. 

The "universe of discourse” in drama is not 
autonomous, and it is disingenuous to act as if 
it were. Elam still refers to characters by 
names, summarizes plot, links up phases of the 
action, eventually accepts that the plays repre- 
sent people acting and doing. Yet he can inter- 


reconstruct the dramatic context. In effect the 
dramatic texts are used to illustrate a linguistic 
argument, and the book’s real concern is to set 
up a taxonomy, which makes it hard to read as 
continuous criticism. 

On the historical side too (the use of Re- 
naissance rhetoric), wide reading is put to very 
specific application, in a series of micro-con- 
texts. The strength of this book lies in its pains- 
taking analysis of small passages, which do not 
add up to an overall argument. There are many 
revealing citations from Renaissance texts to 
gloss specific uses (or usually misuses) of lan- 
guage, but Elam has evidently ignored all the 
rhetoricians and literary theorists who stressed 
that language is meant to communicate human 
experience, or that drama is an image of the 
times, as Jonson put il, “expressing the life of 
man": He has also missed fundamental points 
in the rhetoricians, claiming that Aristotle 
gives only perfunctory attention to the “moral 
integrity of the orator”, and that his Renaiss- 
ance heir was Machiavelli. But Aristotle’s 
whole philosophical and political system is 
based on the practice of virtue, a duty from 
which the orator is not exempted; indeed Ar- 
istotle linked rhetoric indissolubly with ethics 
in his account of epideictic, where the orator 
has to praise virtue and attack vice. 

Where this book's historical attempt goes off 
the rails altogether is in trying to apply to 
Shakespeare’s comedies a mass of occult ling- 
uistics. Plato’s Cratylus , Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Cornelius Agrippa, the Cabala and 
much else are dragged in to explicate Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. It is true that the academy that 
the King of France attempts to set up at the 
beginning of the play resembles the Platonic 
academies in France, well studied by Frances 
Yates, which debated such topics as the active 
and contemplative lives, music, rhetoric and 
other Renaissance concerns. But to claim that 
“neo-Platonic and Hermetic philosophy, 
whose influence was felt everywhere", has left 
its traces on the comedies, so that Bottom's 
affectionate naming of Titania’s fairies proves 


m^mtiQ^yoif Uke R enaissance hennotist [in] un 


Beau attempts to.tell Rosalind and Celia about mediated communion with the natural ess- 

Je wrestling-raatch only to be frustrated bj; enccs mdtrXying the lejdcon », that the fairies’ 
meir punning Mid mistaking, as “an exemplary descrtption of flowers Is the “pristine lingua 
«say in the referential poetics of Shakespear- admlca » y and Berowoe an adept in Fldno's 
m “OWyT, to which ‘direct naijatlvity' po el j c theology, with an “ostentatiously adver- 
" .Tt* ? jn favour of a dialogic telling t | sed Orphic programme” i~ this is to lose all 

wftlch privilege* the current communicative contact wj t h history or probability. Instead of 

context, and still more the brilliantly self-pro- argum ent we get reckless assertions, as in the 

legating co-text, over the proposed objects of Iater wor k of Yates or the more extravagant 

“scourse’ . There are other ways in which one theories of Edgar Wind, 

might discuss that scene, but Elam is intent on ^ cni cial link In Elam’s occult interpreta- 
ntf ucmg a! elements in drama to the verbal ^ of Lpve > s Ubour > 5 Lost js the closing line 

Hr JS “ i .Arwgtle’s hierarchy in 0 f the play, “The words of Mercury are harsh 

I 8 J he t ^ rou ? h wWch after the songs of Apollo”. The 1598 Quarto 

Si 7 J* rf ° rmed ’ 1 bu f 18 important prin ted thw wbrds in larger Roman type with 

Kr ™ organization of the events", n0 speech prefix, while the Folio assigned them 

asm claims that, modern speech-act theory t0 Armado . addin2 the sentence “You that 


with “extensive and highly suggestive” paral- 
lels between the Gesta and the play. The ex- 
citement of being able to ascribe a “quasi-mys- 
tagogic vein" to Love's Labour's Lost, with 
“Bacchic Erotic and Orphic mysteries" being 
conveyed in the Platonists* “Egyptian" (sc, 
hieroglyphic) mode, seems to have blinded 
him to some basic facts about the Gesta (not 
published until 1688). He ascribes it to one 
Henry Helmes, but a more careful reading of 
the text will show that he was only the Prince of 
furpoole, the leader of the revels elected by his 
fellow-students. The author of the six speeches 
was in fact Francis Bacon, as James Spedding 
showed in 1861 in the first volume of his Letters 
and Life, where he also made the necessary 
emendation, “be aTrismegistus”. Bacon, then 
aged thirty-three, had been a student, bencher 
and reader at Gray’s Inn; the following year he 
prepared a similar device for the Queen’s 
birthday, the interest of both works for most 
readers being that they announced for the first 
time some of his basic ideas for the reform of 
science. They are neither Orphic nor cabbalis- 
tic, and the name Hermes in Bacon’s mouth 
has the same general and vague connotations 
of “wise man” as it has for most Renaissance 
users. 

Elam’s book makes several genuine con- 
tributions to our understanding of Shake- 
speare's intense working with and against 
language. He gives extensive commentaries 
on the inset plays in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Love's Labour's Lost , especially 
the ways in which their presentation fails or is 
denied, and through the elaborate taxonomies 
one can glimpse the outline of another book 
waiting to be written, but on a larger plan. 
Much of the humour, and seriousness, of the 
comedies derives from communication being 
refused, denied, frustrated. If language is an 
exchange, over and over in these plays one of 
the parties to the exchange stops it taking 


place, either out of ignorance, or malice or 
high spirits. These deviations from the success- 
ful speech-act imply the existence, for 
Shakespeare and his audience, of a norm of 
healthy, functional communication where lan- 
guage is put to use to the ends for which it was 
intended. In these plays language is misused, 
subject to every form of corruption, phonetic, 
syntactic, semantic, rhetorical. In LLL, “this 
comedy of excesses, the hyperbole, trope of 
extremes, becomes virtually the expressive 
norm”. The play keeps up a running commen- 
tary, ruthlessly exposing every misuse of lan- 
guage, yet this is part of a larger concern, not 
with words alone but with life. Berowne is 
ultimately made the scapegoat , which at least 
expresses the desire for a cure, even though 
unfairly since everyone is guilty. But it reminds 
us that one major preoccupation in Shake- 
speare’s comedies is the establishing of a good 
society, in which forces of discord and evil are 
either cured, humiliated or expelled. 

The critique of language carried on here is 
not the sign of a self-consciousness about lan- 
guage or the reflexivity of drama - which in 
Renaissance terms would mean a deplorable 
cultivation of verba at the expense of res - but 
part of a wider concern with the health of soci- 
ety. As Ben Jonson wrote in his notebook, 
Discoveries , “ Speech is the only benefit man 
hath to expresse his excellence of mind above 
other creatures. It Is the Instrument of Society. 
Therefore Mercury , who Is the President of 
Language, is called Deortim hominutnque in- 
terpres As the instrument of social being, 
it follows that “wheresoever manners, and 
fashions are corrupted; Language is. It imitates 
the pubiicke riot. The excesse of Feasts, and 
apparell, are the notes of a sick State; and the 
wantonnesse of language, of a sick mind." 
Come to think of it, that might be an explan- 
ation for the crisis of contemporary critical 
theory. 


Margaret Forster 

SIGNIFICANT SISTERS 

Active Feminism 1839-1939 


"Margaret Forster has by no means ‘fictionalised' the history of womens emancipation, 
but she has used her novelist’s skill in narration arid' characterisation to make it 1 
compulsively readable." Mary Stott, SmkdAyTBlegraph 

"Miss Forster has written a thoughtful. Intelligent and informative book an the theme of 
the conflictbetween femininity and femuuam”: ■ Aubemn Waugh, DaXlfMmll 

"One oftliagreat^ virtues of this humane, humorous and perceptive book isits insistence 
that woman are people too, like men.*! Hilary Spurting, Standard 

£ 12.50 


|uml, . 7 * — ■; to Armado, adding the sentence “You that 

■ . dl8tlhcUon: language is we thls ^y... ty hat does Mercury mean 

„ mam praxis of Shakespearean herfl? Ei K. Chambers dismissed him as 

HS? r>nA+u° W - Ue ? ln . “ dir “ t act ? of ian ' irrelevant, Anne Barton and J. M. NosWorthy 
- C9 ? St > he citca defines drama ?, 8 identify him with Marcade, the messenger who 
Z composed of a series of speech acts", brought the news of the death of the King of 
m 1(?nger hivo chatters talking to F ratlC fc f But this event occurs ° vcr a hundred’ 

acn other but “interpersonal forces responsi- u nes before Armado’s reference, and much 
m fonVard lhe narrative dyna- take$ place j n between - BeroWne’s “honest 

,?• ^ #tary theory ^ ould b ® useless plain words", the Princess’s sentence of the 
cn .ihT 18 ’ lf it me ant thaf any Verbal exchange lordi t0 a y ear - s separation, with Berowhb lo. 

t* , e ajempted ahd subjected to linguistic . . j e ^ jn a hospital, and' the concluding “dia- 
without considering who ; says it' to' j pgU e ; . i n pra i se 0 f tbe owl. and the <?uck- 
^ r 0m ’ a Qd Why, and what has happened • ob“. since this song by winter and spring Is 
ore, or 1 will happen after, and perhaps as a presented by Armado, a prose character, who 
■ tW* exchange, frames it in prose, I suggest th$t Apollo refers 

. '■ Wdublqys .critici: assumptions ! ipart. to poetry, Mprcuty.to prore, or 

foe book draws oii bothimbdem linguistics and tion sung/spbkeo languag- Btit toBlarti it re- 

Repentance rhetoric, .laudable new Manlase veala tie “optfmutlt: Orphism to •J'e.PtW* » ntl 


PUBLIC SCANDAL, ODIUM AND 
CONTEMPT 

An Investigation of Recent Libel Cases 

"fo a st^ occasioAal^ witty, occasionally iimtzuctfve arid always entertaining he recalls 
some of the more famous hbol trials of recent years, descarib ingin story book fashion the 
events leading up to the court hearings, the often fascinating Courtro om exchanges 
■ between lawyers and litigants.'! • < EdvrardYoutig, Standard 


; "An Instructive, somenm68 hilarious arid often salutary review ot Uriel cases. 

Richard Barkley, Sunday Expr6« 

: “At last a solicitor has spilled the beans, about the operation of Britain's notorious libel 
, .laws." AuberonWaugJi,Spectator 

• £12.95 




temporal 


v "MicM Moorcock hu had to come the long way to literary recognition. But now, with 
;■ 77te Laughter of Carthage he can surely no longer^ fce denied hla due: this enormous 
<>. book must establish him m the front rank of practising English riovel|Bts..;(IQdeserves, 

, 61 the least, aplace on the BookOTshoitlist." ‘ ... Nigel Andrew, The Times 

. “Arich, ambitious and erudite book which gives us hot only a memorable character in 
: Pyatbut wonderful glimpses Of ftfeat dvillsation end an age gone btf : . 

Carolyn Slaughter, Gvuudiezi 

: -V- • ’ •••'• ■ £9.98 
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Police and public 


Laurie Taylor 

JOHN ALDERSON 
Law and Disorder 
247pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241112591 

JOHN LEA and JOCK YOUNG 

What Is to be done about Law and Order? 

288pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 

0 14 006 5938 

On January 25, 1980, in the House of Com- 
mons, Alex Lyon, the MP for York, made what 
one newspaper described as "an astonishing 
attack" on the Chief Constable for Devon and 
Cornwall. John Alder&on’s much publicized 
“community policing" was, he declared, a way 
of compounding rather than resolving the 
problem of police accountability. “Mr Alder- 
son . . . believes he can create communities 
where police do the work of the social security 
department and housing department without 
the overall control of local authorities." 

As it happened this particular disagreement 
was quickly settled. In a move characteristic of 
the man, Alderson invited Lyon to visit the 
force, after which, “Mr Lyon retracted his 
allegations and subsequently became a fervent 
supporter of the community policing idea". 

But others remain suspicious about such 
police initiatives to restore contact with the 
neighbourhood. Only two months ago, in an 
article in Critical Social Policy, Paul Gordon 
was still complaining that, “Community polic- 
ing .. . is an attempt at the surveillance and 
control of communities by the police, an 
attempt which operates under the guise of 
police offering advice and assistance". 

Arguments about how greater police 
accountability might be achieved, and indeed 
about the whole philosophy of policing in a 
democratic society dominate both these books, 
fortunately Alderson's right to pronounce on 
such matters does hot depend solely upoQ the 
validity of his particular version of “community 
policing". As Mr Lyon probably realized on his 
Mid at others haye.dljwoyeTed from his •. 
; Forcing Freedom (19?9), and \ 

" W* publlc pronouncements as a Liberal par- ‘ 
1 iamenl ary candidate, Alderson is thoroughly 
committed to reducing the present level of 
police autonomy. Even when in office he recog- 
nized that he had other duties as a chief const- 
able than to support his own side. “I personally 
regard fis of equal importance ... the chief 
constable’s right - and .duty - to speak out 
against the professional subculture and the 
■ establishment i (self when the occasion ■ 

' , demands H." 

1 J, This he undoubtedly did. In his speech to the 
.GqnservaUve, Hpme Affairs Committee in 

• J.9t 8 be Warned William WTiitel&w and others 
' ~ of the prospects of inner tity riots unjess there ■ 

' Was spme. retreat from the Strict “law enforce- 
' •' ‘ .'mint? vieaf ;of jpolifie work. Then, after tjiose 
riots occurred in' 1981, He was busy telling the . 
SCSrman Inquiry 'that, “The manifestation of 
■-. facial prejudice in the. performance of police 
duty should be -included as ap offence under 
the Police Discipline Code?; In autumn Of the \ 
saineyearhe Wasatit again, standing tip before 
I a hostile audience at the Association of Chief 
Police Officers' conference and attacking the 
post-riot decision to add such equipment as 
. i -plastic bullets: to, the;, polire arn;oyiy. He 
;.|;Wafhcd that “we were tooling up to decitoe jyar 
Jif^njhe; » r huife^red 

? .i i»U*PB heritage :W6uld go dowri the 

'•.’•drain forthei-sakc of a few hours of madness on 

•: th^ 'stredW^.!' : . 

■■ . ' Other act i I of political, courage whilp he was 
.. "on the ibb'Sar© mod^tly.dipcunienied in Law \ 
and Z)/fordcf to|gether wi{h a most instructive 
. . tod even moving ncbp'rfht of the “Luxulyan 
. 1 ^ wliicH ' Alderson was Unsuccessfully 

. ttoen to cqurt by. the Central Elecfridty ; 

• Generating ^oard following' his insistence 
upon using cbepritiplples of ccjrrtnturifty pblie- 

■ ing to hahdie h Ideal prqtesf over the possible > 
"Siting 6f a h'uctear powef stati6n r AfterJhe : , 


police and public which is really the subject 
matter of Law and Disorder. Alderson rejects 
the idea of the police as law enforcers in favour 
of a view of them as "peace officers" and “pre- 
servers of liberty". There is, he claims, no solu- 
tion to the crime problem in more policemen, 
tougher sentences or higher technology. In- 
stead the public and the police have to renew 
the contract between them in which the pub- 
lic's cooperation over crime, their readiness to 
report incidents nnd take preventive measures, 
is complemented by police concern about indi- 
vidual rights and accountability to the local 
community. 

Tliis is not mere rhetoric. In an excellent 
chapter entitled "Justice and the Police", 
Alderson gives hard examples of just how 
police '‘unfairness" has produced the break- 
down in trust which now must be remedied. He 
roundly condemns, for instance, the abuse of 
the "sus" law, and accurately notes the clear 
injustice in the motoring lobby being able to 
resist random breath-tests for alcohol, while, 
"West Indians who are innocent of any crime 
have no such lobby, save perhaps violence at 
the end of the day, and by resisting a search 
render themselves liable to further criroinalisa- 
tion for obstructing the police in the exercise of 
their discretion". 

After such strong egalitarian words from an 
ex-chief constable, it is fascinating to come 
across a book “sponsored" by the Socialist 
Society which addresses itself to very similar 
issues. Like Alderson, Jock Young and John 
Lea see the role of the police as of central 
importance in any debate about law and order, 
and are also highly critical of the drift towards 
what they call “military policing", that is, polic- 
ing without the consent of the community. 
They also emphasize how this drift reduces the 
cooperation between police and public which is 
essential for the control of crime, and again, 
like Alderson, concentrate particularly upon 
those “marginalized" groups who Have to bear 
the brunt of the present heavy-handed policy. 
What makes their book such an interesting 

The real them 

Roland Littlewood 

ANTHONY CLARE 
In the Psychiatrist's Chair. 

210pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogartb Press. 
£9.95 (paperback , £4. 95) , - \ 

117011 2793 7 I 

Some years ago a, joke was floating' around 
psychiatric circles which went as follows: “My 
patient said he thought that as a psychiatrist I 
could read his mind. I explained that he was 
thinking of a psychoanalyst.” Although he is 
the descendant of the lunatic asylum keeper 
'.rather than rif. the depth psychologist, the 
psychiatrist's popular image remains that of a 
’ little bearded figure with & Central European 
' accent, scribbling away in a notebook behind 
' his recumbent patient. British psychiatrists toe 
of Course primarily doctors, concerned with a 
rather .physical view, of mental jllness- and 
neither. interested. In, nbr conversant with, 
psychoanalytical thinking. Anthony Giare is 
himself well-known as a dissector of psycho- 
analytical pretensions j 6f -understanding 
life. Let's Talk About Me was his recent 
onslaught; ' oil ;. fashionable; Californian 
psychotherapies. Here he toffers by 'contrast 


complement to Alderson’s however, is that 
while the ex-chief constable is trying to put 
some distance between himself and former 
police colleagues. Young and Lea are fending 
off attacks from their former comrades on th 
left. Unlike those they now describe as “left 
idealists" (they modestly refer to themselves a 
“left realists”) they insist that street crime is 
thoroughly anti-social behaviour. Muggings 
and property thefts cannot be justified as natu- 
ral expressions of political anger, as responses 
to repression. Correspondingly, there should 
be no attempt to play down the impact of crime 
by concentrating upon those reassuring statis- 
tics which demonstrate the low average chance 
of anyone being a victim, or which show that 
the highest victimization rates are intra-group 
(say, young males against young males). 
“Around the margins there exists a group of 
people who are relatively low offenders but 
relatively high victims. These are also the most 
vulnerable people in the population." Crime, 
.therefore, really is a problem. 

As might be expected Young and Lea go 
further than Alderson in their account of the 
“consultative” procedures which should lie at 
the heart of any new “preventive" or “com- 
munity policing". But there is convergence 
again over the necessity of defining those com- 
munity and local interests which might have 
significant influence upon the police. “Local 
government ... is no longer, in the true sense, 
‘local’", complains Alderson, as a preliminary 
to developing his idea of a network of “com- 
munity forums". While Lea and Young ask, 
“Can the local community be reconstituted as a 
political entity despite the decline in cultural 
homogeneity and the fragmentation character- 
ising the present period", before going on to 
argue for the creation of “institutions for local 
democracy”. 

Both books are valuable contributions to the 
present debate on law and order; even more so 
because they arrive at so many similar conclu- 
sions from such different starting-points. 
Whereas Alderson provides a personal and 


ler, we leahi little that could not be surmised 
from Irving’s book HUleAs War. In this case 
Clare backs away from interpretations of 
Irving’s wait for his moment of destiny. The 
theme of the personal psychological roots of 
political reaction has of course been one of 
considerable interest to psychoanalysts (Erik 
Erikson, Erich Fromm, Wilhelm Reich). 

The fact that Glare is a psychiatrist, together 
with the title of the radio series, seems to have 
had two consequences. He does not escape 
from the popular image of the psychoanalyst as 
licensed intruder into* personal motives and 
actions. Indeed his questions on bereaVement 
arid infidelity seem only tolerable within some 
specially sanctioned space. The participants 
themselves seem to have hoped for tome in- 
sights into themselves In exchange for public 
self-disclosures unusual on this side of the 
Atlantic. Tlie privileged role of the psychiatrist 
allows cross-questioning and a disregard of 
customary zones of privacy* How much do par- 
ticipants actually “disclose"? Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of the book Is its illustration 
of how professional and lay person com* . 
together in implicit agreement pn which ex- 
planatory, models to employ, These are bared 
op • popular psychological hotldns which, 

■vrhani n'nl -iec! ■ «... 
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or arrest of pjrqtestors the' Jiistiod of the Peace , 
commented: “At a time when the police image ‘ 
is not everywhere free of criticism, we hope his. 
courageous stand for a close Identification . of 
interest between the police arid the public will : 
not be undermined,?’ 

II of i A aV** 


thq edited transcripts of interviews with nine perhaps hot surprisingly, reveal affinities with 
notable Britons, originally broadcast on Radio- psychoanalysis: For instance individuals are 
4 ip J982. - , . .. ; , .' . conceived of in terras of distinct private and 

i . .'Tn die psychjatrisfs chair” then , riot on the PdWJci selves. As wp are dealing with “public” 
couch. Professor pare distances himself from , figures, the distinction is reinforced: the public 
the psycHodynarriic approaches to creativity sphere equals with the public peraoto: “PrU ’ 
and public achievement familiar in the United vate life” is Understood fo : Include bast events • 
States as psychohistory and psychoblpgraphy prior- tp public recognition, relationV with 
which is' ultimately derived ■ from Ftoud’s snicj- . . others outside the public arena and (in A «Hk4 : - 
tes of Leonardo prid ; Woodrow Wilson: ; D& : tog tribute tp psychadynamics)' an area of sub* > 
carding psychodynamics leaves Space for, other jectlvity, unconscious to Instinctual; of which 

<«p!anatiops of rperepnality, motivation and the individual is not aware. . 

achievement; how dt^are cxplainsuch d?» as primary ' As • 

verse figures as Judge. Christmas Humphreys, Clare calls it at tto betonnina of most3nte£ 
Spike Milligan tod Neil Dunn? Can dare gup ' views - “the ■ yto> SSfe 

ft" ^ P^Hc.pfe.by' wtento! tJSSESSE .* 

^ b W- thtu ? {hB , interviewer Of . is produced byttie continued pursuitof mivate 

Wimbledon champions?, In the interview with motives in wavs that are 
.David Irving and his discussion of "the Jewish -rii 


‘You ought to be stamping out crime somewben 
not just siaiullng there.’ ' 


Reproduced from The Last Cream Bun: Drawings bj 
Roger Pettiward (‘Paul Crum’) (96pp. Chaitoaed'. 
Wlndus. £8.95.07011 29077). Apart from hi! work 
as a serious painter Pettiward contributed cartoons (o 
Punch and the short-lived N lgh t and Dayi/iewtu 
killed leading his commando troop at Dieppe In 190. 

occasionally idiosyncratic tour of the area, Let 
and Young are particularly strong on the his- 
torical processes which have marginalized sev 
tions of our society, and while their bookmiy, 
among some socialists, be seen as soother ex- 
ample of “polite social democratic rhetoric'll 
charge already made against them) it ii surely 
thoroughly radical - “left realist" if they insist- 
in the careful recognition of the real harmid 
crime, the “sub-culture of despair" wfakt 
promotes such behaviour, the partial truth 
about black crime which might give right-wing 
myths their potency, and above all in its thru- 
oughgoing commitment to social justice ni 
precondition for any real improvement to th 
present situation. 


all the subjects as self-evident while they ®*J 
quarrel with particular instances suggested by 
Clare. (Rarely a more dynamic notion, co® 1 
pensation, appears: public life may bejix 
opposite of private.) Given the ready ari'^*".' 
tion of the private/public dichotomy it Is diffij 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the personal 
life envisaged by public figures Is in fret de- 
rived from their public image. This Is tMj*j 
verse of the implicit psychology. Thus Rkh^d 
Marsh, as a businessman, offers a view of to®- 
self .as a package to be 'sold like any 
product, and Christmas Humphreys* 
personal misfortune and attribution Is 
In an impassive idiom which owes as mu?*?' 
his judicial role as to his Buddhism* . 

As CJare points out in his introductlw, 
interviews cannot, of course be re & af ~!L. 
psychiatric consultations. Nevertheless . ■ 

are therapeutic intentions. The pariCTts 

the person who has been interviewed o 01 , 
listener or reader. Clare explains 
the reasons for the radio series was to show 
public figures have private frailties agj 
jeties, wjth the intention that the av . 
could be encouraged to overifoiW ^ 
difficulties, Thus we are back 
psyeboriyriamic assumptions, '■ and,an.*mP / 
hypothesis similar to that underlying ^ (j 
Storr’s The Dynamics of Creation 
not pathological in itself; but is the 
resolution of internal conflicts. _ » 




however, is that the geneml-”phbto^J ^ ^ 
eburse have Selves of quite the W 
the people, interviewed. 1 llie 'book - . 

adqilrabiy to’ its intentions. Miijy, of ^ 

views' are poignant, none 

and some indee d are Chllllng* ,'' : 

Ddivh Md Out . Orwelj's 
Revisited by Sandy - Craig aftd 

(95pp,' plus. 80pp ^ 

fifty years agp in f?owH dnd 

London jnfeiwegyiflg£ffi|98^^5^S^?. 
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Ab raham Brumberg 

JAN B. DE WEYDENTHAL, BRUCE D. PORTER 

W d KEVIN DEVLIN 

The Polish Drama: 1989-1982 

351 pp. Lexington: Lexington Books. $27.95. 

066906 2146 

The Polish Drama: 1980-1982 is the work of 
three senior analysts at Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty in Munich. Each writes on his 
area of specialization - Jan B. de Weydenthal 
on internal Polish development, Bruce D. Por- 
ter on Soviet and East European policies, and 
Kevin Devlin on the reactions of Western 
Communist parties. To read their book is to be 
struck once again by the awesome contrast 
between the Polish “renewal" and its after- 
math. If the earlier period, which began with 
the signing of the Gdansk Agreement of Au- 
gust 31, 1980, may be described - after Dr 
Johnson - as the triumph of hope over experi- 
ence, the one ushered in by Jaruzelski’s “state 
of war" can surely be seen as the revenge of 
experience over hope. The hope of millions of 
Poles (or an opportunity at last to write their 
own history was relentlessly challenged by the 
local power apparal- with Moscow’s “fraternal 
assistance" - whose panoply of weapons had 
been successfully tested by the experience of 
thirty-five years of Communist rule. To be 
sure, the apparat was unable simply to dust oft 
the old weapons and, after a brief interlude of 
spurious soul-searching, resume business as 
usual. Past revolts could be crushed by brute 
force, invariably followed by the dismissal of 
the discredited leadership and solemn prom- 
ises to turn over a new leaf. But the “renewal” 
was a truly national revolution, and one,- 
moreover, that lasted for sixteen unforgettable 
months. A new strategy had to be devised - 
more fearsome on the one hand, more subtle 
on the other. 

And so it was: a stunning blow to the head, 


that Poland’s rulers were utterly at a loss about 
how to deal with so massive and unpre- 
cedented a challenge. 

This is not to say that the party simply rolled 
over and played dead. Underlying the numer- 
6us personnel changes, the feverish meetings 
and dire warnings that the party was not about 
to relinquish its “leading role" and also the 
sundry local and national conflicts between 
Solidarity and party and government officials, 
was a fierce determination to halt the internal 
rot, to resist the Union’s demands, to delay and 
if possible to thwart the implementation of the 
Gdansk accords. It is clear that at no time did 
the ruling dlite, following what de Weydenthal 
correctly calls a hastily improvised policy of 
“appeasement” , seriously consider honouring 
its promises to Solidarity. Neither, however, 
did it have any clear idea - at least at the 
beginning - of how to disarm its opponent and 
reassert its power and authority. The result, of 
course, was escalating confrontations and a 
crippling political stalemate. 

The Soviet leaders were no more agile than 
the Polish authorities. What they wanted was 
obvious: a strong party and a gradually 
emasculated Solidarity. But how to achieve it7 
Direct military intervention, as Porter shows, 
was something Moscow was eager to avoid. 
The alternative was to intimidate the popula- 
tion and pressure the leadership into adopting 
firmer measures against the Union. The War- 
saw Pact manoeuvres held intermittently in 
1980-81 were meant to accomplish the former; 
various threatening letters to the Polish com- 
rades plus the odd article in the Soviet press 
praising the hard-line party “forums" that 
sprang up at that time the latter. As it turned 
out, the Groll Propaganda impressed the US 
State Department and Pentagon more than it 
did the average Pole. The pressure exerted on 
the party, however, worked. It is useful to have 
Porter and de Weydenthal’ s cool appraisal of 
these tactics, the more so since much specula- 
tive nonsense has been written in the West on 
thjs_subiect, both before and after martial law. 


andalongconvalescence designed to m ake the J hiiaubject, both before and after martial law. 
victim if not love, then at least accept, Big Was Jaruzelsld a “Soviet agent"? Was the let- 


Brother. Was it worked out directly after the 
birth of- Solidarity, by cunning adversaries 
awaiting the.propltious moment to put it into 
effect? This view enjoys wide currency not only 
in the West, but also among many Poles who 
we Solidarity’s end latent in its very inception. 
Yet what emerges from both de Weydehthal’s 
and Porter's accounts of the events of late 
1980-early 1981 ip a sense of rampant disarray 
-no less in the ruling dlite than in the workers’ 
movement. Solidarity was confused about its 
very character. It was rent by organizational 
chaos and by internal disagreements. And it 
unsure about day-to-day tactics as well as 
tong-terra goals. The same was true for the 
™fing6Hte, The frequent changes of ministers, 
deputy ministers and party secretaries, open 


ter sent by the Soviet Central Committee to its 
Polish counterpart (in June 1981) intended to 
topple Kania as party secretary and Jaruzelski 
as prime minister? Did the Soviet leaders (or 
the putative hard-liners among them) actually 
encourage blackguards like Stefan Olszowski 
and Stanislaw Grabskl- whose distaste for the 
“liberalism" of Jaruzelski and Kania was an 
open secret - to wrest power from their rivals? 

In fact as long as Kania was in power, the 
Soviets supported him, as they had supported 
his predecessor, Edward Gierek, right up to his 
forced retirement in September 1980. At the 
same time, they served notice on Kania to put 
his house In order, by simultaneously attacking 
his faint-hearted colleagues and praising Po- 
land’s “true" Marxist-Leninists. This double- 


feuds between “hardliners" (themselves split pronged approach explains Kania's success at 
mto factions) and "moderates”, the mass de- the “extraordinary" congress of July 1981, 

fection from the party and the fact that one when he routed all his oppooents and tightened 

million party members joined Solidarity (and, his grip on the party apparat . By September, 
to the . rapidly mushrooming conflicts; fire- his period of probation (tb use ;Porter s apt 
quently sided with the latter) clearly suggest ' term) was oyer. With mounting restlessness m 


the country, with the growth “of radical and 
fundamentalist moods” within Solidarity’s 
ranks, with an economy near collapse and with 
renewed alarms from Moscow, it only re- 
mained for Kania to resign and hand over the 
reins to Jaruzelski. Though the general had 
been criticized by Soviet leaders only a few 
months earlier, he obviously promised to deliv- 
er the goods - which, with chilling aplomb, he 
did on December 13. 

We may never know exactly when the elabo- 
rate martial law scenario was designed, or 
when the decision to launch it was finally 
taken. What is clear, however, is that the poli- 
cies of the Jaruzelski regime since December 
1981 have been remarkably consistent, in con- 
trast to the party's vacillations and panic during 
the first part of Solidarity's legal existence. It is 
commonplace to consider the generals adept at 
coercion but woefully inept at finding a politic- 
al (and economic) solution to Poland's con- 
tinuous crisis. But the men In uniform, most of 
them well-educated and indoctrinated, have 
proved more than a match for their civilian 
comrades, and all of Jamzelski’s major policies 
bear the hallmarks of calculated arid deliberate 
planning. That the new tactics have failed to 
stabilize the economy and strengthen the legi- 
timacy of the government, that the vast major- 
ity of Poles despise the rdgime, and that a 
resilient “underground society" continues to 
flourish reflect less Jaruzelski’s political inepti- 
tude than the enduring legacy of sixteen 
months of freedom. Without offering a politic- 
al quid pro quo - that is, without providing 
society with a genuine voice in shaping its own 
affairs - the regime, whatever its tergiversa- 
tions, has little hope of eliciting any support in 
rescuing the country from its current morass. 
The Immobllisme, then, is bound to persist, as 
is the prospect of another popular upheaval. 

There is yet another piece of conventional 
wisdom that de Weydenthal skilfully deflates: 
namely, that the military coup resulted, in 
effect, in the replacement of the state and party 
by a new organ, the military. This view rests on 
two misapprehensions: that the party is a unit- 
ary structure, and that the military comprised 
“an institution separate from the other institu- 
tions of the {system”, As de Weydenthal shows, 
the party, has always comprised three distinct 
groups: the. top echelons (Central Committee, 
Politburo and Secretariat); the middle rung of 
party apparat (regional officials and : func- 
tionaries); and the rank and file. As foi; the 
military, it has always been subordinated to the 
highest organs of the.party, of which its officer 
corps forms an integral part. The.iseismlc 
shocks of 198D-81 -- mass defections: and the 
short-lived “horizontal movement" -were pro- 
duced only by the rank and file; mid-level 
apparatchik! , fearful of losing their social; poli- 
tical and purely material privileges, consistent- 
ly sided with the leadership. Indeed, they often 
acted as a pressure group, prodding Ihe lead- 
ership towards a more implacable stance. 

To be sure, thousands df appdratchikl were 
purged after Jaruzelski’s coup. But the central 
bodies of power remained intact. Of the fifteen 
full members of the Politburo, for instance, 


only one resigned (in 1982), and two new mem- 
bers were co-opted. Only three of the Central 
Committee’s 200 members were removed. If 
the party, in other words, called upon the milit- 
ary to impose order, it did so not by way of 
abdicating its power, but because the military 
knew how to do it, and enjoyed an enormous - 
if sadly misplaced - popularity in the country. 
(Pace some Western authorities, the image of 
Jaruzelski-as-saviour was not confined only to 
"naive Western observers"; it was shared by 
the overwhelming majority of Poles.) In this 
case the interests of the Polish ruling apparat 
coincided with those of the Soviet dlite. 

The third section of The Polish Drama , 
Kevin Devlin's, deals with Western Commun- 
ist reactions to East European regimes in 
general and recent Polish events in particular. 
There are probably few people who know as 
much as Devlin about the ideological and poli- 
tical vicissitudes of the world’s Communist par- - 
ties, and who write about them so astutely and 
engagingly. Some details may strike one as 
excessive: do we really care, for instance, 
whether the Communist Party of San Marino 
approved or disapproved of Jaruzelski’s coup? 
But Devlin’s discussion of the jagged course 
pursued by the French party, and the impact of 
Polish developments on the Italian party, 
makes fox fascinating reading. The CPF is too 
corrupt, too riddled with opportunism to 
attempt anything like a searching appraisal of 
“real existing socialism". Constrained by the 
need to placate incompatible constituencies - 
its own Stalinists and its own moderates, left- 
wing French public opinion as well as Moscow 
- the French party's response to Poland had 
been tortuous, its criticisms of the Soviet Un- 
ion and of Jaruzelski timid and toothless. 

•Not so the Italian party , which under the late 
Enrico Berlinguer's leadership had gradually 
been divesting itself of organizational links 
with and ideological loyalty to the Soviet Un- 
ion. As Devlin meticulously demonstrates, the 
Italian CP - except for its steadily shrinking 
Stalinist component -unstintingly praised Soli- 
darity and consistently condemned its suppres- 
sion. In its view the 1981 coup served as proof 
that the Polish regime had finally Lost all legi- 
timacy save that of “the 'logic of power’, sup- 
ported by imeroal and. international mechan- 
/ Ismi", and attested to the bankruptcy of the 
“Soviet model .of tod af ism" as well, Comirtg 
thirteen -years after, the Czechoslovak invasion 
and two ydani after the Soviet intervention in 
. Afghanistan - both of which the Italian party 
condemned the Imposition of martial Jaw in 
Polapd provided the Italian CP with a propi- 
tious opportunity to reaffirm its espousal of 
“democracy and pluralism” as essential ele- 
, ments of the kind of socialism the party had 
.been advocating. 

Towards Moscow’s predictably furious reac- 
tions the Italians remained calm, noting that 
the Soviet leaders were “absolutely Incapable 
of conducting a discussion on the basis of 
equality and reciprocal respect". Not exactly a 
worldshaking discovery but, considering its 
provenance, a welcome one all the sairie. 
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Rudolf Arnheim, whose easier books have explored the 
perception of shape and colour, here focuses on two 
Fundamental spatial patterns whose interaction accounts 
' for rite structure of Works of visual art: the concentric or; i 
cosmic system, in which shapes art controlled by the 
■ ‘ power dr the internal centre ; arid the more terres tial 1 
system of the Cartesian framework, in which a grid of 
Y^rtldals and horizontals organises responses to an ‘ 
externalceriu-e of gravitationaliattracrion. ' 

. In this revised edition* Artibeirn has added a chapter 
. devoted to the thfeei-dimenslonal phenomena of 
architectural design .which more fully founds outthe 
1 ' argumtoitof.thetKKik'. . 
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When to send a gunboat 


Edward N. Luttwak 

JAMES H. WYLLIE 

The Influence of British Arms: An analysis of 
British military intervention since 1956 
125pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 

004320161 X 

James H. Wy I lie’s aim in The Influence of Brit- 
ish Arms is to define as precisely as possible the 
constraints - domestic and international, poli- 
tical and military- which limit Britain’s ability 
to stage armed interventions outside the 
sphere of the North Atlantic alliance and its 
American guarantees. The work is supposed to 
be a “case study" .whose rather sped fic conclu- 
sions should also apply to other "West 
European medium-rank powers". The author 
thus strives to write “international relations" 
rather than mere history. But the syllogism is 
improper: Britain is indeed West European 
and of medium rank by the author's own de- 
fence-budget criterion, but only France among 
the other West European medium-rank pow- 
ers is in the same class as Britain when it comes 
to combat in faraway places. None of the other 
possible candidates - presumably West Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain - has the traditions, or if 
■ one prefers, the nostalgic longings which sus- 
tain the British propensity for armed interven- 
tions - a propensity widely distributed in the 
political spectrum and strongly supported in 
the press, at least to the extent that it reflects 
the views of the mass public. Nor do other 
West European powers, except for France, 
have the particular military expertise required 
for expeditionary ventures, or the risk-taking 
aptitude wluch is essential when great dis- 
tances intervene to magnify hugely all the fric- 
tions of war, making its dangers not necessarily 
acute (militarily the opponents are usually 
third-raters) but especially hard to calculate. 

Fortunately Wyllie's good sense prevails: his 
attempt to make history pay tribute to "inter- 
national relations" by way of generalizations 
supposedly valid for several countries is so 
yM^^fttedlh^t foKatfoy dlmlirijbei-the value 
* bt tnfe VtOrlc’,' whl ch derives precisely from the 
qualify of its historical analysis. To define the 
boundaries of feasible intervention and spell 
out the conditions required for success, he first 
reviews the Suez operation of 1956, in a concise 
yet illuminating- manner (although the prose is 
surprisingly bad, the damage k merely aesthe- 
tic, because- the meaning remains very clear). 

Eden ! s Suez adventure makes a very satis- 
: factory counter-example because it powerfully 
Illustrates the proposition foat the mere 
Ippttesslon of abundant military means for. 


intervention does not assure its feasibility. 
Though such ventures require a willingness to 
take risks, the British chiefs of staff were 
absurdly overcautious. They accepted Nasser’s 
inflated military pretensions at face value, in- 
sisted on the preliminary bombing of Egyptian 
air bases, and forced their impatient French 
colleagues to join them in assemblings formid- 
able armada for the expedition, which included 
80,000 troops with 20,000 vehicles and eighty 
ship-loads of stores, as well as seven aircraft 
carriers, forty submarines and dozens of cruis- 
ers and destroyers. 

A slow amphibious armada was thus fatally 
misemployed in a fast-moving crisis, making it 
quite impossible to coordinate the military 
moves with diplomacy in Washington and 
effective political action at home. By the time 
the British and French troops finally reached 
the scene on November 6, 1956, popular in- 
dignation in Britain over the nationalization of 
the Canal on July 26 had waned, world opinion 
had been thoroughly aroused by the bombing 
of Egypt which had begun a week earlier, and 
the contrived excuse for the campaign (the 
separation of the combatants) had become 
totally unbelievable because the Egyptians and 
Israelis had already stopped fighting. The 
chances of obtaining American approval and 
broad support at home were very slim to begin 
with, but it was the manner in which the 
operation was conducted that guaranteed its 
diplomatic and political failure, making the 
military potential of the seven aircraft carriers, 
forty submarines and all the rest quite irrelevant. 

In the immediate aftermath, many inter- 
preted the Suez fiasco to mean that in the new 
world of the superpowers Britain had simply 
become too weak to employ military forces on 
its own, or even with France. The prescription 
that logically followed was to give up armed 
intervention, or else attempt the hopeless task 
of building superpower-like military strength 
from the resources of a middling economy in 
decline. The seemingly safe prediction was that 
Britain would cope with the continued devolu- 
tion of the empire by a simple series of renun- 
ciations, unrelieved by any acta of force to keep 
the process under control. 

• But successive B ritish governments acted on 
a much less drastic interpretation, which did 
give sanction to further interventions if only on 
a modest scale, and always subject to the twin 
imperatives of brdad political support at home 
and the approval qf foe American government. 
For Whitehall practitioners, the practical les- 
son of Suez was th at the loading schedules and 
■timetables of the military, planners would have 
to be firmly subordinated to the needs of poli- 
tical (and press) management and certainly to 


the priorities of diplomacy. As a result, the 
military power that could actually be employed 
for unilateral interventions would usually 
amount to a mere fraction of the total capabili- 
ties theoretically available - and it was in the 
gap between the two that the decline of British 
power was manifest, quite as much as in the 
relative decline of total capabilities. 

Having defined the new rules of the game 
which the failure of the Suez venture made 
explicit, Wyllie next surveys the overall econo- 
mic, international and military context display- 
ing once more his talent for brevity by covering 
the major trends in a few pages of text which 
nevertheless contains all the essentials. The 
post-Suez style of intervention is then presented 
at work in a series of brief appraisals of Oman 

1957, Jordan 1958 and Malaysia 1963-6. In each 
case contrasting estimates of the results 
obtained, of the costs and putative benefits are 
judiciously compared, although some readers 
may detect a bias against such action in an author 
devoid of any material enthusiasm, and wholly 
immune to what might be called the Kipling 
syndrome - denounced without that name from 
the first words of the preface: “The dispatch of 
military expeditionary forces to faraway, often 
seeming exotic places appeals to the atavistic 
longings of many people and conjures up 
romantic images . . . [regardless of costs and 
benefits]." 

Wyllie recognizes the high professional qual- 
ity of Britain's shrinking armed forces in the 
conduct of the post-Suez operations, but his 
evaluation of costs and benefits naturally re- 
flects the inherent asymmetry between the 
measurable immediacy of the former, and the 
intangibility of the latter: that Britain did much 
for “stability” is certain, but what the stability 
of sundry ex-colonies did for Britain is much 
less clear. 

The author concludes his account of the 
post-Suez campaigns as follows: “By 1967, 
despite the political will [for further action], 
economic stringency and related operational 
Problems decreed that the Confrontation was 
to be’ the' last classic British military interven- 
tion." Seemingly categorical, the flat predic- 
tion Is in fact abundantly hedged by the won- 
derfully elastic adjective - as if Kuwait 1961 or ' 
Jordan 1958 had been any more “classic” than 
Beirut 1982. In the latter, of course, a mere 
company of British troops played fourth fiddle 
to an American Marine battalion, but that was 
•no different from the Jordan operation of 

1958, when a mere 1,500 British paratroopers 

were sent, in close coordination with a Marine 
landing in Lebanon backed by the entire Sixth 
Fleet. • . . • . 


at camp 


Wyllie reinforces his claim by devoima.i,, 
next chapter to "non-intervention". exanE 
two cases in which British action mieht hZ 
been expected, the Rhodesian rebellion Z 
the Cyprus crisis of 1974 - in which, areuabh 
Britain had not merely the right but also 
duty to involve itself. The two cases are offers 
to illustrate the proposition that since m 
“Britain has appeared to be adjusting itself to 
the fact that, as a medium-rank European 
power, it is no longer in the buswessof 
achieving foreign policy objectives outside the 
North Atlantic area through the projection of 
military power, but must rely on diplomatic, 
economic and military aid instruments'’ 
(That, incidentally, is a fair sample of the 
book's prose.) The argument is further strong, 
thened by another exercise in concise exposi- 
tion, a detailed recording of the declined 
British intervention capabilities during the 
1970s, especially in the wakq of the Defence 
White Paper of 1975. 

All this prepares us not at all for the Fill, 
lands intervention - which Wyllie is careful not 
to describe as such: "The Falklands campaign 
... was not military intervention but ratba 
the liberation and reoccupation of sovereign 
territory." One wonders whether many Ar- 
gentinian political scientists would agree with 
the distinction, which is not at all impressive: 
each one of the interventions reviewed in the 
book could also be defined otherwise, and wo 
at the time. And the author himself implies 
that British military action against Mr Smith'! 
UDI, to reoccupy territory not lea 
"sovereign”, would have been a case of in- 
tervention, for he describes what did not hap- 
pen as a case of non-intervention. 

It is not the words that count but the reality, 
which is that Britain retains the propensity add 
expertise to use force in distant places on l 
not-so-modest scale, always subject to (he 
post-Suez rules. So long as no first-rate en- 
emies must be fought, seemingly rigid con- 
straints on expeditionary capabilities are in fid 
rather elastic, especially if the essential cona- 
tion of American approval yields some aettf 
logistic support. As James H. Wyllie bira*fl 
points out, the state of international society 
appears quite likely to warrant further h- 
terventions, and not necessarily only these 
which he k inclined to approve In his 1 conci- 
sions: “invited, short, sharp . . . in puiiwilt of » 
clear and laudable objective” , or else very Ha- 
ted and “low-key”, as in Oman. The author 
would leave all more exacting intervention* to 
the United States alone: but as the Grenada 
operation has recently shown that isn’t netf* 
sarily a good idea. 


=’ 1 Maitee Ruthven 

... CAROLINA BLACKWOOD „ ■ 

On the Perimeter 
' 113pp. Helnemann. £5.95. 

0434(174683.- . 

Caroline Blackwood first visited the Cruise 
missile protest camps.at.GTeenham Common 
■in March thk year.: Her curiosity had been ' 

, aroused - by ,thb “loathsome and. (tightening'.' > 

: jadjedfoes applied [o foe peaeo pam,- * 

.. .paighera ln the; newspapers. Auberdri Waugh ' 
-bad sald.l^e women smelt of “fkfy paste and 
^bad pyslera" - Other less gifted polemicists 7 hhd • 1 
. 'descriped"! thiern >M',;'sctefi(mIng destructive ' 

■ 'wtches’Y '‘sex-starved hairpiles", lor., just Va' ‘ 
: >burich’of lesbians”. They Wpre qccused pf : ' 
. .being in;thq bay ^ of Mp^W/br of, being red ; 
• spies who llj/ed fikA dogs'aind smeared 'fofctoWn ; ! 

of ^pwbury wifo exqiftjperit^; j .IQ-/.' .! ,j ; ; 
i In Her partisan; ■ but. for from oncTsidep, ■ 
aedpunt of the Green hqm camps, piaekWriod 
- relates >vfyat she found; otij through talkfog'-’ 
'bpfo ;tb, : the wdm<fh,ayid to their Opponents. 

■ Nightmarish terrors of nuclear war or accident : 
hap thriven the protestors ‘ to exchange home 
’and forrilly for the cold, the mud, thd damp and . 

■ ‘squalor Of, the “benders", the homp-made tents 

'made from branches a ndsheets of polythene 
which art the only dwellings available to the 
WW pargYfn? hpyq l?*x.ep ; 

forbidden by the local council, • Here; they, 


withstand the harassment of policemen and 
bailiffs and the sexual tauhtihg of the soldiers, ' 
as well as the sheer tendium of maintaining a 
round-the-clock vigil at the entrance to the 
base, because"they foundit impossible tp have 
faith in the untested theory that deterrents give 
humauityrtndless safety”. The only relief in 
this monotonous existence is the occasional 
visit to the courtroom in Newbury or a spell in 
Holloway Prison which many regard as a rest 
camp.> . . : •• ' . ' 

; ■ AsBlackwood peps tt, the prptpst is amattet 
of f^ling:rafoef.thari, pohtits,,Tbe women’s 
altitude ipay appdaj simplfctie, but they have q ’ 
"cpmmori rtflse approach” wfrich$ ferns djirett-r 
ly from their daily experience.- !Tt was; the pro- - 
’ test of all .vifpmeri Who have ever looked after 
children. It gaVe q : black; warning that came 
direcj from personal, experience, I 'lf ypq let , 
children plhy with dangerous iristnrinents,- it 
won T bevery long: before there k.aihideoiis 
: ardent,’” ,:-:, [ .) y, ' i >■, ' 

:• In contract withfols ;dp^-ta-qarth view of • 
nuclear matters, Blackwoods account afthe 
childishpess of the pedbin deferidingfoe b^se ? 
arouses deipp misgivings. TWsoldlore behind 
- the Wirt Hepp thp wortep a^ake 'at night by 
shouting ob^cenlriea. Orice, on leaving ;-th<q ;■ 
base In .p. rtilitofy coach, they bared :thhlr 
bottoms in a gestujre , that bad clearly ; been V 
Tchearsed wi[h parade-ground precision. Even 
the American chlldren livirig in the base appear ■ 
tp.haye beern trained, fo make the,;iF^ckvYqnl ? 
sign , sk tjiey. io- thcrschbol 


Not all of this silliness is on the anti-protestor 
side. The ideological lesbians cloud the issue 
by ostentatiously hugging and kissing in the 
courtroom or at the approach pf the TV crews. 
But, accourding to Blackwood, all the women 
arouse a degree of hostility far in excess of any 
inconvenience, they may cause to soldiers, 
policemen or residents living hear the base. . 
Shopkeepers .and publicans refuse to serve 
them; hooligans unexpectedly join forces with 
the establishment and actualize the . verbal 
N 1 !^ by; smearing the.-bepders with excre- • 
m^nt and pig's blood. A huntsman goes beSerk 
in one pf the camps, flaying the women wth his ■ 
Whip while abandoning his hounds to the 
oncoming traffic. One of the leaders of RAGE 
- Ratepayers Against Preenham Encamp- 
ments- leaps out of her fop-floor wiudow and 
actually cheers one of the missiles as it leaves 
•the base.'.' . .V \ 

y The aqtl-prcitcstors seem tp lose all sense of 
proportion: For them. it k the Women’s en- 
campments, rather than the base itself tfaat'has 
become kn.cyesore. It fe tiot tlie nine miles of 
fetice' and barbed Wire, the Acres of concrete; 
the hideous baiiigers and screafoing jet aircraft: 
that have descrated this English common, once 
« fl the 'P>ed Fly-Catcher and 1 : 
Little Ringed ployer, but the handful- pf sqd- 
den apd bedraggled womeri; Wi[h thhir frumpy; 1 
“S*i (Heir pots of tea and |heif benders. 1 : i 
.Why have these , women aroused 1 such iria-' 
ttenel furicsP'ipartJyi, podoubt* jtikdud: to M* 


saints and martyrs for peace groups all oVff ^ 
world. The hysterical response to thewo®^®' 
both by government and local establtt®^ 
may really be due to underlying 
nuclear war and the effectiveness of deture^ 
as a policy. Cassandras, as Blackwood 
out, have never been popular. But there 
appear to be deeper levels at wluch the re# 
the anti-protestors is arouseq. T^ 5 ^ 
taneous and. voluntary association p( 
without formal leadership or hierarchyi s«J? 
to threaten the .soldiers, the local 8 enlr J' ^ | . 
■ bourgeoisie of Newbury and even It 8 . 
far raord than the missiles, althpugh W * ■ 

would be a prime target in the evefli ■ ®IjS5jhV. 
•war. Cap it, be that the women • -JX* 


war. Ckq it, be that the women w* ; 

■ in seeing ,the Bdmb aad Its, phallic 

■ as the linchpin of a system of patriarch^ ; 

. ■ nance? daroiioe Blackwood dort.nCt, 8 ^ " 

questions! but her 'absolving, '■ 

■ .passionate nartatiye••Iead^ l ;ohe^o^?®^ ^ . 

. answers in this direc *in^ - . . • .. 

Greenham -Common: 

.edited by Barbara Harford andSafahri 

(171pp, Women’s Pre«^95J ^ : 

3926 9) is a collection of . extrace 

diaries Joutnalsand letters 

A u>M k« n rnmmnn. wbicn •' 


unitea aiates airoaa® oi 

cover the practicalities of living : 

and evictions, the governments to ■ 

, the dnfroduetibn ttf • 
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Dependence without end 
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1 ~ • . with at least thirty-eight areas of public life and 

Gordon !*■ L-eWlS policy under the jurisdiction of the President, 

' the Congress, and the assorted federal regula- 

BAVMONDCARR tory agencies; so that, in sum, as has been well 

Puerto Rico: A colonial experiment said, Puerto Rico is characterized by a ruling 

477pp. New York University Press. $32.50. c j ass th at ^ oa not ^ a c i asg t j, at 

08147 13890 does not work. It is clear that Carr feels deeply 

iTis a typically North American practice for m " ch ° f th ^’ ' on 'y ®° ** 

3 ^ ly characterized more by ^blic f™' 1 ' 1 "'*’ he «“» not to have 

SSrSfT .MES St: ^ t r IctrSty in the 

R , y (] • . argument. Carr enjoys himself discussing the 

lard historian ^ymond^rr fits neatly into and folli „ ' of lhe iniepend * lisa 

that categoty. The pa^o"* - in The nationalist groups. Some of the time he has a 

Twentieth Century Fund - have money, pres- int But there are two things to be said in 
tige, a certain standing in the academic world, , heir de[ e nce . First, if at times they sound shrill 
and connection., m Washington. They pnde and tvcn xen ophobic that is caused, as every- 
themselves on ^independence; but m real- wherein colon r aUsm , by the colonial condition 
ity, bey rarely v^ture be^nd the, toiopc^ itself. So long as that condition continues it will 
boundades set by the North American 'lib- b reedwhatAdamSmithoalled"thepaltryraf- 
eral" Establishment. Whether P n ^ e bodies or fle of fiction". „ is historicaity unLnd 
federal agencies ike he National Endowment t0 b , ame colon . a , ^ for ^ cdonial 
for the Humanities, the tone of then -public Carr>s disaission , for „ ampl= . of 

tiom, generally speaking, Is prudence, a the Puert0 Rican Nationalist i eader A | bizu 
claimed "objechvtty an effort to be ' fair ^ uund] at times |ike an ei htceMh . 

but more often than not they sound l.ke post- Q English noble lord sneering at the 

lion-papers for the Washington policy-makers anfe ' fTo “ p aine . Sec0 „ dl cveo , B anti -col- 
and certainly never challenge the central pnn- onia , nalionaUst movement must bui i d on what 

dples of the North Amencan business cviUz- . jt „„ whtlhcr , as in the Puert0 Wcan case , it 

aiion, ■niey play a role not dtaimilar to that ,, lhe defcnce of the S nish la e an 

played by Chndiam House m Bntlsh studies effort |Q aultain a loca , creole artiBlic traditi 

It, snot, I thmk unfair to say that Carr s or even for ^ m w admittcdl 

bookcanies the hallmarks of that temper. Yet, romanticized vjsion of lhc pre . Amor ican past. 

to begin wtth, it has Us virtues. He has done his , E people, as Burke said, must have some 
ImMwerk In the vast literature that crisis on mm ^ sa £,„ for ila slavl . 

the Puerto Rican colon, a problem. His style >s Carr . a |ack of „ for much of thia 

Ihst of tlK conventional British hMtonogra- haad , B hand ^ the „„ ot pejoratlvc 
*b*' ,'b«e is nothing of the North mc<s He ^ of the - paran0 ^.. of tbe 

An»dan social sciences jargon that contases na(ionollst bat litUc of the .. paia , 

profauWy with obscunty. He is equally at of ^ Uniled Statas raiKta ^. industria i 

®.e Spamsh-langnage sources as imperiaUun lhttt they lta word 

with the English. He does not come to bury » an V Amc ricau" occurs with such monoto- 

Putno Rico nor to praise U. as have so many noul frequency that it blatantly belies the claim 

the Canbbeanjvho taye _ . thanhit 4 u „„ .. objeclive .. book. Nationalism, 


“u b ° ” or » revo r M 7, , 1 S n after nil. is not 'necessarily anti-American. On 
foal n ation alist IntcUigentsia ttaelf. He dlfreren , occasion8 hc snide ; y „ otea that the 

^ ^ ^ eriensl vely w ith Puerto Rican i n vesiig a [f v e work of a local group like the 

academics and politicians, although it does not ••••*:.• 5 . : • ... 

appear that lie djd the same with the Puerto 
Rican woman and man in the street; hiageperr ; -■ 

alizationa on the state of local public opinion TI7 q A 

would sound more Teassurlng if we knew that YV CUVAaIc 
he had got drunk with the locals in a broken- • i '■ c 

down nimshop in Lares or Barranquitas. His — — — - — r* — 1 

«nse of history enables him to present a good' -Deilifi Smyth 

olscusaon of United States-Puerto Rican rela- 

tioaships since the conquest of the Spanish- . ROBERT GRAHAM • 

American wari although it is fuller for the post- Spain! changeof a nation 

period than It is for 1898-1945. In thk 327pp. Michael. Joseph, i 

sense the book provides an excellent introduc- o 7181 2359 X 

lion for a North American public whose ignor- : — 

ance about their tropical colonial possession is Britain's Ambassador 
colossal, sqnuned up In the early observation Second World War, SL 
pi the Chicago wit Mr Dooley that no Amer- scribed Franco. In 1941 s 

>pan ever heard about Puerto Rico unless ii dictators”, noting both 1 

friind got a job down there. It will be even tion to lie “very low, oft 
more informative for an European public who thSt people think that be 

Uflinnlfall J!C^ I efi . «« . .a _ T* • - L!J Ullnavnil 


cannot tell the difference between Puerto Rico • his capacity for “unexpected agility” when "In 
and Co$ta Rica. actual danger of being trodden underfoot' . 


Centre for the Study of Puerto Rican Reality, 
with its radical orientation, is supported by 
funds from the Ford Foundation ; he seems not 
to realize that his own work, handsomely subsi- 
dized by The Twentieth Century Fund, may be 
open to the same malicious innuendo. He 
argues that the Independentista weakness is to 
romanticize the old pre-1898 traditional Span- 
ish society just as nationalist historians in India 
have romanticized the old pre-British Indian 
civilization; but there is something romantic in 
his own invocation of Mufioz Marin, the Popu- 
lar founder of modem Puerto Rico, thus rein- 
forcing in his own way the idolatrous cult of 
Munoz. And, finally, in a truly astonishing 
remark, he writes that American imperialism 
has a "wider purpose, the gift of a superior 
civilization to what we would now call a part of 
the Third World, the incorporation of a back- 
ward society into the value-system of the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies”. The ethnocentr- 
ism of that remark not only cavalierly ignores 
the other civilizations - pre-Columbian, Afri- 
can, and Spanish - that have, historically, 
shaped modern Puerto Rico. Even worse, it 
implicitly endorses the American claim to pos- 
sess a Manifest Destiny that makes the United 
States the self-appointed policeman of the 
Western hemisphere. 

Apart from all this, the book is too descrip- 
tive, too narrative in form, too episodic, too 
semi-journalistic, too anecdotal to do full jus- 
tice to its theme. The author presents all of the 
perplexities and conundrums of Puerto Rican 
society, but omits, except in occasional asides, 
any comprehensive answer. He sees that the 
“first fine careless rapture” about the vaunted 
Commonwealth status has evaporated, yet in- 
sists that it is still a real option. He assumes, as 
the word “experiment” in his title suggests, 
that there is an American colonial policy, yet 
admits in his text that such a policy does not 
really exist in Washington. He concludes that it 
is the moral obligation of the United States 
Congress to solve the Puerto Rican constitu- 
tional status dilemma; yet he does not even 
begin to consider the possibility that perhaps 
one day the Puerto Rican people may take the 
issue into- their own hands, as. Haiti, Cuba, 
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Britain’s Ambassador to Spain during the 
Second World War, Sir $amuel Hoare, de- 
scribed Franco, in 1941 as “the Brer Rabbit of 
dictators”, noting both the Caudlllo’s inclina- 
tion to lie “very low, often so low and so long 
that people think that be is dead or asleep” and 


Pfire’s editors, in' their foreword, assert ,thal Certainly, Franco’s longevity in power was 

« a a book of “dlspassion ; and sensitivity^.' due, in parti to his tactic of remaining^mpa^ 
^ytherebydo^ni a disservice 1 . For, in truth, sive in tbe face of domestic dissent and foreign 


«ie book fe Juit tho opposite, foil at OnCe of' 
P™ 1 ' and insensitivity. The passion k there'; 
'n a number of' Ways. Despite its ambiguous' 


due, in parti to his tactic of remaining. impa^, 
sive in tfie face of dbiiiestic dissent and forelgp; 
Condemnation. ; He made marginal adjust- 
ments in hls political style and policies precise- 
ly in ordfer to preserve the substance Of his 


"v- 1 * naliy should haVe been termed the pow ; er aind principles, a* Antes changed. By 
“leddrtnditioni n^ outfacing his Internal enemies and e^rnal crl- 

quite clear that Puerto Rico is In depen- . tics ht managed often .to outlast. tn^™V 
WcCfoDiai atatliS: that . the. United’ States when Franeo <vas moved to comment publicly 


Nicaragua, and Grenada have done through- 
out Caribbean history. That omission, 
perhaps, flows from his failure to place Puerto 
Rico within its natural orbit, that of the wider 
regional Caribbean. Indeed, reading the book, 
few readers would understand that Puerto 
Rico, by geography, history and culture be- 
longs to a common Caribbean family. 

In sum, the book lacks, what every good 
book should possess, an over-arching philo- 
sophical vision, an ideological drive that puts 
the stamp of tbe intellectual personality of the 
author upon what he writes. That might be 
because of his editorial mandate. “The major 
problem in mounting a Puerto Rican study”, 
says the editorial foreword, “has been the diffi- 
culty in finding a scholar, whether Puerto 
Rican or American, who had not already made 
up hk mind about what the relationship ought 
to be.” Not only is that obtuse observation a 
gratuitous slur on all those authors - to men- 
tion the Americans only- who have not sought 
to impose their own solution upon their Puerto 
Rican readers: Julian Steward, Robert Ander- 
son, Thomas Mathews, Henry Wells, Sidney 
Mintz, and others. It also repeats the liberal 
myth about “objectivity”, almost as if making 
up one’s mind about a problem is some sort of 
doctrinal heresy. It forgets Lord Acton’s dic- 
tum that the historian must not only be witness , 
he must also be judge. 

In the end-result, then, the book dis- 
appoints. Notwithstanding that It brings 
together an enormous amount of information, 
that it brings the Puerto Rican question up-to- 
date, not least of all that it is written with 
characteristic English flair and grace, it ulti- 
mately fails the Actoniau test. We seethe natu- 
ral trees; we do not see the philosophical wood. 
In that sense, it compares unfavourably with 
other books on the general colonial question, 
Palme Dutt's early book, for example, on Brit- 
ish India, or Ken Post's more recent volumes 
on colonial Jamaica, or Walter Rodney's book 
on British Guiana. Carr leaves Puerto Rico, as 
he finds Puerto Rico, in limbo. So that if, in- 
deed, as the saying goes, Oxford is the home of 
lost causes, then we may have to conclude that 
Puerto Rico must now be added to the list.. 


. , Mi.uuuiKiu raimary imperialism,. iphi — ” v- ; : 

’Ikied': : relations 

jj cxpatriate in vestment capital has failed to, becofoe normal this ^ 

^ve the pfoblim ! o£ 'cotinhtiins 'strticforai. changed. It k because the nations of the Wert 
-JW' . ■ have come to havc a 'better, attitude towards- 

“‘Wha, comped, bow, 

, i island ccbnnmtM avki- ' was that, notwithstanding his talwjt.for. 
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cohlp otjtiifii which wou jd . Robert Orabam's book 

. ‘ of works by^ academics and jouraallsts to ana- 


T^Mfl Pfiertd Rico'as a partner in a bilateral V of works by acauen..« -7. ; 






presided) which rendered Franco’s reactionary 
rule Irrelevant to the political requirements of : 
a modernized country* • ' 

' As Financial Times correspondent in Madrid 
from 1977 to 1982, .Graham was well placed to 
observe democratization and deFruncoizaflon 
in action. His account of these developments is 
enhanced both by the evidence he was able to 
gather In person and by the way iq which his 
persona] experience of the transition informs 
his judgments of, and reflections on it. Thus, 
he discovered that employers and government 
alike supported the successful bid by the social- 
ist trade union, the UGT, to attract greater 
support from the working class in the 1982 
union elections than its main rival, the com- 
munist Workers’ Commissions. According to 
Graham, the centre-right government of the 
day and the righting employers' organize 
ation were so anxious to avoid communist 
domination of organized labour that they 
actually colluded in arranging strikes which the 
UGT coiild eglj and win. ' > .• ' 

: Again, he note? there were several ubre- 
ported confrontations between the goverri- 
zrieht and the Spanish military in the ear) yd ays 
after Felipe Gonzfilez’s accession , to power; 
However; observing that the armed forces 
yielded to. hn emphatic exercise of authority by 
the new socialist government, Graham 1 con* 
eludes that tHp Spadish millthiy “wilj obey a 
strong government, even if they do not like its, 
policies; conversely they will exploit a -weak 
government,” The accuracy of this assessment 
seems borne Out by the unfortunate results of 
the ^'softly softly’ 1 approach adopted by succeg- 
. sive centre-right administratlons toWards the 
army 1 a tactic whjch proved' to be selMofeal- 
Ingi. For, riot only were reactlonary elethents 
WitHiri the!^ military persuaded that! the demo- 
cratic State was vulnerable to a frpntBi askafot 
but even an abortiye coup (likei thrt ^ '6E Febni- 
ary;1981? t'ouldreaUMimanyof'thb-^o^ft*?^ 
. BOlh the^plitfolatts arfdth6 pbt^le COlild 
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be inlimidated into’ deferring to the military’s 
■ anti-democratic ^ sensibilities by. fear of the 
airbed forces foYdbly ^ challenging the constitu- 
tional order once again - indeed, as Graham 
also notes, they enjoy, even today; “an un- 
acceptably broad zone of influence", the re- 
duction' of which is a major priority of the 
socialist goventvent. 

’ However, given the acuteness of this general 
analysis, it k perhaps surprising to find the 
author describing the promotion, out of turn, 
of General Josd Gabeiras Montero to the pres- 
idency of the joint chiefs of the General Staff as 
an “error”. This appointment may have 
antagonized an officer corps obsessed with 
seniority as the sold criterion for professional - 
advancement, and the Infeurnbcrit’s close as- • • . 
soci ation with the liberal ly^miqded deputy . 
premier in ebarge of. defence^ General Manuel - 
Outifirrez Meiiado, doubtless accentuated the 
alienation of anti-democratic officers. How- 
ever, the assistance which Oabeiras Montero 
leiit the King, Juan Carlos, and Generals Sab- 
rino Fern Andes Campos and Francisco Lain 
Garcia , in suppressing the Tejerdzo of Febru- 
ary 23-4 t . 1981, demonstrates that tbe appoin- 
tee also hud a positive cotifribution to make to 
the consolidation of democracy in Spain. Still 
Qrabam’s judgments are nothing if riot stimu- 
lating. ; 1 . ■ ; r 

• The bbdk, howfever', is a little' marred by a 
series of minor but persistent errors in spelling 
, arid' dating. Thus, the yfeat of the founding of 
the Second Spanish.' Republic is mistakenly 
given, seVefoi ti rries, as 1930, instead of 1931.' 
Again, the conclusion 0/ the important United 
States- Spanish bases agreement in 1953 is also 
antedated by a year. There are also Six support- 
• ing notes/references for Chapter Two missing 
from the work. However, these failings do not 
. rtridusly spoll a book whdse competence and 
corriprelienslveness, wjihfo its own clearly 'de- 
fined Hrrilts^mnke 1 ft- a* useful addition 
avai labial itei^ttife y 
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PETER CONRAD 

The Art of the City: Views and versions of New 
York 

329pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0195034082 

This book is less a study of the art and literature 
of New York than a Dionysiac revel , with a few 
hundred writers, painters and photographers 
as its more or less willing participants. As in the 
Bacchae - the best commentary on Peter 
Conrad's book - the orgiasts all have a 
rollicking time, for a while. Social distinctions 
dissolve. Individuals seem interchangeable. As 
Jong as the party lasts, anyone can do anything, 
make anything, be anything. And woe to 
legalistic Pentheus, intent on discriminations 
and distinctions, when he tries to look in. 

Walt Whitman, “the genius loci of this book, 
as he is of New York", serves as Conrad’s 
Dionysus. His Pentheus is Henry James, who 
receives hard knocks for writing of a New York 
that “enforces social distinctions that Whit- 
man’s city abolishes”. Pentheus excepted, 
almost everyone is welcome - in the words of 
Euripides' Dionysus, “compelled to wear my 
orgies' livery". From Washington Irving and 
Stephen Crane, through Alfred StiegLitz and 
the photographer who styled himself Weegee, 
to Robert Rauschenberg and Claes Oldenburg, 
one celebrant after another dances to Conrad's 
tune. Some provide epic origins for New York; 
others bring back images from its slums or 
report on the views through neighbours’ 
windows; still others reshape the city into 
abstraction or collage: some praise its affluent 
towers or probe its criminal depth; some perch 
on its bridges, some accumulate its junk. Some 
manage to- be in two places at once. A 
photograph by Margaret Bourke-White dis- 
cussed on page 96 is reproduced on page 255 . A 
painting by John Sloan reproduced on page 91 is 
discussedoo page 271 . No cross-references are 
fc np hqlp (jit also tends 
; fo v omit ; hatd-fp-spett : names like Jindricb 
Styrsky). Perhaps this Is deliberate. Seating- 
plans are seldom provided at an orgy. 

Euripides’ Dionysus summoned all the The- 
ban women to Citheron “rich and poor alike, 
even the daughters of Cadmus". Conrad is 
almost os inclusive. Few books Qf cultural his- 
tory b^ve accommodated so many artists and 
works without degenerating into lists of homes 
and titles. The revellers all receive a sentence 
or two of interpretation, even jf the. prevailing 
frenzy compels them- to shed their dates of 
birth ,and death, historical background, and 
anything resembling a career with a beginning, 
middle, or end. The gueste are too busy tumfc. 
.'ting in for Conrad to botherwltfr intf^ddettons. 
‘.MelVUle's ^irrie and Pynchon’s V get left out- 
- side, but Conrad Is admirably quick to admit 
neglected thrillers like Vera Caspary’a Laura 
and Cforaell Woolrich’s Phantom futdy, .He- 
goes out of hi$ way to put some splendid 199p 
woodcuts by i jbaquin VaqUerO (four of them 
previously unpublished) in positions of honpur 
. at the bead of each chapter. Whcre he is ^urpri- 
. singly restrictive is in his imposition of h colour- 
bar. iNo blacks are admitted. A few intrepid 
artists and jvriters - Van Vpchten. Lorca. Le 
Corhusfai -r malre side trips to Harlem, and 
Fitegerald . Jbotis :ridjwi. op 1 fbpplace "fprti a 
.train; Ijut'.tl^y merely watch the ^ancingqnd 
ie^irp alone. In Coprad’s New yprk ‘the Har- 
l^'Reftw'^p^.neyef oed^rredr! >--j - 
' . v .’tbeieasprt may be (hat Conrad's NeyyVork 
. is fmphdtly a projectloh df himself ratfref than : 
a; city' Shaped by those Aho Uvethefo. : ;Whi'h . 
rrtah, bn riipdel and liero.iWB^ e^ert in'the 
. “wpohen^ation dfhintfelf\ “He holds yvfthtiv 
him a germinal city”, Conrad .wrilesr^In furr : 

| nlshihg )bf»t eftfy he's ruoning off copies of-, 
Ifrnsdfclft ft feat of feelf-retiewal,” 


and elsewhere Conrad seems less an avatar of 
Whitman than an adept at a rhetorical shell- 
game. When a writer does not say what he 
wants him to say, he is glad to make up the 
deficiency. He writes: “In ‘A Font of Type’ 
Whitman describes the mechanical letters as a 
seedbed". Whitman’s poem does nothing of 
the kind. Even when Conrad provides an ex- 
tended quotation he does not hesitate to mis- 
present it immediately after. Quoting Ayn 
Rand on skyscrapers under construction whose 
"girders stuck out like bones through broken 
skin”, he contrives to find in that phrase the 
nearly opposite suggestion "that the skyscrap- 
er is a body which has dispensed with the soft 
cladding of flesh". 

Even more than black faces and Henry 
James, prim Consistency and fussy Accuracy 
find a cold welcome at Conrad's revels. On 
page 24 the development of Manhattan moves 
“up and across the island”; on page 25 it moves 
“up not across". The city’s “bequest to us is to’ 
collectivize us" on page 3; on page 28 “the city 
makes lost souls of us all”. In one chapter, the 
criminals photographed by Weegee, when 
“hustled into the police wagon, hide their faces 
behind handkerchiefs and vainly beg Weegee 
not to publicize their shame”. A few chapters 
later, Weegee’s “criminals cooperated, he 
noted, by posing as they stepped down from 
the police wagon". Perhaps a quick ride in the 
Black Maria was enough to change their atti- 
tude. A Paul Cadmus painting, as Conrad sees 
it, shows “a litter of emptied bottles and cir- 
cumcised consumed bananas". The painting 
itself, for good inconographic reasons, shows 
only one bottle and one banana-peel, no more 
circumcised than any other. But even Pen- 



theus, when Dionysus got hold of him, saw 
double. 

Euripides’ bacchants made wine spring from 
the earth. Conrad’s artists wield powers a bac- 
chant might envy. Manet, for example, makes 
almost anything happen. Tt is not enough that 
“Impressionism is inaugurated when, in 1853, 
Manet’s model takes off her clothes to enjoy 
her lunch on the grass" (she probably didn’t, by 
the way, since “Manet's model” was Raphael); 
in another chapter it is “Realism” that “begins 
with . . . Manet’s girl at the picnic”. Weegee's 
many powers, anywhere outside this book, 
would be mutually exclusive. On page 155 his 
“photographic act is the equivalent of a hold- 
up", on page 273 “the equivalent of an arraign- 
ment". Elsewhere the photographic act. “is 
electrocution” and even “approaches detona- 
tion”. Identities are as fluid in Conrad’s New 
York as they are in any bacchic ecstasies. 
‘Those bundled Sunday newspapers strewn on 
the sidewalk at the beginning of Naked City 
could just as well be corpses". Sooner or later, 
everything in this book turns into something 
else. “Implantation makes the globe an egg.” 
“At a certain point, New York grows so tall 
that it leaves the earth and enters orbit: then 
the overreaching Trylon becomes the turning 
Perisphere.” Four American presidents could 
not dislodge J . Edgar Hoover from the office of 
FBI director; one touch of Conrad's wand and 
Herbert Hoover is there instead. It is a short 
step from the stale of mind in which persons 
are indistinguishable to the state of mind in 
which they are dispensable. One of Conrad’s 
favourite and recurring images is that of F. 
Scott Fltgerald as he ended a solitary alcoholic 
rampage on Fifth Avenue “and instigated a 




giddy pwade by rolling empty 
bottles down the roadway”. ^ 

Aspiring to the powers of Dionysus, Conrad 
tends to sound more like Euripides' Teiretiai 
decked out incongruously in fawnskin whjv 
delivering a learned lecture on philology His 
prose, although flecked with glittering phrases 
.is almost impenetrably glutinous. Reading 300 
pages of it feels like swimming through a Ka of 
oatmeal. It can be an awfully long haul to the 
end of some of his sentences: “In its transit 
through the body the city has been ingested 
impressionistically and regurgitated abstractly, 
consumed as material or sensual food but 
transformed within Picabia into an unnutii- 
tious idea , a conceit , or what Duchamp called a 
‘cervellitd.’” Or: “American romanticism isn’t 
an individual retrenchment from the indiffe- 
rent many but the individual's dilation to beget 
or contain the many, and even when Whitman 
surveys the empty western . plains, he sees 
them, like the city, as congested - Infinitudes, 
not vacancies, 'that vast Something, stretched 
out on its own unbounded scale, unconfined. 1 " 
No wonder Conrad often seems exhausted by 
what he calls “the chore of symbolism”. When 
the going gets especially burdensome, he tries 
to ease the way with studied informalities, such 
as the elision of “is” in sentences that include 
terms from Greek rhetoric; eg, “The shoe's i 
metonym for the buildings”. 

Conrad describes this book as “an attempt to 
understand a place that fascinates me, ami to 
understand my own fascination”. Whatever the 
value of The Art of the City to readers interested 
in the art of the city, Peter Conrad's book will 
have enormous value to readers who want to 
understand his fascination with it. 
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“Room Full of Mirrors" by Rainer Fitting (with Luciano Castelll), reproduced from An International Survey of Recent Painting and Sculpture by Kynaston 
MeSlflne (364pp. The Museum of Modem Art, New York, distributed by Thamesand Hudson. £16. 65. 08707039] 9). ■ 
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Inmself. ih * typographic feat of helf-rqtiewal," 
As Whjtirian filled >fanhatfari with Wtiltmins, ! 
sp Cpilratl wopld people the 1 isle with'Conr^s. 
■Whit^n^n ^likened his . bwq creativity to i\}t 


press’, 0 x 1.4 fbu ndin ; lyp ese tt i pga process »imi- 
?• jar to (fiat whqrdby he postulated thedijmopraT 
■ ticcity; b| . tfev/Yprk and filled itWfrfr self- 
images.’- jn a sentence. like this (the bbok ha? 
many like it) Whitman becomes a self-itnage pf 
• C^pjad fo t jipJ^Jialf s claim? 

authority for tjhe asseitfop jiHh 9 Jtecbqd,frqt jhr 
faqt the assertion fe strictly Conrad's own. Here 


johnLahr • 

Automatic Vaudeville: Essays On star turns 
241pp. Heioemann. £8.95. - 
0.434401889 ** • ' 

‘TheHe^st we Bemim^ frqiri a critic is a; 'basic' 

■ level of ityntpatliy anicl eqthusiasrn for the- ■ 
medium he’s dealing with; though even, this phn 
bedifficult'to shstain. Kennetn -iVnah pnee 
wrote that after seven years of being a profes- 
pldnai . thqaf re critic he was having td inveiit 
responses tb the playshesaw. John Lahr seems • 
to. 1 nave, reached a similar ^late of. disenchant- , 

. mentthough.uulike'fynan, wfthout abandon- ' 
-irig t^llcism, the Csaay r lri Automatic 
Vaudeville,: . moaishly entitled “Nofes oji: 
an assault oty the idea if celebrity,' 
the .argument being thft.t it reVeals 6 sickneis a! ; i 
tli^ heart of Western -r espewally Nbrth Anietf i 
icojit: 1 ' culture. Lphr.cpricjudea thi essay (and : 
the hdbk) [With frbhetjc gloom:' 1 ^ ! J • 

The rigid >thlc ofindiyidualism lead? to stagnation. 
Fame standardizes-. life goals aiid the measures of 
aclijjeYeaiqnit/ The result i» a frenzied yet mbnotb- 
hous society, smug' in its stage-managed >pn» bf 
gredtneai. where the names of the acton channo but ’ 
the’sho^remhlns thfe's^mc.' .-’v j-.-« 
l ' X i>m.v I ,\f - * J;. t-r.-s-v I V » ' v 
This compels the reader to wonder why he. 


should want' to: read what a mqn who hates 
fame so much has to say about famous pepple, 
But by then It’s top late; the book is over. 

Automatic Vaudeville is a collection of essays 
about perfprmers and writers, most of which 
have already been published in magazines in 
Britain and the United States.; The author 1 
asserts . in hi? introduction that writers 
“often Collude in the romance . Of indiyidualism 
by making a myth of tl)e iso|ation'out of which 
their, work emerges", Lah^’s criticism thus 
attempts to place hi? subjects within some sort 
of political-cultural context. HoWever, : far • 
.^om being the kindly,, comradely pjrocess he 
Suggested in;his . Intfodtiction, this placement 
is turhed_ by .Lai?* into,, a: weapon which, oiice 1 . 
forged; Is then turned on the gapless artist. The 1 ' 
first essay v op : Stephen- Sondheim, is typical.-. 
Lain; - bpgips , , with, the, judjicrpus assertion: '• 
“Musicals celebrate twothlngs; abundance apd, 
Vindictive triumph." It emerges that; he needs ' 1 
tqsaythifbpcause qttheend qf the essay 1 , wheii 
h? reaches ^ondhejm’s Sweehty , Tqdd, a ’vin- . 
dicriVely triumphant musical }f ever thp;e was - : 
one, he will argue that, .far from beipg outside’ 
thq mainatrcaqi American musicaj.Tt ts “as : 
fr aditibngl. a. piece of American. fare as apple 1 

them, he locates the performer’s milieu and i 


then accuses him of being trapped in it 
Alien is denounced - yet again - for moving 
more serious films; Joan Didlori ano Wt. . 
band John Gregory Diinne are iHqicteo^. 
what seems little more than tbecrintt w rg- 
rich anc{ successful and living in Los ^8 ; 
A characteristic Lahr argumpnt.is lus.o^^- 
of Hunter S, Thompson’s subjeptiye^ . 
journalism: “Thompson m®a nS 

Las. Vegas 'grecdhe ads'; but u rtWitbng*y ^ 

his own numbed greed he 
card sj>rees, bis dmg bills, his high 
penetrate the American Dream, omy ^ ^ 
it.* Ahaji, says Lahr, you’re caug^, g. 
agtdn the argument s baffin gly cdr^M'^ 
accuses Thompson of dotng notbing^mote ■ 

What he has always claimed tq 
Automatic Vaudeville is' 
appointing becauseT^hr has wriq®" 
:bi^aphiM,;*a 

Qrtqn, PrlckUp Yoiir ; aw,.anda^W^ 


ly rn n la the film Of 

Estragon lii the fi«t Amencanjpr^ . jj: 

Waiting for Goddtr 

more at home wjth fhe martyrs 


performer’s milieu and ' ^amorous process 
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Mobilizing the middle classes 


Jeremy Noakes 

RICHARD F. HAMILTON 
Who Voted for Hitler? 

664pp. Guildford:. Princeton University Press. 
07. 15 (paperback. £12.30). 

0691093954 
THOMAS CHILDERS 

The Nazi Voter: The social foundations of 
Fascism in Germany, 1919-1933 
367pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
£27.20. 

08078 1570 5 

It is well known that the Nazis achieved power 
in January 1933 not by winning a parliamentary 
majority but rather through a backstairs intri- 
gue involving an alliance with the traditional 
German Elites. Nevertheless, the 37 per cent of 
the vole won by the NSDAP in the Reichstag 
election of July 1932 not only made it by far the 
largest party but would probably have been 
sufficient to give it victory under the British 
electoral system. Moreover, it was the Nazis’ 
substantial electoral base which both obliged 
the German Elites to take them seriously and 
indeed formed their most attractive feature for 
those Elites. The questions of who voted for 
Hitler and why are therefore of central import- 
ance for an understanding of the Nazi take- 
over. The two books under review both make 
substantial contributions. 

On the question of who voted Nazi, both 
authors take issue with the dominant explana- 
tion according to which it was the lower middle 
class who provided the mass electoral support 
for the Party. In his first section Richard F. 
Hamilton provides a powerful critique of some 
of the previous literature and the shaky evi- 
dence on which its thesis of lower-middle-class 
support was based. He then moves on to a 
detailed electoral analysis of a number of ma- 
jor cities through which he shows that the Nazis 
did best not so much in those districts where 
the lower middle class were present in large 

■ numbers, but rjjther in overwhelmingly upper- 
middle-dass districts. Examples of these are 
Zehlendorf in Berlin (36.4 per cent compared 
with 28.6 per cent in the city as a whole) or 
Blankcnese in Hamburg which with 53.8 per 
cent had the largest Nazi vote of any district in 
tbe city and compared with 33 per cent for the 
city as a whole. This conclusion is confirmed by 
an illuminating analysis of the vacation vote, 
for example on cruise liners. Moreover, the 
author provides a subtle and perceptive analy- 
sis oC the political attitudes and behaviour of 
urban white-collar workers, suggesting that the 
more marginal ones tended to vote SPD rather 
than Nazi. He also points out that the cori- 
?«vative DNVP found some support in work-. 

■ *ig-class districts whose voters, the equivalent 
of working-class Tories, then proved vulner- 
Bble to the Nazis. 

U is true that the sample of cities is limited 
Vtwelve) Bind in some respects unrepresentative 
, * lere ar e none from Central or East Ger- 
^jwhere some of the largest concentrations 
of Nazi urban votes were to be found (eg, 

. j ® u ®&d Chemnitz) , It is also true that the 
a,a for most of the cities are limited, making It 
unpossibie to compare .the voting behaviour 
^socmi Struve of all the various districts 
lh equal success. And one could quibble ab-' 
t the categorization of sbme of the districts., 
:JrJ*rtliojess, Hamiltbn has clearly proved his 
w? I^tot. It is an important one and it has 
■■ nwerto- been - overlobked. However having 
“T*nat, it copld be argued that be makes too 
?*: be admits, the Nazi votede-' 

:. in an ih verse ratio to the size of the 
*°™nianity; the Nazis did best iij communities 
' ^ h . 25 W:^ c ‘! generally worat in big 


• €t»kih c 1ms lines; Villages tended 

■' M ’ 1 ^qnyhejmingly Nazi or fpr. Other 
.: ^i^bdjng' dn jjhe attlriidpof thfc 

■[: ; jeadera. ; Moreover,, jreligioh 

n JO* ' f ? „rble, , CathoUc ; rxlfaJ afeps 
Msterii to Nazi$rnj ithus' 
i ' tn qttier .TVords ; apotbet balance 



white-collar workers - in German sociological 
parlance the “new Mlttelstand". He ably suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating that many white-collar 
workers had more in common with the work- 
ing-class milieu from which they sprang than 
with the bourgeoisie; and voted SPD. He has 
much less to say about the “old Miitelstand" - 
the butchers and bakers and candlestick-mak- 
ers who formed the core group of Nazi support. 
Furthermore, he tends to equate the lower 
middle class with its most marginal members - 
the small shopkeeper or artisan barely keeping 
his head above water, the low-grade clerk or 
salesman - Hans Fallada’s "little man”. He is 
right in bis assumption that Nazi support did 
not derive primarily from this group. If, 
however, one broadens the category of lower 
middle class to include the reasonably prosper- 
ous retailer or artisan- the moderately success- 
ful small-town pharmacist or master butcher 
and the peasant farmer with a middle-sized 
holding, and these were hardly upper middle 
class - then it seems to me that it is difficult not 
to locate the majority of Nazi support among 
the lower middle class. 

To answer the question of why people voted 
Nazi Hamilton focuses on the roles of the Nazi 
political cadres and the local press. As for as 
the first is concerned, regional studies of the . 
Nazi Party have provided clear evidence of the 
important role played by the local organiza- 
tion. However, Hamilton tends to exaggerate 
tbe importance of the military background of 
these cadres as the key to their success. Hie 
ex-officers tended to gravitate towards the SA, 
which had nothing but contempt for what it saw 
as the Party bureaucrats and generated much 
friction, although it is true that many leaders 
on the political side also had some military 
experience. Moreover, the success of the 
cadres must be understood in terms of the par- 
ticular local contexts in which they were oper- 
ating. They had little success in penetrating 
working-class or Catholic districts, and even in 
the Protestant rural areas, where they achieved 
their biggest success, they did not so much 
burst in on and sweep aside a moribund 
bourgeois conservative or liberal establish- 
ment as take over from other parties, These 
had for a time successfully mobilized rural sup- 
port (eg, the Schleswig-Holstein Landespartei, 
■the Hanoverian Guelphs, the Bavarian 
Bauembund) but had for various reasons 
- proved incapable of sustaining their 
momentum. 

Second, while the local press may well have 
played an important role In creating a climate 
in which members of the upper middle class in - 
the cities were persuaded to vote Nazi - and the 
author puts forward plausible grounds for why 
it should have been so effective, for example the 
newness of most party loyalties after the dis- 
ruption of the 1918 revolution and the com- 
plexity of the options facing most voters under 
the multiparty system of Weimar - It seems 
doubtful whether Its role could have been quite 
as decisive as he suggests. To understand why 
some cities proved more, vulnerable than 
others to ihe Nazi appeal one would need to 
look much further than the local press: for 
; example * at such questions as recent history, 
particularly during the period 1918—23 when 
sharp political polarization occurred in some 
idties, less so br others* at the nature aiid health 
of the local economy and the local labour mar- 
. ket; and at the quality and prestige of its pre- 
vious political representatives. . . 

Finally, the book has a basic structural flaw. 

; In bis preface the author admits that he has 
■ (tied to cater for thp intei'ests ofboth historians 
• and soda! scientists; each of whom Will find 
' some parts pf the book commonplace and 
Others new.- Unfortunately,. the result is likely 
to satisfy neither. As a historian 1 found Hamil- 
tpn’s arialysis bf the pally system tpo long and 
imprbdudive. Mis, Iqngthy . quotations from 
monographs could have been summarized and 
: fae reader referred to those worjes via the foot- 
notes. Above all, ijowdter, I feel that with his 
attack on the lower-middle-class thesis he has 
j: to some extent iiet:up an Aunt Saily which he 
then proceeds to knock down veiy effectively. 

' . Fpr, as he himself admits, historians of the 
. period jmve.now produced a much more dif- 
fcrentiated pltture of tbe social bases of Nazi 
V fapbort than the pld ‘“cen|rist” theSis of the 


In his study Thomas Childers shows a much 
surer grasp of the historical context in which 
the Nazis were operating. Indeed his introduc- 
tory chapter provides a masterly account of the 
sociology of German electoral politics between 
1871 and 1924. Then, on the basis of a sophisti- 
cated use of a wide range of electoral statistics, 
he defines the characteristics of the Nazi voters 
with a greater degree of precision than has 
hitherto been possible. One of his most signifi- 
cant points is that the Nazi constituency was 
not socially static. It changed substantially over 
time and in response to changing economic 
conditions. There was a core group among the 
old Mlttelstand which predominated in the 
period 1924-8 and which, because of its long- 
standing discontent with the effects of mod- 
ernization, proved vulnerable to the anti-mod- 
ernist appeal of Nazism. At the same time, 
other groups, such as farmers and the upper 
middle class, were drawn in under (he impact 
of economic crisis. 

On the question of who voted Nazi, Chil- 
ders’s most significant findings are: first, that 
there was much less support for the Nazis 
among white-collar workers than had hitherto 
been thought - a point he first made in an 
important article some years ago and which 
Hamilton has now perceptively elucidated. 
Second, while the Party’s membership tended 
to be younger than average, it found substan- 
tial electoral support among the older genera- 
tion, many of whom were pensioners hit by the * 
hyper-inflation of the early 1920s. Third, he 
concurs with Hamilton's thesis about wide- 
spread upper-middle-class support. Those who 
voted Nazi were not generally uneducated, 
economically devastated or socially marginal. 
Finally, in the last Weimar elections women 
appear to have surpassed men in the Nazi 
electorate. Nazi propaganda evidently had 
some success in persuading women that their 
limited degree of emancipation had merely 
produced greater exploitation while devaluing 
traditional feminine roles in the home. 

To explain why people voted Nazi, Childers 
has concentrated on the content and tech- 
niques of Nazi propaganda, examining the 
appeal of the messages addressed to particular 
sections of the community and: the methods 
used to put them across.: He -attributes' their, 
success to a large extent to the effectiveriess'of 
the Nazi propaganda machine. This is not a' 
new thesis, but it is one which he has developed 
in more detail than has been done hitherto. 1 
Indeed, be has perhaps exaggerated the ira-’ 
portance of the national propaganda appar- 
atus. It was arguably the remarkable initiative 
shown by the local Party organization and the 
role of local opinion leaders which proved most 
crucial to Nazi success, 

What then is the state of our knowledge of 
Nari electoral support after the appearance of 
these two books and, one must add, the work 
of Jtlrgen Falter in Germany? Who did vote for 
Hitter? Despite being somewhat battered by 
the heavy critical artillery mounted against it 
by both authors, it seems to me that tbe lower- 
1 middle-class thesis still stands, though In a 
modified form. Thus, it is now dear that the 
basis of Nazi support was much broader than 
’ has hitherto been Relieved. The Party gained 
' Substantial numbers of votes both from, the 
upper middle class, and the working class. 
Moreover, the upwardly mobile white-collar,' 
worker voting Nazi for fear of proletarianiza- 
tion has been shown to be something of a myth. 
Nevertheless, although the Nazi Party's social 
basis was broader than that of any other Ger- 
- man party, with the exception of the Centre , 
. with Catholicism as its bond, It was not a 'tnie 
Volkspartei. The working class was heavily 
under-represented and as a resuit the party’s 1 
.mass basis came inevitably largely from the 
lower middle class. This’ voted Nazi primarily 
because of Its distaste for, and fear of the Left 
and all it stood for, and because the Nazis had 
persuaded, it that they were the party who ' 
would deal with this threat most effectively. 
The Nazis were essentially q movement of mid- ; 
dle-dass integration - a Sammelbiweguhg . If : 
asked, therefore, -wfio were the typical Nazi 
voters I, would still be inclined to quote 
Seymour 1 Martin Upset's famous , verdict, 

, whjch is a major target of both these books: 
"thp ideal-type Nazi voter in J932 was a mid- 
dle-class self-employed. Protestant .who, lived 
either on a farm or in a small community". 


From our men 
on the spot 


B-i 


'■ { ■ 


Paul Kennedy 

F. L.CARSTEN 

Britain and the Weimar Republic: The British 
documents 

343pp. Balsford. £17.50. 

0 7134 4221 2 

In the half-century which has passed since the 
Nazi seizure of power, so much has been writ- 
ten about the collapse of Weimar German 
democracy that it sometimes seems impossible 
to believe that anything new can be discovered 
- or said - upon the topic. Yet even today new 
sources of all sorts, from town- hail files to pri- 
vate diaries, are still being unearthed and 
added to our stock of knowledge. While such 
additions are normally German in origin, F. L. 
Carsten’s new book, Britain and the Weimar 
Republic , demonstates what a vast amount of 
material is to be found in the records of foreign 
governments: in this case, the files of the 
Foreign [ Office \ and other British agencies 
which interested, themselves in post-1919 Ger- 
many. 

This book, however, is np{ a .diplomatic his- 
tory of Anglo-German relations, even if the 
' documents used do cast light on those rela- 
tions. What Professor Carsten has done, 
rather, is to study the voluminous reports made 
by Britons - ambassadors, attaches, council- 
lors, consuls-general, military officers in the 
Allied commissions and newspaper correspon- 
dents- upon German domestic politics during 
the Weimar Republic. Over 1,300 files in the 
Public Record Office have been consulted by 
' the author as the basis for this account of the 
collapse of German democracy through British 
eyes. It is an extremely useful source for a 
number of reasons. First, so many of the Brit- 
ish “men on the spot" were literally that: the 
Armistice Commission officers were in Berlin 
in December 1918 when the German front-line - 
troops returned to a subdued reception from 
the population; during the great inflation of 
1923, a vast fund of detail was collected about 
the impact of the economic crisis upon living ' 
conditions; and street clashes were reported on 
. ; regularly, often at first hand or shortly after the 
event. The turbulent political career of Adolf . 
Hitler can also be traced ip these files, from the 
first report of the British consul in Munich 
(September 1920) on the National Socialist • 
German Workers Party, to the ambassador Sir 
Horace Rum bold’s famous dispatches just; 
after the Machtergrelfung. Not surprisingly, 
the clandestine process of German rearma- 
ment was carefully monitored. 

A second reason for the usefulness of this 
source is that, to borrow Carsten’s words, 
“some German ministers, above all 
Stresemann, were in the habit of talking con- 
fidentially to British diplomats in Germany, of 
unburdening their hearts and expressing their 
secret Worries to them”. No doubt a lot of these 
utterances were nicely tailored for British ears, 
particularly at times of acute quarrels with the 
French or when reparations was on the agenda; 
biit there hre many other instances, especially 
when comments were made about domestic 
German politick, where there seems no reason 
t o'qtiery the plausibl lity of what was being said 
by Stresemann or Schleicher or Papen. 

Finally, although the book, as I have noted, 
is not essentially about Anglo-German rela- 
tions, it does offer new material upon them, 

; particularly since Carsten frequently refers to 
the minutes made by the Foreign Office 
permanent officials (minutes which, as is well 
known, were not reproduced in Documents on 
British Foreign Polity 1919-1939). If those re- 
marks,, like: the reports themselves, often re- 
veal some characteristic British ways of dealing 
with foreigners, they generally appear to have 
beeri sympathetic, balanced and informative. 

‘ . “Allowing for certain lapses” , the author feels , 
"British policy tpwaTds Germany after the 
. Great War emerges with considerable credit." 

, Britain Uhd the Weimar Republic does not 
offer the reader any earth-shattering new facts, 
or present some challenging new interpreta- 
. tion about the rise of National Socialism. But It . 
is an interesting afid useful work, soberly pre- 
sented add nicely synthesized. Once again, 
historians of twentieth -century Germany arefo 
Prdfessbr Gafsteh’s debt." ' ■’ ■' 
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The nation’s conscience 


Owen Chadwick 

DAVID L. EDWARDS 

Christian England: Volume Three, From the 
eighteenth century to the First World War 
378pp. Collins. £12.95. 

00021 543 X 

It would be useful to have a study in the rise 
and fall of the word respectability. On one Sun- 
day in 1886 about ten thousand people heard 
the Baptist Spurgeon preach. Why so many? Tt 
was not an organized mission with support 
from the media. These were normal services, 
at a famous church in London. Were the parish 
churches of a great modern city failing? Was 
the preacher a prodigy? - once he was a pro- 
digy, when he was a boy; now he was a good 
preacher but not more. Was it n social reason? 
Were the new lower-middle classes struggling 
for respectability? And was it less than the best 
to want to be respectable? It could hardly be 
thought wrong to want to be respected. At 
some point the idea of respectability acquired 
the sense of external behaviour only, to mean a 
desire not to be religious but to be seen as 
religious. One would not have expected the 
crowded anonymity of a Spurgeon congrega- 
tion to be well chosen if one only wished to be 
seen. 

Here is one of the perplexing problems of 
the moral age of English history studied in 
Volume Three of David L. Edwards's Christian 
England: From the eighteenth century to the 
First World War. To what extent was the 
chapel a force within the Liberal Party, and 
later in the formation of the Labour Party? 
And in connection with that conies the prob- 
lem, raised with anxiety in our own time, 
whether we must suspect a politicization of the 
Churches to carry with it a corruption of their 
essence. Provost Edwards has scruples on the 
point, but not serious doubts. He sees the 
leaders of Noncomformity being true to 
their essence in turning their {nwardJooking 
denominations outwards to the condition of 


' . — wrr—- ;yT*r — — — . , *'* 

. ’^exerdsea Christian moral judgment oh society. 
He charts the rise and fall of the "Nonconformist 
conscience"; the moral approval inherent in 
some of the support of Gladstone; the moral 
disapproval in the destruction of Parnell; the 
steady raovemontof Methodism, into teetotal- 
{sm; the first number of the Congregationallst 
. British Weekly (1886) declaring that the paper 
• - would aim at advanced Liberalism and that its 
managers believed in progress because they 
believed in the advancing reign of Christ. 
Edwards'does not exaggerate all this. At Its 
. deepest level, he says, "Nonconformity aiways 


knew that it was not a political movement, but its 
origins lay in a spiritual hunger which the 
Church of England could not satisfy.” 
Conversely, how far were the Churches 
mainstays of Conservatism? Edwards has little 
use for Edmund Burke’s Christian Conserv- 
at ism, and talks of his counter-revolutionary 
rhetoric and his boring eloquence and his di- 
vine justification o( the class structure. But 
there was more to E^urke than that. Among 
Conservative prime ministers, Edwards 
admires the practical reformer Sir Robert Peel, 
and his “rare courage” in sacrificing his party to 
his new moral convictions. He accepts the pro- 
position that it was Peel who invented the idea 
of politics as morality, and regards Disraeli as 
unscrupulous for destroying Peel's leadership 
of the party. 

It is Gladstone whom Edwards in this book 
sees as the greatest of the Victorians, the most 
creative farce in Victorian public life and a 
person whose deepest interest and most 
powerful inspiration was Christianity. Glad- 
stone, he thinks, did more than anyone else to 
unify the rich and poor of the natioa. His poli- 
tics were certainly not party politics (even if on 
occasion they helped the party). For example, 
the policy over Irish Home Rule, which he 
adopted from moral ends as much as from 
practical, radically weakened the Liberal Par- 
ty. What attracts Edwards to Gladstone is the 
evolution of the conscience; from the child of 
the slave-owner, through the young MP who 
opposed every social reform; to the still devout 
Anglican who came to trust the masses instead 
of the rilite and who finally saw that almost all 
the causes which he defended as a young man 
were wrong. 

Scholar-bishops come well out of the book. 
The archbishops do not fare so well. Of the 
Victorian Archbishops of Canterbury the first 
is defined as stately (I suspect wrongly; at least 
Howley was very unpompous); the next (Sum- 
ner) is marked out for his simplicity, and for his 
carrying of an umbrella; Longley is hard- 
working but unconstructive (which is on the 
Wlftolea just verdict, though he invented Lam- 
beth Conferences); the fourth (Tail) is praised 
for his liberalism in preventing the lines of 
orthodoxy being narrowed (truly an indispens- 
able service at that moment), and rebuked for 
his illiberaiism towards ritualistic clergymen; 
Benson was “out of touch with lay thought" 
(worse could be said of him); and Temple was a 
cautious liberal but so old that he did hia real 
work before he was archbishop. ' 

Very different are the bishops, in the book 
who most attract. Heber, of Greenland's ioy 
mountains, has a lovely little portrait, and we 
.are even told that he rescued the reputation of 


instructions 


Richard Incledon . 1 , • ; 

‘"BY A PRIEST" i 

We Believe: A simple commentary on "The' 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine Approved by 
the Archbishop? and Bishops of England and 
Wales" 

258pp. Available font Dr A. R.D. Mathias, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. £7. . . . ... 

09509189.03 

We Relieve ir p ' Wutsdiof^stT^oW by “A" 
^Priest" to a would-be CathoUC; That the priest 
jS Mgr Alfred. Q ilboy is no real secret. §o if is no 
' surprise to fi(nd the author utdaiHngly ^our- 
■tebus and patlent. and insisting that the read- 
/ er’s ow'd prayer and feflecUon mustawdiiipany 
'• tne expbsitfon. lt is equally no surprise to see 
vyhere hesta lids an the issues that have divided 
•. Catholics for twenty yeats;: by basing the 
course on the "Pen Ay” Catechism he has told 
‘ltt shyway.,, 7 
- For those who se? the Second Vatican Cduh- 
' dl as having opened up new territory which the. 
Catbdljc Church has still to explore, the 
Catechism Jfi.au old skin for new wine; these 
cbexUt uneasily \yith others .for whom the 


the clergy. Best of all is Coleridge Patteson, an 
intelligent linguist and anthropologist, swim- 
ming ashore on Pacific islands, pushing in front 
of him his top hat full of gifts for the islanders, 
until at last he came ashore to his murder on a 
beach, the most inspiring of all the Victorian 
martyrs. 

Thus Conservatives do not come over very 
well. Dr Pusey was a saint if ever there was 
one. If anybody ever said that the Church of 
England could not produce saints they could 
not say it after Pusey. The modem Church of 
England cannot bear to put him into its new 
calendar of saints because he lived with both 
feet in the fourth century ad , and this was not 
without reserves a good stance for coping with 
Victorian England. It was rather like that of 
Pope Pius IX, who at much the same date 
condemned the idea that the Pope ought to 
reconcile himself with liberalism or progress. 
Another Conservative, John Keble, comes out 
far better, though he is said here to be "escap- 
ist” - just to minister to an obscure parish and 
be content; to have a quiet trust in Christian 
victory; to visit the cottages, and care for the 
young, and give the hymn “Blest are the pure 
in heart” as an unconscious self-portrait. 
Edwards sees the strength of Victorian religion 
in the roots - the unchartable influence in 
homes, and families, and communities. They 
pretended at times to be better than they were, 
yet most of them were not hypocrites. They 
had energy and courage, which had their ori- 
gins (he diagnoses) partly in evangelical reli- 
gion, and partly in the secular circumstances of 
that age. This author values the simple priest in 
the parish, whether slum or country; the 
preacher to crowds of the working-class; the 


sloggers among the urban poor, 
the Salvation Army. 

Perhaps the best of many good things in th« 
attractive book is the use of literature to Ilk 
urinate the needs of divinity. In the face 
Deism, and then of French radicals, and th e ! 
of Darwin and modern science, the Churches 
must adapt their language and adjust their 
ideas about their own faith. Edwards show 
Tennyson, and Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold, and Charles Dickens, struggling with 
the nature of faith. And if the author has a 
conviction on this matter, it seems lobe this if 
I understand him rightly: that no one has a 
chance of helping this vital process unless he or 
she combines two qualities not easy to com- 
bine; first, a free mind, open to truth wherever 
it may be found; and second, an authentic 
sense of the immediacy of religious experience. 
At first sight it is almost bizarre that the person 
whom Edwards sets as a counter to Darwin's 
world of thought is Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
with his marvellous ability to express in rare 
metre the immediacy and beauty of God in the 
world; almost like, as Edwards writes, “the 
rescue of the spirit of man from the prison 
house of a brutish materialism" (not that ht is 
so crude as to accuse Darwin himself of mater- 
ialism). Evidently on grounds of religion u 
well as of art, he loves Newman’s Dmwi of 
Gerontlus, and Elgar's setting of it to musk. 
He admires the freest mind among the Romas 
Catholic Modernists, Friedrich von HQgel, be- 
cause of his determination to reconcile sanctity 
with modern science, and simultaneously Ik* 
cause of what is described here as a "massive' 
quality in his sense of the holiness and the 
omnipresence of God. 


Tempering the soul 


did little mote than put old wine info a new 
/skin.' ; - 1 v •/;- 

Across this gulf, it would be pointless to 
ctiitidzA In detail. Given its premisses, the work 
can seldom be faulted. Its defects are those of 


its model: effective defusing of Christianity's 
explosive, power by distinguishing counsels 
from commandments, (keep the Decalogue, 1 
discount the Sermon on the Mount); a spiritual 
Individualism, dismissing attempts to build the 
kingdom of God on earth, more reminiscent of 
- Luther than of Innocent III; tack of any refer- 
ence to Scripture as a real source for faith and 
Christian, nourishment (the Catechism’s own 
"habit of adducing texts s from Holy Scripture" 
is noted as a phenomenon mailing for explana- 
don).,. ' J ' ". .. 

. v. Even in pre-concilia^ terms, the image of the 
Vi ne and the branches is pressed beyond whaf it . 
will bear: "the Complete identity between the 
Church and Jqsvi\ Christ Himself"; “seeing her 
as a Person, that 'Person beingChrist” - and 
vCry plainly hpt being ykm pr me or atly of the 
people of God (a concept nowhere In. evi- 
dence), This Church is explicitly exempted 
from tiie need to refer to any criterion outside 
itself ’- a i super-Person always inappellflbly 
riiht; (For; Qiuhbh read Party; ind we are Iri- 
• ; d60dkl9S4.) 

i'Good humour slips occasionally towards the 
end, but r eappears in t)ie appeqdix. This much- 
mUund?rsjood essay! plainly relativizeg; -those 
accidentals in the Church which are to the 
author's taste'as much' as those which.are not. 
But has be not brought a Trojan Horse into his 
own fortress? The whole scholastic rationalism 
which underlies the Catechism is a fashion of 
longer life - but still a fashion; the Faith cah , 
stond without it. _ _ , , 

. -i vvTa.VvAi 


~ ~ ■ St Dominic) came of an old aristocratic Cab- 

Alec Vldler olic family which in the eighteenth century fad 

— figured in the Cisalpine movement. 11111, 

CLYDE F. CREWS though Maude herself had a strictly orthodo 

English Catholic Modernism: Maude Petro’s upbringing and was haunted by the fearolbd 

Way of Faith she was being true to her family tradition wte 

156pp. Tunbridge Wells: Burns and Oates. s h e became a dedicated critic and opponent 

£12 - ultramon tanism and supporter of the modem- 

0860121364 fats, while remaining a steadfastly dwwfl 

~ T . 77 " Roman Catholic till the end of her long Kfr 

When about sixty years ago 1 b«ame Inter- £ng//rb Catholic Modernism: Maltde Fein's.^ 

eated in the Roman Catholic modernists and o//oWl whidl hM hcen cflrefu lly ruaicW. 
started to collect their works, it was deemed to how 5he fell , oul o{ caldutW 

be an eccentric Interest in a lost <ause But authorit hecausc D , wh at she did on bduM 
nnce the Second Vahcan Council the subject ^ „ nd how in _ en j ously an d aningwji 
has come (o life notably and has proved to be ahc withstood Ule dem and of the bishop 
popular wrth research students. The mod- lo j , he mti . mode , n | s tMlh u|» 

ernrsts were ardent letter-writers and much of h8r , the only woman upon whom such stkmd 
their correspondence has been Unearthed, „ mKte . Ti le resu ] t „as that she war an* 
published and commented on. Books and art- municated in one dloceS e but not In olhm- 
icles about vanous aspects of the movement . , 

and about the personalities involved have She had a lively and indepenoe 
appeared in profusion. Learned, if not deflni- was an indefatigable writer of articles, 
five, studies of the principal participants have * ets an( i books on a wide raa 8® 
been produced, and in the United States, for cannot be said that she contnD , effas 

example, conferences of modernist research- ^ eas to modernist movemen . . a 

ere are held and their findings circulated, a diligent collector and disseminator 

‘ Whatever may be thought of their opinions, people’s ideas. She certainly wro ^ 
the modernists were a fascinating collection of an( * while Clyde F. Crews includ 

people who shared what at that time was the of her writings he makes no extrava&wi^ ^ 

quixotic aim of marrying the Vatican to for thera - sfie was a * ,tera JJ , j ^ 

modernity. ■ Tyrrell, Bremond and Loisy. »« Dfl n0 * - 

. Hitherto,howevcr, no book has been forth- . perhaps too open an^i wdcormo* ^ng 
coming about Maude Petre, who was certainly opinions. I remember when _ ^ 

a principal participant and indeed the sole ac- with her towards the end of J u p ol 

five devotee of the caUse.when the others bad something that moved me to * 
died; or broken with the Church, or retreated * hat is pantheism”, to which she p ^ ^ ^ 

into. silence. Her haine is chiefly associated teristicaUy, "Yes, I suppose it is, , 
with that of Father George Tyiteil , who died in sure that that is a fatal objection. , . ^ 

her home at Storrjngton and whose life she In addition to her interest in * dc ^‘ j$. 
yyrpte. But she was also a dose friend ofBarOn attive in public service and in “JrvJ 
von HUgel, Henri Bremond ajtd Al&ed Loisy, . . antbrdpic and Idealistic , movecneflUk , . 

■ as weU as qf eitatiC charaqters like Wilfrid -Second World War,, although n 
Scawen Bhint'. Incidentally; Bremond Was year^ of age^ sbc insisted on rem ®rrA v0 |ud- 
rauch more bf a modernist than 1 she prob^bly - don during the blitz: -'‘she . took on ^ ^ 

realized, 1 as bedSifta evident when the author- ■ teer work of fire-watcher, gou 1 ^ ^hhelnt 1 
ship of his pseudonymous -book abpUt Loisy •: neighbourhood at nights complete jjgy*. 
(Un Clerp qui ^a pas irahi) was. at length dis- and uniform trousers Carryi Qg san 
closed. luted to wbiiqer about ^her relationship I share the impression of 

With Tyrfelt; Heir diaries, Which wefe at one' Atehdeacon A. L. LUley, wb d 
tune in my keeping and are now in-tbe British erriists welli and Who said after ne d | oin |ng 
Museum; eVentuajly made it dear that she bed 1942, wheq she was buried ^ 

been deeply, in love with bim bnt entirely, re- Father Tyrrell’s- .though ofl® 


neignoournooti ai mguw nd tj u0 kel3 ■ 

1 and uniform trousers , Angiicafl, 
I share , the impression Bvv tW nlod ' 

Atchdeacon A. L. Ulfey > whb to _ . ^ 

1 erriists welli and who said after „ n(ia{ udidW 
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from The Inquisitor 

We had among us, not so much a spy, 

As a recording chief-inquisitor .... 

Browning, ‘How It Strikes a Contemporary' 

II : The Price 

The Senior Tutor has lent you his typescript 
On ‘Masculine Imagery in Donne’ . 

It would embarrass you to say so 

But it somehow lacks the brilliance 

Of his conversation. Tact, then-silence is best. 

The college garden blossoms with tongues. 

End-of-term dances, tennis at midnight. 

The summer solstice - you know even now 
It can’t go on like this, there’s a price to pay. 

She was just twenty-one, nice enough . 

Left to itself it might have lasted six months. 

But now this third ghosted beside you, 

Wrapped in a lucid mantle, crouched, hooded. 

You cannot tell yet whether man or woman 
(You dare not think whether yours or another’s), 

Only that morning in the oasthouse 
Laying to rest the panic and reproaches: 

By now even the fingernails are formed. 

So this was love, like Lady’s Slipper seeding 
Despite itself, a podburst of confetti 
Settling on the mourners by the churchyard gate. 

You hardly know her but her body’s changed 
Already, her nipples darkening to blue. 

Youbask in the cool of the canal-bank. 

You inhale the breath of freezer-shelves. 

You spread guide-books on a table, where by the end 
Of August your Europe is covered in dust . 

Straightening and re-shaping a paperclip 
The Senior Tutorsounds faintly appalled. 

He’s kept his windows tight all summer. 

Donne has been revised: l make this link between 
The hurry Itig-on of the comma’ d line-ends 
And (he seducer's haste -it's going to rattle 
A ll the Griersonites. Coaxing the blind half-down 
He keeps his back to you : No luck , Tm afraid, . 

With y ourfell owship, but something else. . . . 

That winter McAlpine cranes laboured and spun . 

High above the classroom men in yellow helmets 
. . Strutted round like Hannibal on the Alps. 

You were fitting ch ildren for offices , 

; . • ' Their heads bowed, their biros toeing the line, 

Something to tide you over. Rachel's mind 
Seemed to have gone completely. She moved about 
Like some long-legged seabird, plumaged with 
The babythings she’d smother at her breast. 

The child came eariy and was delicate. 

He lay under his cloche like a frail plant, 

Seemed certain to die. These nights in the hothouse 
.... 1 •' y oil cannot think Straightor be sure of anything 

. :r ..But this wardqf animal terror, i ‘ .. 

' The authentic image of the World.... 

1 UntiL your son comes home at last, wall-eyed, 

, . His silky skull throbbing like a hamster’s, 

. , Astranger arid intruder, whom you love. \ ;• 

. .. . The ghosts of the smoky stsffroom affect V 

. . To be delighted by the news. They mistrust 

\ ! ^ Your appblntment. They’ye bbserved^ ypfr observing. •' ' 

■ ■i ^ ■ That tricko^^ ; ... 

■ i . . ; r / Aie oiit it tea-break has bmught you bothfear ■ 

: ' ■ ", , .■ And prestige. You’re friendswith three women 1 

: -;:v • :Whoi feel like stories Rt’tbe tidoiii«h'- i -e61d ? hard; • . 

j:' /;. -V •’ !" Batwith thaLstikinessuricJpimieath. ., 

/ .V vHth^cIellRpdVguern^ of Ute'teatt: ' . : 

v.t r . ; .; V/' :: ;;v 

Iron* symbolize, dcHallenge to tfiesia/ei , . ; . • 


They are like gods hiding in the outfields 

Of the system, the beautiful ones 

Who will return to set the ghostly cities right. 

' Whinnying with rage \ as the poet puts it. 

They feel the power within them to stampede. 

Harmless, no doubt, but Fitzroy loves it, 

Glubbing a Highland whisky in your glass. 

Donne? He’s had no time for Donne of late, 
Whatwith reviewing fiction for the TLS 
And re-reading the Russian classics 
{A stick to beat the new boys with. Have you read 
John Fowles? I can’t believe he's any good . ) 

It’s all therein his drawer of index-cards. 

The names of the infamous on its tongue . 

Another drink? Yes , you will need another 
Before disclosing any more . Come, come , 

You must not think of this as treachery: 

They are children playing near the flames 

Of history, who need protection from themselves. 

The names are unimportant, a matter 

For us and these four walls. And in exchange 

The formal letter, dropping like destiny 

Into the stained glass puddle of your hall. 

If this were art you might despise yourself 
And confide to notebooks a squalid poetry 
Of excuse. But this is verse without the end-stops. 
Last night was your entree to the meeting-house: 
Trots, feminists, fugitive professors. 

Ex-cobblers, martyrologists and Beats, 

They welcomed you with Made Hand and spoke 
Of the attempt on the Observatory 
And the Conrad assignment next week. 

And Rachel and Ben? You'll do your best 
To keep them out of this. Today , from your desk, 
You see her climbing the hill with him , 

A plastic carrier-bag lumpy with 

Hew vegetables wedged inside the pushchair, 

They move so painfully, with his banging back , 

To pick up stones or daisies, you have to step 

Out of the lamplight and hurry down 

To meet them, your family, the one cleart thing. 

BLAKE MORRISON 


A Quotation 

Raindrops hang from the washing line tike inverted 
Commas. Someone is disarranging my head, 

Someone is grating my lungs into flakes. Who is it? 

The morning is God’s quotation among the weather. 

Who are those crowds, their voices shuffling incessantly,. 
Trampling on silence? E)on’ 1 1 hey know silence Is holy? 

Who fe it keeps on shaking the glass in my hand, 

Spilling Innocent water? Who has tom holes 

In the daylight , down which I droWn slowly? 

The sensible world is too much , too m uch for a man . 

The smouldering red of the bi relies, t he skittering sun . 
On the puddles fills the morning wl th early spring. 

Someone has Opened the only gate in my head: i 

I stumble through it onto stony sentences . ./ (.■ 

Why is it all in a hurry? Why are thpse.ciouda ' 

Lurking like abstract nouns to $mother the moihirig, .. 


V!-'i ?!-;!• • 
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To end the quotation? Who had arranged 
This secular drabness for the afternoon? 

LAURE^C^ LERNER 
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American notes 


Prejudices 

A Philosophical Dictionary 

Robert Nisbet 

"Prejudices is enormously well read 
and exceptionally well written, as well 
as unusually handsome to the eye." 

-Times Literary Supplement 
0-671 -70066-X £5.55 paper 

The Voice of the Poor 

Essays in Economic and 
Political Persuasion 

John Kenneth Galbraith 

"A concise and enlightened view of the 
currently most widely held theories on 
economic development." 

- Washington Post Book World 
0-671-94296-5 £3.15 paper 

The Holocaust and 
the Historians 

Lucy S. Dazvidmuicz 

"Professor Dawidowicz's work 
embodies high standards of scholar- 
ship . . A valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Second World War and 
the Holocaust ." 

-New York Times Book Review 
0-674-40567-6 £4.75 paper 

The Intellectual 
Resistance in Europe 

James D. Wilkinson 

"James Wilkinson's book does more 
thai\ilipminate a period. It documents 
1 better wan any work with which I atri • 

'' famlliarthe various ways in Which . 
ideas change under the pressure of 
events."- T/wes Literary Supplement 


0-674-45776^5 


\pptement 
£6.35 paper 


A Palestinian State 

The Implications for Israel • 

Mark A. Heller 

"A superb analysis of the alternative 
ways of dealing with the Palestinian ' 
issue., . It is, in all, a model of how to 


Huntington 


C euter for Strategic Studies , 
7y-Airfy'UniDcrBfh/ 
0-674-65222-3 ■ 


*: £5.55 


Foundations of ; ■ 

Econonric Analysis 

Enlarged Edition ' 

- Pdulj/i; Spmuelson \ . . ; 

Sanuielson's enlarged 1947 treatise *\ 
now Includes a new Introduction. 
whl^pbrtraya the genasi^'of thebdok ^ 
• AndaralyzesTiow Its cdnWbuHpns .• 

1 irijo thepfeticql developments of the * , ■ 
.-past 37 years* A new mathematical : 
append surveys major poSt-1947 - ' 

■... breakthroughs In political e0ndmyi ■' i 
. in relation to the' methodology. of . 

. Foundations^ ' , 

■ Harvard Econo'mkSiudies, SO ■■ 

0-674-31303-8 . .. • ; 


Christopher Hitchens 

The literary “find” is often a non-event, or a 
pseudo-event to be celebrated only be antiqua- 
rian dealers, hungry writers of doctoral theses 
or the syndics of some university press with 
more endowment than taste. This may turn out 
not to be true of the- recent discovery, by a 
Mississippi an, of forty-eight pages of unpub- 
lished poems by William Faulkner. 

The trove was actually acquired seventeen 
years ago, by one Douglas Wynn. He had it 
from the widow of Phil Stone, who had been a 
patron of the young “undiscovered 1 * Faulkner. 
The un authenticated material was in poor re- 
pair, being charred by fire and otherwise de- 
generated, but Wynn kept it in a safe, not to 
increase his bargaining power but in order to 
make a present for his wife's fiftieth birthday. 
That anniversary occurred recently, and the 
couple decided to donate the poems to “Ole 
Miss' 1 - the University of Oxford, Mississippi. 
Tile university archivist, Thomas Verich, has 
pronounced them "the last bits of Faulkner to 
come to light”. 

The poems appear to have been written be- 
tween 1919 and 1925, when Faulkner was in his 
twenties, and ore currently awaiting a pub- 
lisher. Their dating is interesting in itself, be- 
cause Faulkner always wanted to be a poet, 
considered himself inadequate for the craft, 
and once wrote that “maybe every novelist 
wants to write poetry first, finds he can't, and 
then tries the short story, which is the most 
demanding form of poetry. And, failing at 
that, only then does he take up novel- writing.” 
The University of Mississippi, which sacked 
Faulkner as its assistant postmaster because, in 
working his way through college, he was too 
contemptuous of the customers, will be his 
beneficinry none the less. And a New York 
dealer, who pronounces that "most notewor- 
thy is the size of the collection”, has appraised 
it at $135,000. 


The famous traveller's guide to Iceland con- 
tained , under the heading “Snakes in Iceland”, 
the world’s shortest chapter: “There are no 
snakes in Iceland.” Since the American Con- 
stitution contains an explicitly-worded injunc- 
tion against any form of prior restraint on the 
right to read or the right to speak, it might be 
hoped that the section on “Censorship” in any 
handbook of the United States would be equal- 
ly exiguous. Not so. The week of September 
8-15 was the third annual "Banned Books 


Week”, sponsored by inter alia the American 
Assodation of Publishers, the American Lib- 
rary Association, the American Booksellers' 
Association and supported by the Center for 
the Book in the Library of Congress. 

The poster for this event has a foolish logo, 
featuring a pair of eyes (flinty or beady accord- 
ing to choice) as they gaze out in a marked 
manner through the numbers 1984. It would 
perhaps have taken superhuman restraint to 
resist this hieroglyphic cliche this year. Still, 
the situation for many authors and publishers is 
worse than a lot of people would like to think. 
The number of books invojved in censorship 
litigation as I write is remarkable. Disputed or 
threatened titles include (alphabetically by 
author): almost all of Richard Brautigan, 
Anthony Burgess's Clockwork Orange, Wil- 
liam Burroughs's Yage Letters (with Allen 
Ginsberg), Ferlinghetti's Coney Island of the 
Mind, Joseph Heller’s Catch-22, Langston 
Hughes’s edition of Best Short Stories by Negro 
Writers, Ken Kesey's One Flew Over the Cuck- 
oo's Nest, Bernard Malamud’s The Fixer, Syl- 
via Plath's TheBellJar, most of Kurt Vonnegut 
and Richard Wright’s Black Boy. There are 
some less distinguished titles on the list, such as 
The Exorcist and Ms Magazine, and some 
apparently inexplicable ones such as The New 
American Poetry. In my own favourite case, 
which is being fought not in some backwater 
but in New York State, Swift’s Modest Propos- 
al has been banned by a school board because it 
is held to be “in bad taste". Argue your way out 
of that. 

The very size and variety of the United 
States lend point to the old saw about the price 
of liberty being constant vigilance. Local au- 
thorities often take huge responsibilities of 
censorship upon themselves, and much ex- 
pense and tenacity is involved in taking them to 
the Supreme Court to hear, once again, the 
glorious absolutism of the First Amendment. 
In Oregon, for example, there is a state law 
which says that no book used by the Textbook 
Commission may “speak slightingly of the 
founders of the Republic or of those who pre- 
served the union or which belittles or under- 
values their work”. The reasoning here is as 
unconstitutional as the grammar is clumsy, but 
no judge has yet been found to strike it down. 
Other instances, which can be multiplied from 
many states, involve school or public libraries ' 
and attacks on them by whatever the reverse of 
village Hampdens would be. The cases are 
often trivial - except in point qf principle - but 
are sometimes far-reaching. Schoolteachers 


o-i j was me ttnrd annual Banned Books are dismissed- Books are occasionally fed into 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBIITO KS 

J. E. J . Alttiam is a Fellow of Goavttleami Calus College, Cambridge. 

Gillian Avery's hovel Onlookers was published last year. 

■Robert Barnard’s A Talent to Deceive: An appreciation of Agatha Christie was published in 1981. 

Graham Bradshaw is a lecturer In English at the University of St Andrews. 

.Abraham Brumberg is the editor of Poland: Genesis of a Revolution, 1983. • 

Jeremy Calito is a fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. : 

Owen. Chadwick's books include Hensley Henson: A story of the friction between Church end State, 1983. 
John Cottingham is a lecturer In Philosophy at the University of Reading. 

Donald Daviess most recent collection of poems Is Three forWater Music, 1981. 

Toni Daris (s a lecturer in English at the University of Birmingham. 

Sean French Is Aaisiant Literary Editor of The Sunday Times; 

Maggie Gee's novel , The' Burning Book was published last year. 

Christopher HJtcheMUWashJpgtoncolumnistpftheA'fli/on. 

• Sir Harold Hobson's Theatre In Brttahu<A personal Wih' was published last weik. 

vha^'Roriaan C^tbolic Chaptain at tho UnWrdiy pf Cambridge from 1906 to .1977; 

Kf na«y*s (host recent book is Strategy and Diplomacy 1870-1945,19 ^!' ^ ’ \\‘ £ - 

.Gordon K. Le wills Profeasbrof PoUilcat Science at the University bfP'ufcrtoRicx). . 



Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road ■ 
London SWIW9SP -; f 


... .. " . . my winryi wi; Ul rUOllUAlCO, . 

:RolandLlttkwoocLl»a psychiatrist and social attlhropologist working at Guy's Hospital! Ltfndon. 

. ; I>o*t Locke's Reason: The life and thought of William Godwin Was published ib 1980. : 

■■■ Ed**Wd N,Lu(tw*k's most recent book is The GraifdStrategyoftheSovUt Union, 19$}, : 

EdWarid hfcndelson UProfessof of English and (^niparail^ Literature at Coiiuqbia University/ ■ ■ 
Bl^Morrtsoh’s fintcollcctionof poems. Dark Giau^s, will be published next month. . : 

J* r *™yN«»kdt Is Reader in Modern History at the University of Bfceter. ■ 

Chybfioriflsis the author ol Deconstruction, 1982. • "/ ... 

raftsiia Thoht^i Wotieyand'ntoinas Aton Wu published in 1982. - 

Mallse RUthven if Siam (n the World was reviewed in the TLS earUetf this month. J 

• RogwfiOTtoji'sreccnibOTtaM i- • • 

Denis Smyth la the author, with PduJ Frisian, of Spain, the EKCandNaio, 1984 V 
StephenSpender's The Thirties and After was published in 19T8. : 

Uurie Taylor, is Professor of Sociology at the Unlvereity of York. . , ■ : ii’' 

Brian Vickers is Professor qf English ahd Renaissance Literature at (he ETH 2Qrich - 

Mtc V -Wfer is the author of AVatiety of Catholic Modernists, 

. ' i.MtAhnni -yiriicirt: 


the furnace. Grants to literary magazines fltp 
abruptly withdrawn - most commonly in 2 
very areas of the country where they are Z 
needed. The American Association of hi 
lishers has begun to take an interest becawT 
where the textbook vigilantes are strong asin 
the huge state of Texas, they can compel a 
publisher to conform or to lose the contract 
The expense of printing a textbook twice (one 
Texan edition giving “Creationism" parity with 
the theory of evolution) is the only alternative 

Generally speaking, the foes of the First 
Amendment arc and have been religious fun- 
damentalists, white power advocates and other 
species of conservative. But there is an in- ' 
crease in the number of cases where radical 
sectarians are becoming censors too. Huckle- 
berry Finn is removed from some shelves for 
its “racial stereotypes”. In Minneapolis, a 
coven of feminists and religious zealots has 
enacted a law empowering the authorities to 
fine and close bookshops which offend against 
a rather broad definition of the exploitation of 
women. The National Coalition Against CCo- 
sorship, which has done some excellent woricia 
this field and which is sympathetic to feminist 
complaints, has said of the alliance, “A one- 
night stand, we trust”. 

Among the fiction that keeps getting itself 
picked on by the pious is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter. When it was Rut 
jpublished, an illogical clergyman denouncedit 
by saying that “There is an unsound state of 
public morals when the novelist is permitted, ! 
without a scorching rebuke, to select such 
crimes and to invest them with all the fascine 
tion of genius and all the charms of a highly ( 
polished style.” Here is the essential cry of Ibc 5 
Salem type; Caliban making a lunge for the ■ 
(mirror. It is heard still in the land. Recently, f. 
the schoolboard of a Long Island town de- 
scribed a list of banned books as “Anti-Amer- 
'ican, anti-Christian, anti-Semetic [ric] and 
just plain filthy.” The Supreme Court found , 

• (alas not unanimously) that, “OUr Constitu- 
tion does not permit the official suppression of '■ 
. ideas.” The censors are mangy and sometimes l 

. rabid foxes; the Constitution, thank heaven.i I 

a sturdy hedgehog. I 

* * * • 

The popular song of the year has been, |H : 
question about it, Cindy Lauper’s powerful t 
version of Girls Just Want to Have Fun. By the • 

end of its immediate first popularity, scholarly J 
articles on the lyric were beginning to appear- ; 
Perhaps this is because it implicitly poses an 
answer to Freud’s question, “What do women 
•want?” AH summer long, I have been wonder- 
ing what the whole controversy has been i* 
minding me of. The loss of William Emp»n 
finally brought the rogue memory to heeUn 
1940, he wrote a poem called “Reflection ho* 
Anita Loos”. The refrain, drawn from the J 
. thor of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, is "A PjV 
.can’t go on laughing all the time" - as in I*. 
envoi : ‘ 

It gives a million gambits for a mime 
On which a social system can be based: ' 

No man is sure he does not need to climb, • _ ( 
i A girl can’t go on laughing all the time- . 

Which also reminds me thqt Anita Loo* 
asked, not long ago on a TV chat-sh<w,rj\ 
she would calf, her best-known book \tt , 

■ wrote it again for today. “I should call it w 

lenten Prefer Gentlemen* was her unbesiwnnjs . ■ . 
response, . ■ 

A colloquium on bibliography 

fifteedth-cenhirylcivih^tiohithe Wfem . 

printing and the ISTC project will . 

th^ritishjtibrary'and th^Warbdrgl t u[J 
September 26-28. The ISTC m 

■ : Short-title Catalogue), ' . 

progress since 1980, is- a m&n ■ >. A 

.catalogue d£ fifteenth-qdn wry pr®. ®.^ ; .*■ 

- -<rf Dr Lotto i 

sent state, though far .from flotnP 1 '^ at i 0 n • j 
‘ prisds some 18 ,Q00 Utles ^ ! 
‘ on incunabula than is aval fable ba’; : ‘1 

single system. Jt is mou 5^ ( hiici^acc^^^ ; .* f j 
September 24 will be made pnbU j 

via the British Library 1 ‘ > 

inaiiauratins a new phase ill 


via the British Library ‘ ; 

inaugurating a new phase + ’ : , 

The colloquiumwiU 

questions bibliograpHy j 

historians, and what hjstorianS,Mfl. ^ j, JJ*: 

. ,tftjbibliogrdphyi.’ ; - >•; 
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Letters 

Roman Foreign Policy 

Sir - It is distressing to have to reply to replies, 
but A. N. Sherwin-White’s complaints (Let- 
ters September 7) should not pass without 
comment. Had I been asked to review his book 
for the Journal of Roman Studies, he would 
have had the “fuller review” which both he and 
I would prefer. (I have twelve pages of detailed 
notes on the book.) Given a limited amount of 
space, for a more general public, I could only 
indicate the general scope of the book, which I 
faithfully did (including what the title pronuses 
and he fails to deliver), and take out widely 
scattered points for detailed comment. I had to 
point out that the book frequently misinter- 
prets ancient sources and modern discussions, 
and that it shows little acquaintance with scho- 
larly work over a vast area in the last twenty 
years. The fact that it is tbe first attempt to 
treat Roman relations with Mithridates fully in 
a long time is unfortunately irrelevant to its 
quality; and as I had to point out, some of the 
author’s detailed claims to originality are un- 
founded. 

As regards the important chronology of the 
90s, I carefully refrained from stating my 
opinion, but was content to set out (as far as 
space permitted) the ancient sources and the 
present assessment of the numismatic evi- 
dence. The, former are misrepresented in the 
book, and as to the latter, the author was not 
properly acquainted with the facts and wholly 
oblivious of the general problems of method- 
ology involved in using such evidence. Hence his 
attempt (the third, each time with different 
dating in detail, in a few years) to arrive at a 
chronology is invalid, and since chronology is 
basic to all historical interpretation, a large 
part of his detailed interpretation falls with it. 
This could not be ignored. 

As to Cilicia and the state of the Treasury in 
58-56, Sherwin-White has nothing to say on 
the points I raised: the plain statement in the 
“Cnidos law” has been added to the literary 
sources long known in the one case, and his 
argument in the. other is valueless for the 
reasons /dearly stated. Nor are an unsatisfac- 
tory index and inadequate maps irrelevant to 
the potential reader. 

I did point out that, although no general 
picture emerges from the book, individual 
issues are often fully treated, with interesting 
new observations on occasion. My statement 
that a useful military history of the Eastern 
“mpaigns might have been peelod out of the 
hook was removed by the editor (no doubt for 
reasons of space): I am happy to add it here. . 
E.BADIAN. ' 

Department of History, Harvard Unlveralty, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 02138. 

Editing Yeats 

Shi - Richard J. Fioneran (Letters, August 31)' 
finally admits to consideration some, but by no 
“wns all, of the evidence he overlooked while 
Preparing his edition of Yeats’s poems. His 
reading of this new material Is partial and cap- 
tious. It'is clear that his attention to detail is 
1 n °t informed by any awareness 6f the coh- 

i Q which Yeats and his wife worked upoti: 

I toe last editions of his works j nor of the context 

! *5* rest; df the surviving materials pro-. 

vide;" ‘ : . ' " '/ •• . <! •. 

• ■ tiluitr'atidn ct^ay be given as follows: 

1) In discussing the ordering of Yeats’s plays 
" a considerable problem, and, used as 
Wdence for the preferred ordering of tije 

• PWnis,. a subsidiary although , corroborating 
■ Point- Flnneran is silent about the instructions 

for the, chronological ordering of 
rj 6 volume of plays; By deleting certain 6f 

' anhotatidns upon' his copy of the docn- 
^Lentitled “W Jb.; YBATS pfe tUXB 
..BptnQN* Yeats made it (dear that h this ■ 
•wonbiogical prder^ was H CQrrect” 'arid that 
. yWJjfn Were “ ip follow it" i That is the.point 
to in my review. There are problem? 
the dates assigned to individual plays, 
£2 ^Mntionsfpr the.vplume are.un-, 


; ii I 


■ I ^cr^i order of the second ^ypiqme of 
S!?- ■ chronological;, given • Yeats’s 

; •*; group certain of tils plays into units , 

• ®^cywerp publisheti.in 1921 and. 1934. Thus 

. :‘..®t.VOlllnie hKmM ni.fk C/m. Dinar (nr ri/lM. 


With Fopr Plays for pah - 
: - • - r 'Wd proceeds chronologicaUy ' thfqugh’ 


ii.-.- : V ' .. i 


The Player Queen, King Oedipus, Oedipus at 
Colonus to tbe plays of the volume. Wheels and 
Butterflies, the contents of which have been 
reordered chronologically and were to be re- 
published as a group, entitled “More Plays for 
Dancers”. Again, not all the dates assigned by 
Macmillan are correct, but Yeats's intentions 
are dear. Fioneran lists in his letter the indi- 
vidual plays in the volume, but does not make 
clear this particular chronological arrange- 
ment. 

2) The list he quotes (with its mistitled The 
Full Moon In March ) is evidently not the list 
sent to A. P. Watt on June 11 and 14, 1937, but 
the later list intended for Scribner and cited 
in my letter of August 10. As Finneran has not 
seen the originals of these various documents 
which, as far as I know, have only been used by 
Professor Jeffares and me, it is apparent that 
the discrepancies between broadly similar lists 
elude him. The evidence in this case is simple. 
The Scribner list is of a later date - it refers to 
copy for Volume V which was to have been 
Cuala Press proof “not yet ready” on “June 22, 
1937”. (On that day Yeats and Harold Macmil- 
lan were settling, in London, future plans for 
various books, including a new trade edition of 
these Cuala Essays.) In this list Volume VII is 
entitled A Vision', ill the Macmillan plans it 
remained Discoveries until after Yeats’s death. 
Further, A Vision is “[djelayed because book is 
now in the press with Macmillan and Co.” - 
scarcely something Yeats and his wife would 
have needed to tell Macmillan. Subsequent 
correspondence in the Macmillan Archive con- 
firms that the list they received was another 
copy of the one entitled “W.B. YEATS / DE 
LUXE EDITION” (BL Add MS 55800 125-6). • 

3) This Scribner list orders the poems in the ' 
Collected Poems ordering, as we would expect, 
since Yeats had followed Macmillan’s request 
to send Scribner the “latest text” (a letter the 
tone of which Finneran has missed). I regret 
having to cost him “a perfect palace of 
thought" in this matter, but it has been an 
enduring aspect of the confusion in which he 
finds himself that tie apparently cannot disting- 
uish between matters of text and matters of 
ordering. While the Collected Poems had be- 
come the standard text, it was not the standard 
arrangement of that text. There was no need 

. for Macmillan to remind Yeats of this, for the 

■ departure from the standard ordering was for 
that popular edition alone. 

4) Yeats was “ready to foist on many of his 
devoted American readers” - 750 of them, to 
be precise - “an elaborate edition of his poems 
in an inferior arrangement”, ifFlnnoran wishes 
to have it that way- the words are his, after all. 
In doing bo, Yoats was not “keeping the proper 
scheme a closely held secret, to be revealed 
only after his death”. He naturally wanted both 
the Scribner and the EDL projects out In his 
lifetime, but he was certainly content to allow 
his London publisher to judge the right mo- 
ment to release their edition, and the right 
moment to revise their popular arrangement. 
No one working with Yeats’s texts will be sur- 
. prised that he arranged them to suit various 

. audiences, or that he chose to follow the advice 
of his agent and publisher. - 
J 5) It is remarkable to hear now that Finneran ’ 
was “not unaware of the. provisional, title 
‘Poems 1933-1937”’ found In these new docu* 
ments. The point is not discussed in Editing 
'Yeats's Poems where Finneran debates 
whether to use the title ( Parnell's Funeral and 
Other Poems, 1935) for the poems taken from 
A Full Moon in March. ...... ... ; i: ; 

6), As for ! the :Soribner /.prefaces, they did 
indeed pose a problem for; Macmillan after. 

’ Yeats's death: The Gpole and Dublin editions 
' at this point became rival projects, with Scrib- 
ner enhancing their, seven-volume project to 

■ eleven volumes to match Macmillan’s. Mac- 
millan had no option but to decide (on June 13, 
1939) not to claim these prefaces. But the ori- 
ginal policy whereby the Macmillan project 

would encompass the Scribner one, reaffirmed 

in one of Yeats’s last letters to his publisher, 
was realized in the end: Macmillan published 
those prefaces for the first time, but not until 

Essayt and Introductions (1961).. .' • ; 

l! • "fElditors are btiman anp inhabit a fallible 
World” - we now have Prpfeasor Finqeran’s 
*: Word for it. There surely can be no discredit in 
^admitting that Editorial poficy” might have to 

r.v : 4 .• •' ; : ' '■••■V ' ‘ - 1 .- 


be re-examined in the tight of new material. ■ 
Apparently that policy was first settled very 
casually - “in the halls of the British Library", . , 
and elsewhere. Finneran presupposes too 
much in attempting to imply that I am the only 
editor of the new Collected Edition who has 
any qualms about maintaining existing “pol- 
icy” in the face of new, undiscussed materials. 
With the intricate assessment of complex evi- 
dence involved, I doubt whether the corres- 
pondence columns of the TLS are really any 
more appropriate a venue for an editorial con- 
ference than are the “halls of the British Lib- 
rary". 

WARWICK GOULD. 

Department of English, Royal Holloway College, 
University of London, Egham, Surrey. 

i A Blake Poem 

:Sif, - Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s interpretation 
(September 14) of the newly discovered Blake 
poem is very persuasive, but I think there is a 
little more to be said. 

The Fairy calls the Bird “Phoenix! Heavens 
Dove!” This surely echoes Shakespeare’s 
poem where “the phoenix and the dove” are 
“co-supremes and stars of love”. The marriage 
of gentle dove and flaming phoenix is a truly 
Blakean marriage of contraries, of heaven and 
hell, and such a marriage is undisturbed by the 
irresponsibility of the fairies, who, os I sought 
to illustrate in my book The Sports of Cruelty 
(1972), are often ambiguous ministers of sex- 
ual joy. “Seem a Child & be a Child”, bids the 
poet. In Blake’s Tate Gallery picture of Ob- 
eron and Titania reunited after their jealous 
quarrel the fairies dancing in a ring (so dif- 
ferent from Fuseli’s fairies) have no ambiguity; 
they have slim adolescent bodieB and the faces 
of frank, happy children. 

JOHN ADLARD. 

146 Holland Road, London W14. 

Sir, - According to the late Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes (September 14), the background to 
Mrs Elizabeth Butts’s needlework picture of 
two hares “so far from being ‘drab’ is rendered 
in wool with streaks of strong colour”. Drab is, 
in fact, the coarse linen fabric on which Mrs 
Butts embroidered her panel. Like “shoddy” 
(wool) the trade noun has become an . adjec- 
tive. 

*B. J. M. FOLLIOT. 

3 Ravenslea Road, London SW12, 

'The Laughter of 
Carthage* 

Sir, - I'm beginning to wonder if Valentine 
Cunningham (September?) isn’t in direct com- 
petition with my narrators. He’s now reviewed 
three novels of mine (two in the TLS) with his 
teeth firmly in the wrong end, as it were, of the 
stick. These reviews, moreover, seem to tell us 
more about the reviewer than the novel (the 
"erotic squalor" of revolutionary Russia?) The 
effect of this juxtaposition between ray dreadful 
characters and Cunningham's remorseless gul- 
libility i$ becoming too much for me; it invo Ives 
a shift of reality almost impossible to register, 
let alone interpret! Admittedly, it’s the stuff of 
■ true comedy, and I’m tempted to see how far it 
can go, But is it healthy? It’s plainly not doing . 
: Cunningham a lot of good; he gets more upset 
every time; And it would be selfish of me to 
perpetrate things merely for my own pleasure. 
I’m prepared to call it quits: if Cunningham 
will 8 top reading my novels, I’ll stop reading his 
reviews. I suspect Mr Cunningham needs a 
rest. I probably do, too.' . : . . - 
MICHAEL MOORCOCK, 
c/p Anthony Shell Associates, 2-3 Moiwell Street, 
'London WC1. 1 


'Mandragola' , 

Sir, - In the TLS of June 29 John Hale writes 
that “the National Theatre’s production is the 
first London professional staging of an English 
version’.' of Machiavelll’s Mandragola. He is in 
error. A production of Mandragola was pre- 
sented at the Mercury Theatre in the early days, 
of the war/- when I myself was directing plays 
there, though not this one, which, to the best of 
my recollection was translated by Ashley 
Dukes, the proprietor of the theatre. , 

JOHN .CHANDOS. . . • ' v * ; 

ywft4lfci«i t Luma 30 580. France. , ^ ^ . 


Blackwell 

The Poems of 
Charlotte Bront£ 

Edited by TOM WINN1FRITH 

This new critical edition of Charlotte's 
poems presents corrections to previous 
unreliable editions, and includes many 
hitherto unpublished poems. Each has 
been checked against extant manuscripts, 
recording the variants and as far as 
possible establishing correct readings. 

The Shakespeare Head Press 
464 pages, £19.50 (0 631 12563 9) 

Aristocracy 

JON AT HAH POWIS 

Throughout western history the exercise 
of power has often been the birthright of a 
privileged few. This book analyses the 
features of aristocratic rule, and attempts 
to explain why - until the very recent 
past that rule was accepted by the 
community as a whole. 

New Perspectives on the Past 

160 pages, hardback £14.95 (0631 130679) 

paperback £4.50 (0 631 13706 8) 

A Woman’s Place 

An Oral History of Working-Class 

Women 1890-1940 

ELIZABETH ROBERTS 

Based largely on the memories of those 
recalling their own arid their parents' lives, 

A Woman’s Place describes the life of 
working-class women In this period. It 
depicts vividly both their working lives 
and their times of leisure, describing 
holidays and courtships and discussing 
attitudes to sex and sexuality. 

276 pages, £14.95 (0 631 13572 3) 

I Kinship in the Past 

An Anthropology of 
' European Family Life 1500 - 1900 
' &NPREJ8'PLAKANg 

■ ' AndreJs Plakans builds on thq pioneering 

work of Laslett, Ladurje, DUby, Stone, ; 
Goody anc| MacfarJane to produce a book 
which Will be required reading In Social 
history, especially the history of the family. 

I and personal relationships. It applies the 
! concepts of anthropology td the very • 
different evidence of historical documents, 
thereby showing that It Is possible to . 
develop an analysis of the kinship system. 
304 pages, £24.50 (0831 13066 7) 

Witchcraft and 
Religion 

The Politics of Popular Belief 
CHRISTINA LARNER 

- This book represents the collected work 
on witchcraft of one of our moat Important 
social historians. It deals with a subject ' 
that lis both important and difficult - 

- these beliefs 1 lie ,;at the precise Intersection, 
-of religion. arid law* economics and family^ 

■ life. To penetrate the subject requires a 
scholar knowledgeable in ail these fields 

- a task for which Dr Lafner was uniquely 
qualified. 

192 pages, £15.60 (0 631 13447 6) 

Language and 
Class in Victorian 
England 

i. K.C. PHILUPPS . 

i In Victorian England language was a 
i subtle arid precise way of defining one’s 
social position and having it defined by . 

5 others. This book studies the expressions, 
s grammatical structures and pronunciation 
f thought to be signally upper-class and 
Identifies the different levels of lower-class 
r speech. 

The Language Library 

208 pages, £19.50 (o 83113689.4) l ■■ ^ 
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COMMENTARY. 

Propriety under Popocatepetl 


Galen Strawson 

Under Ihe Volcano 
Various dnemns 

Considered in itself, John Huston's film Under 
the Volcano is unimpressive. Considered ns a 
film of Malcolm Lowry's churrigueresque, 
flawed masterpiece it is bad - despite some 
decent photography and some perfectly good 
acting by Albert Finney as Geoffrey Firmin, 
the retired British Consul to Cuernavaca, Jac- 
queline Bisset as his divorced, returning wife 
Yvonne, and Anthony Andrews as his twenty- 
nine-year-old Marxizing brother Hugh. 

The ways in which it is bad are more interest- 
ing than the ways in which it is unimpressive. 
Perhaps Huston's main error lies in his deter- 
mination to peg ouf a firm plot, to highlight 
motive, finger significant details, and minimize 
obscurity and ambiguity. One result of this is 
that all the attempted surreptitiousness of the 
Consul's drinking is lost. Another is that his 
spasms of jealousy about Yvonne’s close rela- 
tions with Hugh are made highly noticeable. 
But they are much more powerfully presented 
in Lowry’s novel, as brief, almost fortuitous 
and soon-forgotten interruptions of the scat- 
tered, circumfluent process of alcoholic self- 
absorption. It is. true that Finney’s Consul is a 
plausible drunk. But Lowy's Consul is an im- 
plausible drunk, and often an unobvious one. 
As Hugh says. “Half the time you can’t tell 
when he’s tight anyway." 

So it is that in this film the great strength of 
Anglo-American cinema - the instinct for dear 
and well-made story - turns into a weakness. 
Lowry’s vast, vague weave of alcoholic dis- 
junction, illusion and irrelevance, of distorted 
association, nostalgic repetition and elusive 
allusion, is tidied up into a series of scenes: 
Yvonne’s return to Cuernavaca in the early 
morning of the Mexican Day of the Dead, 


forth in an empty bar; theiT return to their 
house; the Consul's various matutinal flights in 
search of drink; the visit to the fiesta fair- 
ground; the bus ride to Tomalfn; Hugh's per- 
formance in the bullring; and so on. 

All this is in the book, but Lowry is not much 
of a storyteller, and the scenes he sets are 
merely colourful terms in which to express the 
terrible. Facile romance of drink. The film duti- 
fully recreates them, and it places a drunken 
Consul within them. But it fails to present them 
through the Consul's eyes. It respects Lowry's 
Tarot imagery, but it fails completely to convey 
any sense ofwhat the Day of the Dead was like 
for the Consul. It fails to convey the ghastliness 
of his continual backsliding, the miserable 
drama of his perpetual akrasia, the incredible, 
self-aware squalor of his squabbling self. It 
gives no sense of the moments of perfection, of 
the routine hells of deprivation, of the special 
perceptions of beauty, of “the perils, the com- 
plications, yes, Ihe importance of a drunkard’s 
life” - of the subject of Lowry’s book, in other 
words. 

This is, admittedly, a difficult thing to do. 
But the Consul could have spent some time in 
the lavatory at the Salbn Ofdlia in Tomalfn; 
and the violent cut-up juxtapositions and inter- 
ruptions of scenes, images and voices that he 
experiences there could have been directly ex- 
pressed on film. We could have been allowed 
to hear some of his insistent inner voices, 
“hissing and shrieking and yammering" some 
of the regular "familiars" who gabble in his ear 
as he sits silently with Yvonne and fails, as they 
gabble, to hear what she says. We could have 
been given some sense of the internal argu- 
ment, the particular casuistic circuitry of alco- 
holic thought. (“How sensible to have had a 
mescal. How sensible!") The Consul’s dis- 
torted perceptions are also a proper subject for 
film, as are his experiences of the “sinister and 
urgent and inflamed ” minutiae of his surround- 


. i iif v ■» *,+ • • i . ■ * . A/ • 1 



’ Spectacle and speculation 


jpAencof fora amid irregular prisms " . an engraving from B. Faujas de Saint-Food's Essais degtologie. 
i ‘ r * prodliced ln v °yage Into Substance; Art, science, nature, and the illustrated travel account, 

1760-1840 by Barbara Maria Stafford (645pp, with 270 plates, MIT Press. £37.95. 0262 192233), 

the ill-famed Farolito bar in Parian where the - of slippage or drift, or of the illimitable extea 
Consul finishes up are colourful, in Huston’s of the last day of the Consul’s life. The nm 
version. But the Farolito is still too clean five conventions of film are such that qmmIj 
' unuel s Farolito would have been a more has to dwell on a detail for a few extra seccaj 

accurately sinister place). And the camera is for the audience to sense a disproportion, u 

stone cold sober. It moves like a disapproving uneasiness, an improper stretching of time.i 
tourist. It could have come in closer. It could potential obsessiveness. But Huston more 
have lost focus. It might have profited from cleanly and economically on, diluting and da- 

being hand-held. It could have stumbled. The tancing. The way in which he changes thefiuf 

lmage^could have fractured through a prism, scenes - Yvonne arrives at the Farolito ate 
when suddenly matter was disjunct”. The vol- the Consul is closeted with his unintenW 
cano Popocatepetl could have simply hap- whore, and exits weeping, instead of bearioj 
pened into view, serene or sinister, instead of the shots that kill him while still sdugEq 

being the subject of separate set sequences. down the overgrown path to Parifin - fa ifr 

But Huston has flattened the whole thing markably effective; but only as a way of dim 
out. His film is in far too much of a hurry, ishlng the power and tragedy of Lowry’iow 
trying to get the details in. It creates no feeling conclusion. 


Roger Warren 

Hi? Canadian Shakespeare Festival 
Stratford, Ontario 

The outstanding event of fois year’s rather un- 
even season at Stratford . Ontario is a masterly 
production of A Midsummer Night's Drearq by 
John Hirsch, the festival’s Artistic Director, 

• who has a gift for seizing upon what is most 
important in a play and presenting this in the 
most vividly theatrical' way. His starting-point 

• is Yitan la’s extended account of the chads in 

* the natural World which mirrors the chaotic 

• • relationships in the fairy, kingdom and among 

the “human : mortals".! Desmond Heeiey’s 
beautiful designs transform the stark platform 
stage tnlo a wood of ta\l, slender saplings; 
brpWn autumn leaves on these midsummer 
, trees aptly suggest the confusion of the seasons 
Which Titania describes j 
'T he corresponding confusion between men 
and women is established in an extended open- 
ing ;battle fought by Theseus and his army of 
- .conqubtadors against Hippply taartdber Ama- 
4zdns, g tension irepeai^in foe fatjy jjuahrel • , 
^^on^ attend^nts menace TJtahia’s ■ 

• Vnth s^ars. Patricn^ Conolly’s pale, sad.’ in- 
i. tense Jitania is a development from her de- 
, feated Hippolyta. and Nicholas Pennell’s 

sfernly dominating Theseus grows Info, an 
‘ • Oberon pf awesome authority. • \ > 

. . ; HirscH's approach intensifies the impact of 
. the magnificent verse, Hfopolyta’s, comparison 
- ' of the moon to a “silver bow, ; new-bent in 
hpaven” takespn a new immediacy in a context 
•* which emphasizes that, she is an Amazonian 
queenj turd Titania’s account pf the seasonal 
copfusipns Is delivered with an exceptional 
urgency, as if .her life. defends upon it. When 
, Penriell and Gbnolly reappear as Theseus and 

• Hippolyta, their fresh green hunting robes, set 
against those brown ieavps, arid Pennell's 
pointing of Theseus’s witty irony ashe modifies 
his curlier severity tqwardsfoe lovers^ effec- 
tively capture the. new mood of “gentle con- 
cord" which resolves the preceding tefiribVis. 


Nor does the stress on those tensions involve 
any loss of humour, either in the lovers' quar- 
rels or in the easy, unforced performances of 
t lie mechanicals. The basic comedy of situation 
as delicate fairy queen falls in love with braying 
ass-headed weaver is the funnier because both 
Titanla and Bottom (Brian Bedford, quietly 
confident in any situation) are such strongly 
characterized Individuals. Quince (William 
Needles) has unusual control over his cast, 
even correcting them during the play scene 
itself. The production ends with a touch of 
sheer theatrical magic: the consecrated field- 
dew with which the fairies bless the palace is 
reflected in ■shimmering light all over the roof 
of the theatre. Hirsch is a great showman, but 
he never allows such effects to overwhelm' the 
actors or to distract front 1 the text. Neither 
danger is avoided in .other. productions. 

Mark Lamos’s Merchant of Venice. , for in- 
stance, takes place during an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian carnival . and the stage is filled 
with conimedia dcll’arte figures to Isolate Shy- 
lock’s severity from the. Christians’ revelry. 
But the contrast seems externally imposed, 

. and has nothing like the impact pf the charged 
: :, m°meim ^t the end -of ; the trial scerte when- 
. Aritonio drops a crudtfix roudd Shylock’s neck 
as he* kneels humiliated before the Duke: 

•. revenge mingles with -Christian mercy,' 1- 
The elaborate eighteenth-century' staging 
certainly helps Domini Blythe as Portia. Her 
first stone -is like the, Marschallin's levee (n Der ‘ 

. Rosenkayalier, and her huge entourage Is par- 
tlcularly useful when the gre a ( I ady becomes an 
“unlessoned gijV’as sheresignsher powerand 
ail her possessions to, ’her new husband.- It Is a 
delight td, nieet a Portia who has all the 
humour, authority arfd tenderness of the part 
‘ after the miscast Portias recently encountered 1 
at Stratford-upon-Avbh and Chichester. But ■ 
|he lacks a worthy' adversary. John NeVille as 
Shylock, like other mqmberkof the company, : 
fails to cope with the technical problems pre- 
stnted by this treachefous theatre. The stage is 
thrust so far intn th* ■ .. 


frequently befc&iis'ihaddl- 


ble to the section of the far-flung audience 
from whom he has turned away. This fatally 
breaks the continuity of speeches, which are 
often nervously gabbled, especially if they con- 
tain verbal humour, and are further disrupted 
by restless movement. 

Michael Langham directs Love's Labour's 
Lost, as he did an earlier version which this 
company brought to Chichester in 1964. The 
costumes have changed (from Caroline to 
Edwardian), the interpretation has not. As be- 
fore, Langham makes much of the play’s two 
climaxes, the multiple sonnet-reading and the 
almost imperceptible materializing of the mes- 
senger of death among the revellers. But else- 
, where, although the stage is bursting with in- 
vention, the jokes do not arise from character 
or situation- with the partial exception of John 
Neville’s Armado, a ragged Quixote falling 
apart with senility. Nicholas Pennell loads 
Holofemes down with gags, and the result is 
that his rebuke to. the lords for their cruel 
mockery, “This is not generous, not gentle, not 
humble”, goes for nothing. 

, Th ® chief indication that the production is 
not really exploring the foxti&foat the conclud- 
ing spring and: winter songs pre treated as a 
mere accompaniment to the ladies* departure. 
The reduction of such a crucial passage to 
background music for an elaborate stage 

spectacle- like fo B bustling activity which dis- 

fracts from the sense instead of clarifying it, 
positively discourages audiences from attemp- 
ting to follow anything but foe most general 
Outline of the Story.. And yet even such noisy, 
inattentive audiences as these can be made to 
; hsten, as Joseph Ziegler’s confident BCrowne 
shows, when he takes the audience step’ by step 
Snf'r ^ roUgh his ld r« Verbal demonstra- ■ 
£ w ? P *? w ? r t0 MY broken oaths, sp . 

Sophistical conclusion; “It is religion to 

'Imighter 6lSWt ' rn *' ■ -? S 8reeted w1 ^ delighted 

; ® 8lcr a product of the young company 
.\vhich works primarily at the Third Stage, a • 
smali-scaie replica of the Festival Theatre, 
where promising young actors are gained to 
cope with (he derriahds'cff the 1 milH sfh^Twb ' 


other former members of this young coibjwi. 
Colm Feore and Seana McKenna, ^ve strikiflf 
performances in the title roles of Peter 
efficient Romeo and Juliet at the main b®t: 
its most original feature is a very subtle 
Capulet from Patricia Conolly, apprehensiidj 
trying to save Juliet from the kind of iwd 
marriage she herself has endured, but |adM| 
the force of character to oppose her domineer- 
ing husband. 

Die small size of the Third Stage consWs- 
ably reduces the problems which actors bee®* 
the main stage. Leon Rubin encourages * 
cast of The Two Gentlemen of Verona to wf# 
a steadier, much more deliberate 
they would dare risk in the big thefttqe.inp™” 
to make the verbal jokes very dear 
emotions real. Unlike the updating in 
chant and Love's Labour’s Lost, the in#j snl 
dress in this production has a clear 
Rubin partly draws on the “sexually 
guous" image of modern, pop singed 
round difficulties like the outlaws, who ^ 
loqk like an aggressively ambiderfrM* 
group, choosing Valentine, as thelr leapcr 
cause he is “beautified with goodly dtfp* • ■ 

, 1 the modern fashions are chiefly used 
ths adolescent emotional confusions 
. lovers, .! 

Julia and Proteus play their fe™™ . . ^ than 
bed: their affair has gone 8° muc ^ “Jf . 
in most productions at .thW n Pl « (e5 B 
; more than usual seems at stake ^hc^ . 
betrays her. After that harsh eXpcn 
1 becomes hard-bitten and resenirul..^ .^ 
i the oroauctl 01 ?, 


of forgiveness at the tod is 0 v< 

• clear that, he is not simply ^ SiM 
. to Proteus: hefe he toys “afl piy I n em brio 

also give to thee”. The Pf .i '^s 

watched in distrust by th,e 6s* 

• dark ending, with no 

not entirely' solve the problems^ ^ 

text, but like John 

deeply into the play ; and niak« _ o . 

whole do not. 
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Of time, chance and indifference 


Gra ham Bradshaw 

leoSjanACek 

OsutL 

Coliseum 

eno publicity claims that Osud is at last 
receiving its British premiere. That claim 
would be dismissed if Janfitek’s score had been 
rearranged for brass band , but few will be trou- 
bled by the fact that what takes place on the 
Coliseum stage bears so little relation to the 
carefully considered, precisely stated inten- 
tions of one of the greatest modern dramatists. 

Janfi&k’s own failure to secure a staged per- 
formance is usually attributed to the shortcom- 
ings of BartoSovi's mawkishly poetic, “Push- 
kinesque” libretto; but BartoSovfi was merely 
versifying JanfiCek's own exceedingly specific 
and detailed scenario, and her libretto is more 
complex but no more excessively "poetic" 
than, say, the text of JanSCek's cantata Amar- 
us. Poetic fashions change, but it seems dear, 
at least in retrospect, that what so perplexed 
and dismayed even Jan&tek’s friends and early 
champions, like Max Brod and Jaroslav Vogel, 
were those elements in Osud which now seem 
most modern and prophetic: in particular, the 
deliberately shocking, existential “absurdity" 
of Mila’s death, and the correspondingly self- 
conscious way in which Osud (like Smetana's 
The Devil’s Wall ) both utilizes and subverts 
romantic conventions. 

Its elaborate cross-references, internal paro- 
dies and dissonant juxtapositions ail accentu- 
ate that dilemma which tortures the composer- 
protagonist, 2ivn$, as he struggles to complete 
an opera which will make sense of life - his life 
- in art. On the one hsnd he wants to see, and 
depict, his reunion with Mila as an expression 
of "fate" or “destiny", which presupposes a 


meaningful universe; on the other, he is 
brought - above all, by the grotesque contin- 
gency of Mila’s death - to a terrifying sense of 
life as an implacably surging, Schopenhauerean 
process which cannot support human notions 
of meaning and value. In each act he is “cor- 
rected” by life itself, but cannot translate his 
struggling intuitions into an opera that will 
seem anything other than “funny and strange", 
"divn^ to asm£Sn6”: his own baffled verdict in 
Act Two is unwittingly echoed by the students 
in Act Three. Like Wordsworth’s “spots of 
time" or T.S. Eliot’s redeeming “moments", 
Zivny's conception of "fate” represents an 
attempt to endow life with the significance the 
artist then claims to discover. But Jandfiek ex- 
plores this fundamental romantic dilemma by 
ensuring that Zivny's conception is exposed to 
the workings of time and chance; to the 
mother's vicious parodies (for her, 2ivny is 
merely a "vile seducer" and transgressor of 
social morality); to the incomprehension and 
indifference of a society which lives at a lower, 
less demanding level; and to Zivny's own agon- 
ized suspicion that “they" were “right”, that it 
is all mere “chance". At the end of Osud the 
broken artist is helped off stage by the kindly, 
uncomprehending Dr Suda; in David Pount- 
ney’s no less uncomprehending production this 
last scene is simply excised, and replaced by a 
stupid piece of interpolated “business". 

Janfifiek provided very specific stage direc- 
tions for the first act, which takes place in the 
spa at Luhafiovice; for the director who is con- 
cerned to serve the drama, not use it as a 
springboard for his own self-regarding extrava- 
gance, there are two important challenges. The 
first is to achieve the right balance between 
verismo detail and expressionistic “heighten- 
ing”. Janfifiek specifies various realistic and 
picturesque details - including a “fantastic 
music pavilion” and “the Amantka well", a 


A change of fortune 


Harold Hobson 

ARTHUR MILLER 

A View from the Bridge 
Young Vic 

Arthur Miller once declared that since Amer- 
ica has no kings and queens she must find her 
tragedies in the lives of ordinary people . This is 

■ wfiht he attempted to do in A View from the 
Bridge. Its aim is to show that an apparently 
commonplace immigrant Italian in Brooklyn 
may undergo the same passionate and pitiable 
emotions, the same unsatisfiable desires as an 
Othello or a Ph&dre. Eddie Carboni is a long- 
shoreman who, as his wife perceives, and he 
himself does not, is in love With Catherine, his 
niece by marriage; and is moreover hag-ridden 

• oy an Irrational loathing of homosexuality. 
When two illegal immigrants (one of them his 
jjfe’s brother) seek refuge from the police in 
h« house, he perceives with a brooding mad- 
ness that Rodolpho,’ the younger of the two, 
will fall in love with 1 Catherine and she; With 

. .Wm. In the frenzy of his near-InceStuous love 
f°r CatheHne (who in 1956 in the fir£t London 
pipduction was played by the late Mafy Uro) 
he becomes pbksefetojd by an ungovernable rage 

• - at I ! 16 1 thoiighl (for which thete is little evi- 

■ .Jjjntoj that kodophp IS: a homosexual: His 

■ wife (Annie Ross) out of the depths 

■ i^r despaif rties out at him: “You want 


colonnade "roofed with airy blue glass", and 
yellow paths leading through (he park; but he 
also treats the passage of time (from early 
:-morning (o dusk in one short act) and the spa 
set’s secular worship of the sun in a deliberately 
heightened , unrealistic fashion . Pounlne y , 
who is evidently nut troubled by questions in- 
volving the identity of a work of art, thought it 
better to have a set consisting of vast polythene 
shower curtains, with a grand piano at the cen- 
tre of an intolerably noisy revolving stage. 

And instead of Janfltek’s very varied spa set 
- which should include Bohemian artists, 
clerks, teachers, priests, an old Slovak lady, a 
toddler, nnd some unvirginal schoolgirls - we 
have a largely undifferentiated crowd dressed 
in white; in short, a theatrical effect, or coup, 
of the kind so muifh admired by those who are 
indifferent to drama. This defuses Jandfiek’s 
second challenge, which is to open up a Tonio 
Krdger-Wke contrast between life as it is ordi- 
narily lived, and enjoyed, and the nnguished, 
self-absorbed inner realms of creativity, pas- 
sion and memory. In Jnntoek’s music drama, 
though not in this production, there is a critical 
and interrogative contrast between the spa 
set’s robust and healthy, but shallow nnd un re- 
flective “normality" - which JandCek neither 
satirizes nor condemns - and the lovers* pas- 
sionate rejection of the “spider's web" of 
ordinary existence, 2ivn^'s demand for spir- 
itual revelation, and the vulnerably romantic 
wish “to live our love, to live in dreams'*. 

The wonderful music which opens the 
second act is all but drowned by the noise of the 
revolving stage; Jantoek’s stage directions - 
that is, his dramatic conception - is again 
ignored. There is nothing to indicate £ivn^'s 
increased prosperity as a teacher, and of course 
there is no sign of the potted palm by the piano 
- a nice, curiously Ibsenesque detail through 
which Janfitek passed a sly comment on what 


four years’ marriage had made of the first act's 
sun and of the inner flames of a baffled creativ- 
ity. Mila’s death is hopelessly bungled: there is 
a walkabout through the shower curtains, until 
the revolving stage brings on two corpses. 

Osud has still to receive its premiere, If the 
Scottish or Welsh National Opera will stage it, 

1 hope they will re-employ Philip Langridge, 
who is excellent us 2ivnJ, and that the orches- 
tra will spend more time rehearsing. When the 
work is properly staged, audiences will be in a 
position to see how it provides the bridge be- 
tween Jenhfa and the great operas which were 
to follow. After the death of Ills beloved Olga 
and the ensuing collapse of his marriage, there 
was a decisive shift in JanfiCek's creative and 
dramatic preoccupations. Osud marks the 
break with “folk” opera; its troubled, ambiva- 
lent concern with the nature of Nature looks 
forward to the Vixe/r, its concern with the rela- 
tions between art and life - and with the fact 
that art counts for so little in most lives - looks 
forward to Makropulos and to the ironic quiz- 
zing of a bourgeois nnd materialistic society in 
DrouCek’, the extraordinary choruses in the 
third act were only surpassed years later, when 
Jan&Cek composed From the House of the 
Dead. It shows the magnificently assured com- 
poser of "national” opera transforming himself 
into an international and wholly contemporary 
dramatist. It deserves to be staged. 

Opera North's autumn season includes new 
productions, by Steven Pimlotl, of Cdvalleria 
Rusticana and / Pagliacci and the British pre- 
miere of Ernst Kfenek's Johnny Strikes Up 
(1927) - one of the first operas to employ-jazz 
and ragtime. U will be given in English, in a 
production by Anthony Besch, conducted by 
David Lloyd-Jones. There will be perform- 
ances in Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, 
Newcastle and London (Sadler’s Wells). 


An inveterate arranger 


■^Inepne', and you can’t have. Iter”. This is the; 
S .,hlghe$t;mbment ? greatly moving in its 

• that WiiM is desired cannot bp- Had, 

■ ..j^itsfoiTowfiii implication foatwhatcan.be 
. -~v> Jterseif , is no longer desired: all by 

. yfto ha8 ( nd cqmprehensibn of the whirl* 

• T n ® that ate tearing hlm to pteces. Thdquea- 
•. fois; tragedy? . ' » V ! ;* V. ' ‘ : 


K this prbductlohis that 

j .r-W- ^h prh^ilmg view. of tragedy is that 

* - J*!?' 'if' ^k:trkg|cfoeyb who is desfroyed by. 

" . ‘-325® fo jlis:ch^racter,N<^ thqrearefiaws 

‘ ^ Eddie. but; whhre pan^flrid .any-: 

• A JJ"? 1 K Jfon pt ;thh;:hefyid? He destroys ;his 

; betrayshlsfellow-Italians; 

' : 3,, iiJWrHS Sphder of speech: He is In h perpetual 

■ |; ; 'A *•; , , ,• .. . 


strength is a sham. When he teasingly fights 
Rodolpho (who has no desire to fight him) it is 
evident that, did he so wish, Rodolpho could 
knock Eddie into the middle of next week. So 
obvious is it that Eddie is not of the stuff that 
tragic heroes are made of that Miller, in ex- 
panding the original (and much better) one-act 
version of 1955, felt compelled to introduce a 
lawyer who. at the end, like a Greek chorus, 
assures us that Eddie uas a really fine fellow 
after all. This part is well played by David 
Hargreaves. 

In 1956 everything of the tragic hero that 
Miller had failed to put into Eddie was com- 
pensated for by a wonderful performance by 
Anthony Quayle. In Quayle was the great 
strength, the towering personality, the genuine 
incomprehension which at the Young Vic Mal- 
colm Tierney does not give us. Miller himself, 
in an interesting programme note, admits this. 
Of Quayle he . exclaims, “Brilliant. Magnifi- 
eentl He was no pipsqueak longshoreman. It 
1 made your hair stand on end.” And surprising- 
ly lie didh’t like it. The accent was too U. For 
apparently a “pipsqueak longshoreman” was. 
! what be wanted, Miller in this play was n ot 
Writing from the conventional academic stand-: 

1 point. He did want to present us with a king 
disguised as a longshoremah. He wanted a 
longshoreman, speaking Brooklynese. 

Thjs is precisely what the Young Vic gives 
him. The accent of Brooklyn in £oger Smith’s 
production is presumably authentic, and nafur- 
\ alisjlc authenticity! seems to be something that 
Miller rates tfghjy-Sbelagh Keegan’s setting of 
! a shabby kltchep.and living-room, shadowed 
: by the vast bulk of the sinister Brooklyn 
Bridge; js remarkable. Nevertheless A View 
: flotn tin?, Bridge can only be reconciled with the 
generally accepted Aristotelian conception qf 
- , tragedy If , we consider that what Aristotle de- 
; jhanded: was npt character but, as John Jones 
' • has argued, action or plht, the real constituent 
:of tragedy being pot the preSence.of the tragic 
herb, but the occurrence of a changq qf for- 
| tune! At thp< Young Me' there Is a .change of 
[ 1 .fortunes it coincides with the arrival of Rodol- 
v oho. f thlnk we must glye foerproduction the 


Anthony Hobson A 

The Dpuce Legacy 

Bodleian Library .Oxford .until October 27 

The collecting career of the Bodleian Library’s 
greatest benefactor/ Francis Douce (1757- 
1834), makes an interesting contrast with that 
of his near-contemporary, William Beckford. 
Both started youiig - Douce bought his first 
medieval manuscript at the' age of eighteen - 
and continued to make acquisitions till the end 
of their lives. Both, followed their own pre- 
dilections and avoided the fashionable subjects 
of the time: first editions of the classics, 
Shakespeare quartos and early . printing - 
though Douce managed to accumulate six Cax- 
tons. They shared a taste for cookery and de- 
monology, the Roman liturgy and the exotic; 
both owned albums of Chinese paintings from 
foe Van Braam sale, both admired William 
Blake, both visited, and bought books in, Paris 
during the Revolution and again after Water- 
loo, both collected works of art as well as 
books. 

Douce, it is tnle, did not Share Beckford’s 
interest Irt travel, biit Beckford would not have 
been indifferent to many of Douce's speciali- 
ties: the Danci of Death, Ihe medieval collec- 
tion of (ales known as the Gesta RomanOrum, 
fools and folly, emblem books, lacemaking, 
calligraphy. 1 But here the resemblance ends. 
Beckford was a member of the landed gentry 
and heir to a great fortune, Douce belonged to 
the urban professional classes and was obliged 
to earn his living as an attorney - an occupation 
which he found “exceedingly tedious” - Until 
the inheritance of a comfortable sinecure 
released him. It was only in 1827, whep he 
obtained possession of a legacy from the sculp- 
' tor Noljekeiis, that he could afford to buy more 
freely;;. 

As collectors, the. two are distinguished by 
one major difference: Beckford, however 
talented and versatile, was a dilettante, while 
police was a true scholar. Douce published 
works on various antiquarian subjects - his 
Illustrations qf Shakespeare is still considered 
useful - and made a serious study of French 
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texts. He was generous with the loan of manu- 
scripts to other scholars, even on one occasion 
lending his Proven ga! chansonnier to an expert 
: in Paris.. An inveterate arranger an<2 compiler 
1 qf lists; he was led by. (his habit into an unfor- .. 
' tiinate practice of cutting miniatures from his 
own manuscripts and pasting them .in albums. 
(Most have now been replaced.) — 

What the current exhibition at the Bodleian 
strikingly reveals is the quality of the books . 
Douce succeeded in buying. Even In a period 
offering exceptional opportunities, his copy of 
the Jenson Pliny, illuminated by Monte di 
Giovanni for Filippo Strozzi, hisTUppo Aesop, 
with its fine woodcuts, his Sammelband of Diir- 
er's engraved work in a contemporary Nurem- 
berg binding, his Venetian portulan and his 
unique metalcut of “A Turk and his Wife" 
were outstanding. - 

The manuscripts illustrate a period of transi- 
tion, that has been studied by A.N.L. Munby, 
between Augustan revulsion from gothic mini- 
atures as "barbaric" to Victorian adulation of 
them. Like every good eighteenth-century 
connoisseur' Douce; admired llie late Italian 
ajid Flemish stylos. buyjng a cutting which he 
optimistically believed to be “an Undoubted . 
miniature by Jul. Clovio" and regarding as bis 
finest example of illumination a Horae by one 
of the artists of the Grimani Breviary. But 
other manuscripts in his collection would have 
delighted William Morris: the Anglo-Saxon 
' Crow land Psalter, the East Anglian Orinesby 
. Psalter and the beautiful Apocalypse illumin- 
ated for Edward I and Eleanor of Castile. The 
late seventh or early eighth-century Prinmsius 
super Apocalypstm cost Douce £2 9s in 180i. 
“Not ti tenth part of its valufe”, he noted trium- 
phantly. Modem scholarship has confirmed 
this opinion. The capflula are now thought to 
have been written by Sf Boniface, while later' 
notes may be in the hand of .St Dunstan. 

• . An admirably foil and informative catalogue 
{The Douce Legacy. 188pp. Bodleian Library, 

- . Oxford, £5 at the exhibition, £10 otherwise. 0 
900177 969) has been Issued of this exhibition, 
which Introduces the visitor to an eccentric but 
remarkable Englishman, besides illuminating 

•4 Sk;«s. 
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The text reconceived 


Tom Davis 

JEROME J. McGANN 
A Crltlq uc of Modern Textual Criticism 
146pp. University of Chicago Press. £10.65. 
022655851 7 

The problem with textual critics is that they 
produce their editions, which normally involve 
years of very exacting labour, to a precise set of 
specifications laid down by those who buy 
them. Unfortunately, this transaction takes 
place at an unconscious, or ideological, level, 
so that the literary critics believe that they are 
buying, and requiring, Truth, and the textual 
critics, unfortunately for their peace of mind, 
are therefore put to believing that they must 
produce it. Traditional literary criticism cannot 
function unless it can operate upon a text that 
appears to emanate directly, without inter* 
mediaries, from the author, each particle 
uniquely and irreplaceably appropriate, author- 
ized . as if the text sprang Into perfect being in a 
moment, as God created and authorized the 
world. 

A little reflection (or the experience of edit- 
ing a text) would lead one quite quickly to the 
realization that this is not how authors behave, 
but unfortunately this is the rather limited 
theory ofliterary production under which tex- 
tual critics are forced to labour. It is not, in 
fact, a theory most literary critics would dream 
of avowing in their own practice (such is the 
time-lag between ideology and analysis): crit- 
ical articles that claim to attempt to reproduce 
' the author's final intention with regard to his or 
her text are not particularly thick on the 
ground, in spite of the endeavours of E.D. 
Hlrsch. But that is the claim prefaced to all 
scholarly editions almost without exception. 

The problem, then, is that the theory of 
textual criticism is constantly beset, from the 
practice, with exceptions (hot falsify it. Jerome 
McGann has made a collection of these excep- 
tions, from which 1 offer two. Byron produced 


a number of versions of The Giaour , the most 
significant of which are: the holograph draft 
• (344 lines); the fair copy (375 lines); the triaT 
proof (453 lines); edition 1 (684 lines); 2 (816 
lines); 3, 1st issue (950 lines); 2nd issue (1.014 
lines); 4 (1,048 lines); 5 (1,215 lines); and 7 
(1,334 lines). Byron corrected press for the 
first, third, fifth and seventh editions; and the 
versions were restyled completely in the third, 
fifth, seventh and thirteenth editions. Authors, 
unlike God, are allowed to have second 
thoughts about creation, but it sounds a little 
silly to suppose that one of these versions is the 
“real" one. This situation, observes McGann, 
is typical of the textual situation of Byron's 
earlier works. W. H. Auden's practice was odd 
in a different way: he was, apparently, particu- 
larly sensitive to the opportunities which con- 
text provided , so that after 1939 he would place 
poems in new contexts and thus produce new 
“networks of meaning". Thus the prase piece 
“Depravity: a Sermon", which in The Dog Be- 
neath the Skin (1935) is an ironic anti-religious 
parody, in the 1945 Collected Poetry is “so 
placed that one is forced to read it as a serious 
religious tract". And so on. 

The problems in fact are twofold: very often 
authors will either leave us with a number of 
versions, without adequately indicating which 
is the “real" one, or they will dissipate and 
confuse their Authori ty by collaborating - with 
friends, scribes, spouses, compositors, or com- 
plete strangers. Both of these classes offer 
numerous refuting instances for the mono- 
theism inherent in textual criticism. 

Unfortunately it is not enough to multiply 
refuting instances In order to dethrone a 
theory. There ore two techniques available to 
protect it, as Imre Lakatos has classically 
observed. One is to tinker with and stretch the 
theory until it (more or less) fits the new data; 
the other is to say that the new instance is so 
unusual and bizarre that it can be classified as a 
monster, and therefore ignored. So: McGann’s 
collection of monsters is only the latest (and 
among the most able) in a long line of such 
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William James 

/’ By HOWARD M. FEINSTEIN 

' *The most penetrating and convincing .■•> 
biographical analysis of James I have read. I / * 
am full of admiration for its details, its ./ / 
tone, and above all for its understanding." 

— ALFRED KA2JN 

' With 04 illustrations. £20.65 
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collections; but although monsters proliferate, 
and holes keep appearing in the theory (such 
that, unlike the little Dutch boy, the theorists 
of textual criticism seem to be in danger out of 
'thumbs) the output of scholarly editions con- 
tinues unabated. 

The reason for this is that those who have 
invested a great deal of time and labour in a 
theory are unlikely to abandon it even if it dies 
under them unless, that is, a new theory be- 
comes available for them to progress to, that 
will contain the explanatory power of the old 
theory but also satisfy the problems posed by 
the refuting instances. Even then' one might 
add, adherents to the previous theory tend to 
have to die of old age before the new model 
gains widespread acceptance. The merit of the 
book under review is that It is aware of this, and 
that although its collection of monsters is 
impressive, it seeks also to point a way out of 
the zoo. But only in a very preliminary and 
oblique fashion. “This book is . . . an introduc- 
tion to a new model for textual criticism . . 
though I think such a work is necessary, I do 
not see that anyone is ready yet to produce it. 
Too much innovative and exploratory work is 
being done at the moment in all the relevant 
fields ; attempting a synthesis at this time would 
be premature.” Textual criticism is in the 
■process of reconceiving its discipline, and this 
'book’s aim is to clarify those central issues 
which have emerged during the last ten years 
or so.” 


As a forerunner McGann suov.^ 
well, and I the book contains useful^, 
theory which may supplant thepr„ e ^ 
insists for instance on the RomanticI^! 
the model of the author outlined abS? 5 
uses throughout, instead of. sav 
works of art”, the interesting and 
phrase national scriptures" - thouehS? 
without elaboration. Hints towardstS 
gizing of textual criticism (which is suSt 
way forward) are there, but do not beat£ 

Well, perhaps one greater than McGann i, 
waiting to slouch on to the scene; for whom if 
this were so, this book would be a good 
duction. Or perhaps not: may it not be dm 
there can be no adequate theory of textual 
criticism, since the pursuit is simply B service 
industry for literary criticism, and thus forced 
to cope with monsters not of its own making?! 
may be salutary for those of us who edit tern 
(we are not notorious for our modesty) to think 
of ourselves, not as free and independent in- 
quirers after the truth, but more in the position 
of George Orwell’s Ampleforth, whose tasks 
to adjust texts to the ideological requirements 
of the Big Brother of literary criticism? 

A few cubicles away a mild, ineffectual, drenr 
creature named Ampleforth, with very hairy m 
and a surprising talent for juggling with rhyme* u] 
metres, was engaged in producing garbled veniw- 
definitive texts, they were called - of poena wfcith 
had become ideologically offensive. 
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STEVEN UNGAR 

Roland Barthea: The professor of desire 
206pp. University of Nebraska Press. 
0803245513 

Steven Ungar starts out in somewhat pedes- 
trian fashion, describing the intellectual con- 
text of Barthes's early writings (Marxism, 
structuralism , the Saitrean connection) and 
offering summary accounts of the major texts. 
Then there is a marked quickening of interest, 
as Barthes turns aside from his “scientistic” 
projects and comes to embrace what Ungar 
regards as his true writerly vocation. This 
change of heart is presented in almost Kierke- 
gaardian terms. Barthes begins as a willing 
thrall to the structuralist mystique of system 
and method, looking to Saussure for a full- 
blown theory of lan®age and cultural repre- 
sentations. Only by essaying the limits of this 
rationalist dream will his writing discover a 
sense of its authentic (Ungar would say ethical) 
destiny. The Barthes who emerges from these 
visions and revisions is a chastened positivist 
who henceforth devotes himself to reclaiming 
.the subjective in language, that which escapes 
the paternal law of typecast structuralist 
method. 

Ungar’s book cannot really deliver what it 
, promises at one point: a “synthesis or overview 
based on what is now a complete chronology". 
Rattier, it traces a “broken and reactive move- 
ment" (his oWn mqch apter description) 
whereby the early texts are progressively dis- 
tanced and called into question by Barthes’s 
more elusive later productions. That Ungar’s 
style reflects this pattern of increasing self- 
t uiYolvement - to the point, indeed, of erasing 
any firm distinction between text and commen- 
tary - 1 merely underlines the message. As 
Barthes came to believe, there is no meta- 
language: no means of distinguishing “literary” 
texts from the . various competing discourses 
which claim.to comprehend them, “theory’’ is 
thus deluded if it thinks to achieve 3 standpoint 
outeide. the ubiquitous play of tejrtiial figura- 
tion. /Diua we move, in Ungar’s fading, from 
the prison-house of concepts to a zone of inti- 
mate motives And desires 1 where language in- 
habits a realm tinkhown td the partisans of' 
structuralist method. ■. i‘ v.'«. • 

* "J * 1 * 8 :, dea finds various; privileged contexts 
and metaphors in Bartfies’s later writing.- It 
figures most expressly In those texts (like A'. . 
Lovers Discourse) wijerq “commintary” is‘, 
mingled with Active anti autobiographical : 
themes in a. constant subversive. play of Ian- 
guage and desjre,.y/ha.t begtnp as\a spmeWhat 
uptlppal,.':qr 9 tics",pf fqadiqg.-^ a flsktiqa’with 
* J < iV 17 i |V * vs, . .'v >. t </ ;. - 


textual jouissance and its polymorphous 
variants - becomes at the last a strong ream 
tion of “individual values" (U cigar’s phnst) 
against the pressures of conformist method 
And this leads in turn to the seminar-group a 
an ideal projection of the intimate relationship 
that Barthes now seeks between writer ud 
reader, teacher and student. The discount d 
truth gives way to a language of embaW 
desires and intentions. “I talk a lot about serfs 
- perhaps too much - but no soul have lew 
seen that did not come in a body, and wtal 
teach somebody I teach some body." 

Ungar is quite clear about the political 
choices involved in his way of. recountmi 
Barthes’s career. He is frankly unimpressed 
with the inarxisant brand of applied semiotics 
which thinks to undermine “bourgeoh' 
mythology from a higher dialectical stand- 
point. Thus he welcomes the turn toward ethic- 
al individualism which substitutes a close-knit 
“community of friends" for the anonymoo 
collective of class-l\jstory. Barthes’s later wr- 
ings are sure to frustrate those "who prefer the 
pleasures of ideology to the ideologies of 
sure". If it is hard to construe the logic of P 
sentence - just how, those genitives are me** 
to work out - the confusion is reproduced 
where in various forms. What Barthes learned 
from Sartre’s "experience", according tolw- 
gnr, was that intellectuals “cannot and sboj» 
not speak for others". Thus “the challenge®* 
those who are relatively unoppressed is 
speak only for themselves”. Ungar ww 
Barthes as a one-time ideologue storobltfg. 
ward the light of ethical Individualism, 
defensive phrase about the ^ la ^ v q vJX 
oppressed” is a way of keeping politics vagu x 
in view while preserving the authentic"? 
human as the locus of ultimate 

Ungar’s book makes nosecret of i<J ‘ 

talk Barthes down fr om the giddyK 1 ^’. 
theory and lead him back info.the re J* ■ 
fold. Ungar sees this .as a radical entorp >, 
promise (“however tentative, idealist 
arming”) that society may yet be . ^ 

through the agencies of language, 0 ® 8 ?? 
i_._ ’* ... total m* are cwm™. 


. tion their ideological, investment 1,1 ■ 

only too willing to sanction that shj*^ 

"political" to "private^ myths of ccnare. 

least the book has the virtue ' 

, Its own % inevitably partial - .•* 


terests. 


tn 3 paperback reissue 
The metflflctlonal partdox { : Hulc heb|i 
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Upwards to the absolute 


Ro ger Scruton 

M.J. INWOOD 

582 pp ; Routledge and Kegan Paul. £24. 

0710095090 

ROBERT C. SOLOMON 
In the Spirit of Hegel 

«6pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 

0195O3I695 
H.S. HARRB 

Hegel’s Development: Volume 2, Night 
Thoughts (Jena 1801-1806) 

627pp. Oxford University Press. £35. 

0198246544 

In recent years analytical philosophers have 
become increasingly self-conscious about their 
isolation from the mainstream of European 
culture. Their attempts to join hands with their 
contemporaries usually begin from a study of 
Hegel, who is now as much the subject of 
analytical commentary as is Kant or Wittgen- 
stein. The task these philosophers have set 
Ihemselves is, however, extremely hazardous. 
Hegel's philosophy is like a beautiful oasis 
around a treacherous pool of nonsense, and no- 
where beneath the foliage is the ground really 
firm. Tie analytical commentator, stepping 
from the desert lands of logic on to this slimy 
surface, may immediately recoil, and there- 
after do no more than touch it gingerly at the 
perimeter with the tip of an outstretched toe. 
Alternatively, he may step out boldly. Unable, 
however, to swing through the trees like Brad- 
ley and MdTaggart (last survivors of a race of 
long-armed hominids), he then begins to skid 
ominously towards the slough of meaningless- 
ness around which Hegel’s philosophy grows, 
and from which it seems to take such inexplic- 
able vitality. 

As yet no analytical philosopher has been 
able to find a path of terra flrma through this 
jungle. Charles Taylor, in the fullest and most 
impieuive of recent commentaries {Hegel, 
1975), succeeds in smashing his y/ay through 
the Hegelian system only by constantly throw- 
ing himself forward into the swamp, and res- 
olutely ignoring the steady change in his own 
appearance. The Charles Taylor who emerges 
from this experience is not the Charles Taylor 
who embarked on it. In particular, It cannot be 
said that bis attachment to analytical philo- 
sophy has survived. Having failed to step on 
ttmjlrma be rejects the normal use of his feel, 
reaching his destination instead.by a process of 
creative stumbling, following a path which no 
observer can trace. What every analytical phi- 
taophei was looking for - the safe map of the 
Hegelian, territory, - is stIU not available, and, 
while Taylor’s reports of the wondrous flora 
^rise and tantalize his readers, his staring 
eyes and mud-bespattered features give little 
confidence that we could ever arrive - were we 
to enter, the swamp behind him - at the same 
JWtoation. To show us an argument, which 
[ . b Y logical steps from truth to truth, and 
1 ent h at last at one of Hegel’s ripe conciu: 
*ions -fiocopus; file labor est. •• 

J Naturally, therefore, every analytical philo- 
Hpber will be interested to find a volume dedi- 
jated to Hegel in the so far extremely success- 
JRfenes of commentaries composed by. mem-, 
ra of the Anglo-Saxon ^establishment,, and 
1 ««caWd ttf “Thfc Arguments of the Philo- 
,,is ; this; the long awaited chart of : 
■™geland? if-it Is, - theii we should forgive Mi J ; 
^od, . the. otherwise • ■ Inexcusable - breach 
'“^P^editorial- iiolicy, that the comment-^ 
i “I* 8 shoujd he short-enough to justify die time 

■ re8 d ; ,titeihi- time which might others 

’ . ^httfe philosophersthemselvia. 

!' qfter straggling with 

: s WihrhentaTy for several torturfed days, 

forced fo; concl ude that It is largely use^ ■ 
^ YpucaVerage phiiosppher, asked to name 
1 pf Hegel’a “argumehts’^.L 

; ^^-prohably refer to - the passage riri thei 
: ; rfr describing the con^ 

■ u' foaster qftd 1 slave.* Here, inafew 

*. paghfij Hegel seems tb con- . 

•;i virioni bf rhati^ sbqUU ’ctmdi-- 

■ iS S® f^^ananswer to; sottie of tljj 
/; Ir^riant hhestiohs bfnioral and^jliu^ 

;i i Theories of ^ freedom; of 1^'Of' 

• t *t?ss&ge ^Edc^bas Jnflqen(»d, 

. mora t ‘ and- political thinker wh? 


made the effort to study it. My greatest shock 
on reading Inwood’s book - containing 550 
pages ostensibly devoted to Hegel’s “argu- 
ments" - was to find that this famous argument 
is not once so much as mentioned. 

The path that Inwood traces is a long irreso- 
lute meander on the desert fringes of the sys- 
tem, lacking the only virtue which it could 
conceivably possess - that of tracing the full 
circumference of the danger. Hegel’s achieve- 
ment as a philosopher lies not in his logic - 
which, for all its influence, deserves Russell's 
judgment, that the worse your logic, the more 
interesting its results - but in his profound 
description of man’s spiritual condition. Philo- 
sophers ought to study Hegel not for his logic, 
but in spite of it. The important and lasting 
achievements of Hegel’s system include the 
philosophy of the self, of its estrangement and 
restoration; the philosophy of the state (super- 
ior, in my view, to anything since Aristotle); 
the philosophy of art and culture (again with- 
out serious rival in the modern world); the 
brilliant re-creation of Christian theology, as 
an extended parable of man’s spiritual pilgrim- 
age. Only the last of these is considered by 
Inwood, and then in a desultory manner that 
ignores altogether the breathtaking moral 
perspective which Hegel opens to us, prefer- 
ring to concentrate, instead, upon its flimsy 
frame of worm-eaten metaphysics. 

Even as a guide to the logic and metaphysics, 
Inwood is at best erratic, staying constantly at a 
safe distance from thoughts which appear, in 
truth, scarcely to interest him. As he recog- 
nizes, "Hegel . . . hardly ever criticizes a 
proof in respect of its validity, but rather the 
conclusion it establishes." Nor is this surpris- 
ing, for, with a few exceptions, the proofs given 
by Hegel are invalid, and anyone seriously con- 
cerned either to consign him to one dustheap 
or to rescue him from another, must concen- 
trate on his conclusions, and endeavour to eli- 
cit in them a meaning that would both attract 
our interest, and also suggest how Hegel might 
have retained it, had he possessed the gift of 
logical argument. It seems that the method 
adopted by most sympathetic commentators 
has been the right one: namely to take Hegel’s 
most important work. The Phenomenology of 
Spirit, to show that it contains a lasting insight 1 ' 
into the human condition, and thereafter tb 
consider the logic as an attempt to Justify this 
Insight by generalizing it, so as to see In the 
workings of self-awareness the intimation of an 
order exhibited by being as a whole. If the 
“dialectic” is not thereby justified, at least it is 
made intelligible. 

While one may respect Inwood’s attempt to 
re-state the dialectic independently, and with- 
out Hegelian jargon, and to find in itprinciples 
of reasoning other than the impetuous idealism 
of Fichte or the self-serving rhetoric of Engels, 
the resulting picture is depressing in the ex- 
treme. Hegel appears in these pages as an en- 
feebled word-monger, seeking to base the 
most grandiose metaphysical claims on argu- 
ments which are seldom more than half-baked. 

■ Consider Hegel’s “proof* that the statement "a 
plant is a plant”, far from being logically true, 
is in fact a contradiction'. 

The beginning, "the plant Is. ••• ", sets out to;say 
something, to bring forth a farther doteiinlnanqn.- 
But when it Is jastlhc id me thlngWhlchreWms ( 
rather the opposite, has happened, nothings 
• emerged. Such identical talk therefore contradicts 

To win over the reader to, stich reasoning is no 
easy task. The least that is required is 3 scrapu : 
lOMsexpiaftation Of ttfe ferms;ip;wh|dh : Hegel’s 
' ..^tbbfs” are couched, 

tor on Hegtl must perform Rtjeast the follow^ 
ing tisks: (1) He, must point-out that the term 
“loric” in Hegel is npt used in the mod? rn way . 
Rather! it is taken from; th^ "Tfranscejdental 
Logic*', df Kant’S Crltiqi* of Pure Reason, 
where It mean* the study of tire a prior cbndi- 

iii iaviried comrowi;Mps> important among 

> Bheter# |n •»< of 

itbtMght'thtt he coul8iiii*ks:h!8'lhettry ol.hifc 

\ S&gible to CSeimW cead^raby deMijlH. 

;; ^KSof’O ; Cft ’fomd't * 0 ^ Hegel 


thinks that argument must begin from what is 
most “abstract” , and advance, by a process of 
successive Aufhebungen to what is most “de- 
terminate’ 1 , and show why he believes that the 
“abstract” is also “immediate” ( unmittelbar ). 

Inwood does none of these things. His refer- 
ences to Kant are sparse and ill-informed. He 
postpones all serious discussions of the “tem- 
poral” character of Hegel’s logic until page 433 
(meanwhile allowing the term ‘‘moment” to 
feature unexplained in crucial quotations). He 
gives no glossary of terms, and in particular 
avoids the question why Hegel should have 
thought “the abstract” and “the immediate” to 
be co-extensive. Inwood's expositions seem 
hardly to progress beyond the postulate that, 
for Hegel, “truth” is a form of “comprehen- 
siveness", the contradictions into which 
reasoning entices us being always resolved by 
ascending to a more comprehensive! point of 
view. (Such is the journey of “Spirit” towards 
the absolute - a journey which never ends, 
since the “absolute" point of view is related 
only asymptotically to our reasoning.) 

But how are we to understand that idea? 
There are occasions in the critical examination 
of a philosopher when a little history of ideas is 
beneficial. One of these occasions is the study 
of Hegel, who self-consciously related himself 
to his predecessors and left unexplained what 
they had already expounded. In understanding 
the dialectic, it seems to me, it is extremely 
important to study Kant’s “Antinomies”, and 
to recognize the relation between the Hegelian 
absolute, and the “unconditioned” point of 
view to which Pure Reason is supposed to 
aspire. It is also useful to study Fichte, and in 
particular Fichte’s idea - everywhere assumed 
by Hegel - that knowledge arises through the 
“positing” (tt/ze/i) of its object, which then 
stands before the subject like a mirror. In- 
wood’s only extended venture into the history 
of ideas consists in a peripheral discussion of 
Jacobi - an important influence, certainly, but 
one without the revolutionary power over Ger- 
man philosophical thinking that had been 
wielded by Fichte and Kant. The neglect of 
those philosophers partly explains why Inwood 
fails to interest the analytical reader in the 
dialectic. T6 present the dialectic as U mode of 
reasoning, which “approaches" the ,i tnith” by 
to Aufhebung, and which makes only a priori 
assumptions, and onjy logically Valid moves: to 
do this is merely to invite scepticism- For better 
or for worse, analytical philosophy has taught 
us that such things cannot be true . B y returning 
Hegel : to his sources in Fichte and - Kant, 
however, one may discern deeper metaphys*-. 


such terms as “I’ 


‘here” and "this”). 


That, indeed, is the character of all immediate 
knowledge, which can ga intis content only by a 
progressive removal of its abstraction, a pro- 
gressive “determination”, whereby its “im- 
mediacy” is “mediated”, and so overcome. 

This process, which, for the subject, is a 
process of self-understanding, is mirrored ob- 
jectively, in the development of the individual 
person. I repeat in my thinking the destiny - 
which made thinking possible. I owe my self- 
conscious existence to a process (a Bildung) 
which I also re-enact within myself, in all my 
attempts at self-discovery. Only a certain kind 
of being can have the “immediate awareness” 
from which epistemology begins. The task of 
philosophy is to deduce conclusions, not from 
the content of immediate awareness, but from 
the fact of it. What is given is not the object of 
immediate awareness, but the subject, and (to 
mini ic Wittgenstein) to understand this given 
we must study the form of life in wbich it is 
created. 

The great truth that Hegel dramatizes in all 
his philosophy can be glimpsed in that idea: the 
self is an artefact, dependent upon the process 
whereby it becomes an object of its own aware- 
ness (the process of Selbtsbestimmung). The 
self is created in society, through our dialecti- 
cal resolution of conflict, and our emergence 
into custom, morality, and alvil association: 
these constitute the immovable “given” of the 
human condition, for without them there can- 
not be the self-conscious awareness that would 
enable us to question our existence. From such 
premises Hegel derives his masterly descrip- 
tion of man's social essence, and of the inex- 
tricable ties which bind us to culture, institu- 
tions, morality and law. Nothing human is 
alien to this philosophy, since nothing human 
could be alien to it. 'Without the human ele- 
ment, however, the Hegelian ontology is an 
arid skeleton, loathsome in its suggestion of an 
evaporated life, a memento inori lying beside 
the poisoned water-hole of dialectical abstrac- 
tion. Such is the Hegel td whom Inwood even- 
tually leads us. & 

Robert Solomon is in many ways the oppo- 
site of Inwood. He has already made his repu- 
tation as a populist ’ in the vein of Walter Kauf- 
■man, concerned to restore {hd meaning to 
philosophy, inti to return its frontiers to the 
territory that it has claimed. S Oldman is well * 
read, articulate, plausible ; arid accustomed to ' 
the positive approach. He takes u 5 on an . 
. adventure into the Hegelian thicket, much as ' 
nii American father would take his children on 
a camping holiday .well provided with the com- 


ical questions which are still very much alive for forts of civilization, but wUH a didactic rever- 


us, and to which Hegel, for all his cavalier 
logic, provided interesting answers: Can we 
separate the world from oUr perspective upon 
it? Can the object of knowledge' be understood' 
independently of the subject? Where, in the 
world, Is the subject? To all such questions 
Hegel gave answers which have been influen- 
tial because they are also plausible. 

It is fashionable to praise Heigel for having 
overthrown (It would be mole Accurate to say , 
dismissed) the clalm9 of epistemology, and re- 
placed them with those of ontology (the theory 
of being). And Inwood repeats the praise. Hie 
true significance of. this shift of focus is re- 
Vealetf , hdwever, not in Hegel’s metaphysics, 
but in his philosophy of mind; about which 
In wood has little tosay. Hegel recognized that * 
the premise of traditional (Cartesian) episte- 
, , mdlogy is the I mmediate knowledge that I have 
of my ^subjective” states. The content of fm- 
• mediate awareness, the Cartesian tells us, is 
“given"’, the rest must be deduced from it.- But 
what does that mean? Under the influence of 
Fichte (and, more respectably, of Kant), Hegel 
argues that what is given to me immediately is 
precisely nothing, The immediacy of subjec- 
tive awareness is an index of its eniptlqess. 
Nothing can be deduced from ,tbe content of 
Immediate awareness - fat it has 1 no content 1 . 
What I am aware of remains :tq ' be “deter- 
/ mined”; hfence f cannot deduce;, from the aur- ■ 
face' glbw of immediate awareness, kify sub- 
stantial conclusions concerning myself: not 
even the conclusion that \ exist as gn iridi- * 
vidual. i '■* 


Hegel's statement of the argument ls charac- tain extent convincing. But the book’s clai rii to . 

teristfp. My first-person; awareness is itijmedU » . be 3 commentary on the ; Phenomenology as a 
ate, h 6 argues, because it 1? c 6 s/mer(ariYihe 1 ^whtfle discounted, : The >emai nder df . 

supports -ihiB claim 'with* some ^urprisingty 

modepi reflections on the "lndexichl|ty 4 ' of rather feeble ^treafinentji pod the interpretation 


ence for the wild. Solomon packs his equip- 
ment thoroughly.; Nearly Imlf the book is de- 
voted to a survey of post-Kantian philosophy, 
of Hegel’s development and self-opinion, and 
of the various important matters which we 
must bear in mind on our journey into the heart 
of darkness. Oiily At page 291 does the ex- 
amination of Hegel’s argument begin. Solo- 
mon then limits bis attention almost entirely to 
the Phenomenology, upon which his book is a 
kind of homely commentary. He advances no 
further into Hegel's system than is reached 
down the onfy path that modem philqsophers 
have trodden Into relative firmhess. V/c are set 
dowp in the llttje clearing made by the* parable ' 
of the master and the slave, and there we are 
gjven a picnic of liberal platitudes. 

Solomon’s Hegel is a humanist, a progres- 
sive, eyen an atheist of sorts, the kind of guy 
who, had he enjoyed the benefits of an East 
Coast education, would now be n regular con- 
tributor to the New York Review of Books, and 
a stalwart lobbleir in the liberal interest. 
Occasionally,' it is true, Sotomon notices. some 
dark shapes moving in the Undergrowth, and, 
with touching solicitude, he announces the 
fact, in the tohe of one who wnfns his' children 
not to feed the bears. More often he directs our 
attention to Uie Sunhy tree-tops, to. the great 
exposition of .“positive freedom", and to the 
wondrous presumption which led Hegel to en- 
visage the whole world as obedient to the inner 
imperatives which governed his souK 
"■ Solomon’s exposition .of the master and 1 
slave argument is clear, serious, and to a cer- 
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is far from reliable. To take one example: mon's opposition i 

Hegel s “beautiful soul” - usually thought to causes him to dismi 
refer to the swooning preciosity of Novalis - is as little better that 

interpreted (not for the First lime) as a portrait and superseded, sc 
of Jesus. But did Jesus die - as. according to however, Hegel’s c 
Hegel, the “beautiful soul" must die - of con- tended further in 
sumplion7 Nobody familiar with the Gospels provides one of the 
could possibly see Jesus in this description: sophy. He defends, 

[The] activity [of the "beautiful sout"| consists in of ,fie “bourgeois 
yearning, which merely loses itself in becoming nn "natural piety” (to 
unsubstantial shadowy abject, and, rising above this In general. “Piety 

loss and falling back an Itself, finds itself merely as obligation upon whi 
lost. ..Its light dims nnd dies within it, and it ft is from this "imm# 

ST" " “ SlMP ' lBS VOpm,r in, ° ,hin huriT^TaTfo! 

„ . . the free association 

Solomon s interpretation is part of a spirited, which it is restored, 
but rather philistine, attempt to represent mutate" and self-knc 
Hegel’s theology as nothing more than a political obligation, 
metaphor, behind which a humanist atheism 
lies concealed. In supporting this interpreta- That movement - 
lion Solomon presents a caricature of theo- sion in experience, 
logy, and also of religious belief itself, which estrangement, back i 
appears in his pages as mere superstition. anceofanewandco: 
Whether or not one accepts Hegel’s theology, basic movement of 
it is clear that he was a Christian. He also gave Solomon perceives a: 
the deepest available exposition of the doctrine he could never accep 
of the incarnation, and showed that if one is to which Hegel here di 
believe in God , one must believe in incarnation idea of an obligation 

t0 °* , , ... that is not freely cho 

Solomon s writing is consciously laid back. liberal conscience Ai 

He promises a popular Hegel, for daily use; tions (however self-c 

and to tins end, provides a welcome glossary of of our allegiance to tl 

Hegelian terms. However, his reluctance to progressive reader 1 

pursue any argument beyond the point at here at its most powt 

which his favoured interpretation expires, cur- lieve, the true reasoi 

tails the discussion of underlying issues. Solo- theories cannot provic 

Causes and constraints 


mon’s opposition to the "reactionary" Hegel 
causes him to dismiss the defence of the family 
as little better than a rationalization of local, 
and superseded, social arrangements. In fact, 
however, Hegel’s discussion of the family (ex- 
tended further in The Philosophy of Right), 
provides one of the cornerstones of his philo- 
sophy. He defends, not the particular structure 
of the "bourgeois family", but relations of 
"natural piety” (to use Wordsworth’s phrase) 
in general. “Piety" denotes the unchosen 
obligation upon which social reality is founded. 
Tt is from this “immediate" attachment that the 
human soul sets forth on its journey towards 
the free association of “civil society", and to 
which it is restored, in fully "realized", “deter- 
minate" and self-knowing, form, in the bond of 
political obligation. 

That movement — from immediate immer- 
sion in experience, through separation and 
estrangement, back to a self-conscious accept- 
ance of a new and comprehended unity - is the 
basic movement of the Hegelian dialectic. 
Solomon perceives as much. At the same time 
he could never accept the political philosophy 
which Hegel here derives from it. The very 
idea of an obligation of piety ~ an obligation 
that is not freely chosen - is anathema to the 
liberal conscience. And to make of such obliga- 
tions (however self-conscious) the foundation 
of our allegiance to the State is to alienate the 
progressive reader. Yet Hegel’s reasoning is 
here at its most powerful. He provides, I be- 
lieve, the true reason why "social contract" 
theories cannot provide the ground of political 
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ebtieertori isniadeup of 1 
\tae three Whidden lectures that he delivered at 
McMaster University in 1983, a hitherto un- 
published essay "On Causal Priority", and a 
selection from the shorter writings he has pub- 
lished over the past fifteen years. The Whidden 
lectures give the.book [ts title, and of these the 
most interesting is the first, which addresses 

.. itself to the problem of free-will, 

In "Freedom and Necessity’^ first published 
hi 1946 and. reprinted in his Philosophical 
Essays, Ayer, had taken a', standard line; in 
arguing for the compatibility of. freedom and.' 

. determinism. Freedom i he claimed, was prop- 
erly tp.be set In opposition to constraint rather 
than to causality, and not all causes .constrain. 
H® no longer believes that this view is adequ- , 
ate, and lias come to be influenced by .some of ■ 
die thoughts that prey on the incompatibilist. ! 
He observes, for. example, that if . all our ' 
Choices are causally determined, it is riot clear 

• how difference in the nature of the causes cari 

• make the needed difference between free and j 
unfree acfioa. For causes which we; do. not ' 
describe as Constraining are no less, efficacious 

.. ..than those; that we. do. 

• "• A* d^ same time .he r ejects libertarianism . 
Determinism cannot be ruled ou( a priori , and 7 
hw not been ruled but a posteriori. Moreover, 
indeterminism does opt secure responsibility, 

»tbus led to as thing suspicion that tftel 
V common concept of respdnsibljity.'U logically^ 
upsatlsfiftble, (i , • 

- ' These, thoughts are allivery fantili&r, hut the • . 
posi tion Ayer comes to is less so. He makes the. 
attribution of freedom eXpJicitly relative to jiu- • 
man knowledge.' act Ik free, according t6 his • 
present' position, If we.;do oot have; a weft .7 
: confirmed, .forking theory tlia^nnblea us tol 
assign causal determinants fa those belief$erid 
desires of the agent that explain hisacblf we 
were to acquire Siich a theory, U would then be '' 
true that' agents could not choose otherwise, 
and there would bo; ho: freedom: .. 

. This account is unlikely to convince many.., 
The. obvious rc'nctiQps, arid, ortes thqt Ayer, 
does h'ttle to forestall, are first. that whether 
someone could have chosen otherwise is a 
question of fset about' him, npt -a question 
about our knowledg^ofhjra,*and‘Sec6nd=ihHt 
to^l&fte'sdiri^elrtlghdrahEhb^th^dtiWiwiji 


inants of his choice Is blatantly unfair if more 
knowledge would have justified the conclusion 
that he could not have chosen otherwise. 

The second lecture discusses whether there 
are objective values, and the third is on utilitar- 
ianism. These are less interesting than the first, 
in part because they do not express any striking 
development- lit Ayer's views, and in pan be- 
cause they take little account of the notable 
ideas that have come into ethics from meta- 
physics, philosophy of mind and the theory of 

meaning in the past few years.- 

The best essays are to be found among those 
previously published, and perhaps the best of 
these is "The Causal Theory of Perception". 
Ayer thinks about perception from a predomi- 
nantly epistemological rather than a purely 
analytical point of view, and he has been a 
persistent and effective critic of those versions 
of -the causal theory that would make the 
physical world knowable to us, if at all, only as 
a set. of unsensed -causes of our sensory states. 
The attack is here mounted again, with J. L. 
Mackie as the principal target. It is convincing* 
ly argued that in so far as Mackie puts the veil 
of perception back ' in place he does not 
escape the old objections tp it,- and In so far 1 
as he dries not, ,his account is not a version 
of the causal theory. Ayer does now admit 
• that a causal-factor enters. Into the truth- 
conditions of perceptual statements, but he 
insists that this .factor is subsidiary. .That' 
may, however, concede too little. A person 
who has just.the experience he would be having 
if he were perceiving an object is none the less 
not j perceiving - it if. there . is : no. 'Appropriate 
caqsal relation^ and hri can hayeatii experience 
i-veiy.difterem < frpm r ^hat he would normally 
. briye wtfert perceiving object and yef be 
perceiving it, if suitable causal relations obtain* ~ 
If this Is so, causality has a central, anchoring 
•place rather than a subsidiary one. 

‘{Identity arid Reference" Jncludos an acute 
critique of Krfpke in: a defence of the contin- 
gency Pf certain identity-stateroonts, but one 
would like to sec hovy Ayer tfould incorporate • 

J Ws 8uggflsiipns : lnto a fonriql- semantics; it ma V 
- not prove easy. 

0to : RyW» 

witp (he. mlnd af ghost iri the machine- the 
conclusion Is exactly right: “The raovements bf 
the^ghost have been curtailed butTt stilf walks' 
and, some of us , are jstill ' hsu nted by; it. “ A . 
similar combination of judiciousness arid Warm 

l 5, ! dl ' played in th ® firial essay, ’rin . 
ihe Vicnna CjroIo, in Which! Ayer engagingly 
recalls the heroes of his youth, and makes ah 
asserhon-thntall his own-writirigs help to con- 
rii^ahabtheik-spmt*stfiPtribmpHsl 


obligation. As a backwoods liberal, Solomon mi 
refuses to acknowledge Hegel’s meaning. But tei 
that only serves to discredit his favoured inter- 
pretation. Rather than cherish the image of Hs 
Hegel as a liberal humanist, he would have ini 
done better, to contemplate the meaning of ye 
such passages as the following: no 

Woman - the eternal irony in the heart of the com- ^is 
mimity - changes by intrigue the universal end of on 
government into a private end, transforms its univer- thi 

sal activity into the work of a specific individual, and da 
perverts the universal property of the Stnte into a ..r- 
possession and ornament for the family. Thus she 
turns to ridicule the grave wisdom of maturity, 101 
which, being dead to mere particulars ( pleasure. *° 
satisfaction and activity), attends only to what is sai 
universal; she makes this wisdom a laughing stock Jai 
before the malice of wanton youth, as something fj n 
unworthy of their enthusiasm. She holds up as prind- i. ’ 
pally valuable the strength of youth. - of the son, as |}f 
lord of the mother who bore him. of the brother as 
the man who is equal to the sister, of the youth, He 
through whom the daughter is freed from depend-, ter 
ence, so as to find the satisfaction and dignity of me 
wifehood. 

Although Solomon's style is more agreeable rer 
than Inwood's its long-term effect is somewhat 
deadening. What claims to be vitality is really a juc 

kind of jauntiness, and Solomon’s much- phi 
travelled in tellect has acquired a kind of guide- He 

book patter whose cumulative effect is heavy are 
and wearisome . Returning to the Phenomenon Fr< 

ogy I was struck by the contrast. Hegel’s prose of 
is clear, mobile, propelled by an abundance of thr 
life. A student who learns to ignore its pretence dei 
at logic will gain more from reading it than dui 
from reading any of the commentaries. Both see 
Inwood and Solomon tell us, however, that the fus 

Phenomenology was rapidly composed; and tioi 
this, according to Solomon , is the explanation inv 
of its disorganized form and ill-written style. In clai 

opposition, I would suggest that there is no of 
work of Hegel’s that is better written than the " tha 
Phenomenology, and that it shows the most, tar 

More or less free 


meticulous at, C n.i 0 „ t0 both 

Such a suggestion is born out by u 
Harris, in the second volume of hkiJZii' * 
intellectual biography, which dKhS 
years in Jena preceding the writing 0 f the w 
nomenology. Harris’s first sentencehth^ 
disheartening in the whole book: “AtmidZ 
on 31 December 1800 the eighteenth cSIZ 
the Christian era. ended and the n ktJl 
dawned." Had he said "at 10.45 Tt 
“December 30th” the reader would have J 
lously read on. As it is, one’s first inclination* 
to close the book, imagining it to be from the 
same stable as Leon Edel's biography of Ham 
James. However, once past the hurdle of the 
first sentence, everything changes. Hanii’j 
lengthy examination of five years of HegeTs 
life is justified by his sensible conviction ihi 
Hegel’s life is in his writings, and that the lit 
teresting thing about the writings Is what they 
mean. Harris therefore sets out on an extended 
examination of the Jena texts, many of wtta 
remain without commentary. 

The result is extremely illuminating. Here- 
judiciously expounded by a writer with a red 
philosophical intellect, a deep sympathy foi 
Hegel, and a formidable gift of scholarship - 
are all the conceptions of the Phenomenobg. 
From Harris’s study we learn that the materid 
of the Phenomenology, far from being hastDj 
thrown together in response to a publisher’s 
demand, had been repeatedly worked over, 
during five years of intense creative labour. To 
see the Phenomenology, not as the hasty ef- 
fusion of a young man new to lengthy specula- 
tion. but as the inspired summary of palleat 
investigations, is to recognize the indisputable 
claim of this work to be the most importaul ten 
of nineteenth-century philosophy, and oot 
that has yet to be provided with the comiseo- 
tary that it deserves. 
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Freud and the Mind consists of reflections, sug- 
gested by a reading of Freud, on the nature 
of self-knowledge, freedom and autonomy, 
though not explicated to provide a worked-out 
thesis. To criticize the book on this account, 
would. I suspect, be considered by Ilham Oil- 
man to have missed the point. He regards 
Freud as mistaken In believing himself to have 
presented a hypothesis with his introduction of 
the concept of the unconscious, and suggests 
instead that Freud extended a certain mode of 
understanding, a form of conceptualization 
(In terms of meaning and purpose), to phe- 
nomena to which it had not previously been 
applied. In a parallel way Dilman seems to 
regard philosophy as providing suggestive de- 
scription rather than theories or theses. • • ^ 

Dilman rejects Freud’s causal or mechanistic 
view of his work, claiming instead that the 
explanatory order which results from his de- 
scriptions is of a non-causal nature, drawing 
attention to meaning or significance in certain 
! w^nts, stich.as dfeams, apparently uftlnten- 
■ttoflal bettavio'br; etc. But what is Involved in' 
auch perception of meaningfuiness is' not ex- 
plared, nor are arguments against a causal view 
of its explanatory force given. Dilmah claims 
that because Freud was wrong: in thinking his 

^S7* atl ° n * tf ere caudal, he Was also wrong in' 
thinking they ruled but the possibility of free- 
will. ; Oilman’s own discussion of freedom of 
acHon isintetestingwhen it sidesteps the issue 
ofdetereiinisni'aqd regardsthe freedom 'with 
“?«« of degree; a fiiriptioi) _ 
JjW 1 ? e *tent to Which ive.ate "at one with' 1 : the 

m c ake ’ !He interestingly 1 

ooe who aots as a conseDiiif ncii of a perception 

m 0 > L 1 lra ^ r,t !'#' iay tJt ihe : ; ■ 

«£ld not toe-teed aiffkrem^wilhaoPieo-ne 

^;ed to fhe wayijtonieode'itiay be ebiHpel- 

thanewf Tt**# 4 ** ">“■> of by something : 1 

that attrtcls, him irrcsUtibly’e in.ttoim.tduA . 

TOhave'*.pMattlgiti df-tf fAeri8fl6nj5l^£ v 


second one which is not., free. But & 
metaphors of “Identifying with", "bdcjfr 
hind” what we do, distinctive for Dilman 
free agent, are never cashed. Nor Is the pen® 
who acts weakly distinguished from the (re- 
pulsive agent. Here, as elsewhere in the boot, 
Oilman’s account suffers from a lack ef 
attention to the nature and structure of 
practical reasoning, and a failure to iffl&ciK 
which of the agent’s motivations can legjti 1 
mately be regarded as an expression of heiaK- 
These gaps are felt again in the kcounid 
the relation between the ego, the super-ego 
and the Id. It is not clear why an agent’sself “d 
thereby her freedom and autonomy should be 
especially associated with motivations wtW 
are available to the ego; and criteria forded* 
ing which motivations are part of the eg<? 
not provided. Clearly though, both question 
relate to the fnct that certain motivations ^ ^ 
be consciously articulated, evaluated end ^re- 
lated to others. “Thought ... is theprertS 3 ^ 
of Freud’s ego.” Actions governed by ufl^. 
scious intentions are not free, becaiiw tw 

agent cannot assess them against others. Hew 
again, attention to practical reteonlng 
needed, and, connectedly, some wpouhon 
what It .is for an agent to make certain motive 

tions her own. • : * iL-hnok'- 

The most interesting sectipns iOf IjjjjT : 
are concerned with the nature of • 

ledge, in which Dilman argues: that lts d«W®P’, . 
meqt .is not-simply a matter of gaunng 
beliefs about ourselves. The procCS ■ d T7: 

. the unconscious consdbus requires not omy 

change' [n our belief states but also a ■ 

our. ' will. To become aware Of i 

motivations brings them into play ^ 
scious intendons and desires, demandiog * ; 

assessment and resolution;. moreover 
sibllity of bringing them to ron8d°um^.» . • 
quires, abandoning strategi^. w^ji^ F^ 
viously adopted for keeping them’Wqdw,.^ -■ 
knowledge, according to DlmanVfagw* : 

a matter qf uncpvenng : wh$t is P 1 ^ 3 - a « vC 

covei^jt also requires diswvert m a . 

sense. Practical wisdom (though | he ' !w ,. fr0 p' 
refer to it as such) requires self-know _? : ^.. 

7 both kinds: it ^ 

dissociated aspects of the self and the- , 
board-of whatis new”. It.la 
view;4freJlfvei>tbat 

Jthey actout ofsuch self-knowlea^-. ^ 
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Even if Descartes had written nothing about 
the nature of the mind, it seems that his refusal 
to allow anything in matter beyond “divisions, 
shapes and motions” would already have pro- 
vided something of an obstacle to any physical- 
ist account of thinking. In the words of Ralph 
Cudworth, in The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe (1678), “The Action of an Ex- 
tended Thing as such, is nothing but Local 
Motion . . but it is certain that Cogitation 
(Phancy, Intellection and Volition) are no Loc- 
dMotlons; nor the mere Fridglng up and down 
of the Parts of an Extended Substance.” The 
resolute anti-materialism of Cudworth is the 
starting point for John Yolton’s richly detailed 
survey of eighteenth-century views of mind 
and matter in Britain; and the tone of the pas- 
sage ju&t quoted, with its curious mixture of 
philosophical argument and rhetorical 
bludgeoning, is typical of the extracts that en- 
liven every page of this fascinating study. ■ 

Professor Yolton takes as his theme a “pas- 
sing remark” of Locke that God might, if he so 
wished, "superadd to Matter a Faculty of 
thinking" (Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing]^ M.6). This idea, Locke suggests, is 
no moreor less problematic than the (orthodox 
Cartesian) view that, in creating man, God has 
conjoined to matter a separate thinking sub- 
stance. Yolton sets himself to show how 
Locke’s suggestion “echoed down the years of 
the eighteenth century” as various writers 
struggled against vigorous opposition from 
unmaterialists to “articulate the notion that to 
[ric] a suitably organised system of matter, 
thought might indeed be. a property.” . 

It should be observed that this last notion 
takes us much further than Locke. Locke him- 
self, Following Descartes, insisted that matter 
Is, in and of itself, forever incapable of 
thought: “unthinking Particles of Matter, 
however put together, cari have nothing there- 
by added to them but a new relation of Posi- 
tjon, 1 which 'tis Impossible should ever give 
thought and knowledge to them” {Essay, IV x 
Jo). Locke’s suggestion that an omnipotent 
God might _ “super add” a faculty of thought to 
“alter is, surely weaker, and less materialistic 
, ^ duplications, than the clairii that thought 
15 aD Urgent property of a physical system, 
^ a function of matter “suitably organised”. 
Nevertheless,' Yolton. is right to maintain that, 
jrnipiy by allowing the ascription of a thinking 
> | to matter to be a 'logical possibility^ 
Locke provided a “strong Impetus towards 
; «Mteriali8m”; • • - 7 ■ T- - k ..’ ’• 


Tj 1 ? 6$ is theologifal: the idea of 
i .'Whg matter carried obviously, damaging 


' fer the doctrine that the. human 

eJj j . 1I Pm Qr t,aI . because immaterial. The 
isco Qcemed with ethics: "thinking inatr 
tli as ieading to the cqricept of 

'W- •• a *i pa man’. , 1 whereby, our stutqs ^8 


S^achlneB ; The thifd.sdurcq'of oppo&Ttioc 
(ink ? wrihqf^ ^pltiidrophicul considqtp- 

aTPUnd the Cartesian thesis that 
7 ?® peffoctions. in ah, effect .which 
: ^^•r?^Rt'O v I^usIy present.in sQme'form,|fi ' 
wodtiyely^ a denial pf-the pq^sihWty. 
SiSSW ^ergepf properties) . This type of 
■ ^pltori shqwa, played ari impor- 

theattem^pfWrit^rs like SqpriiH 


I v.xo’rUjr: 


In the central chapters of his study, Yolton 
charts the course of a slow and painful battle 
against the prevailing consensus on the limits 
of “mere matter". Interestingly, the impetus 
for the challenge did not come from physiology 
(which, of course, was still far from developing 
the electrical and chemical framework for 
modem neurology, and where the dominant 
paradigm was crudely mechanistic - nerves 
being pipes to conduct the flow of "animal 
spirits"). The important shift, Yolton argues, 
was in the concept of matter itself: the seven- 
teenth-century view of matter as totally passive 
gave place to a concept of matter as essentially 
energetic and forceful. Joseph Priestley 
emerges as the key figure here: in his 1772 
work on vision he rejects the older conception 
of matter as solid, impenetrable and inert (and 
therefore incapable of thought) in favour of a 
conception (derived from Boscovich) of matter 
as consisting of ” physical points . . . sur- 
rounded with various spheres of attraction and 
repulsion". Armed with this conception, 
Priestley is able to put forward the modem- 
sounding thesis that thought “is a property of 
the nervous system, or rather of the brain".' 

There is perhaps a slight frustration by the 
end of the volume that Yolton’s resolute policy 
of unfolding ideas rather than engaging with 
them has prevented us from sharing his own 
philosophical reactions to these developments. 
Occasionally there are hints that he regards 
Priestley's approach as representing a signifi- 
cant philosophical advance: “an active, dyna- 
miematter. . .might have been seen as a prop- 
er subject for a plurality of kinds of predicates" 
(ie both psychological and physiological). But 
would not Cudworth and his like have main- 
tained that even complex configurations of 
points within spheres of attraction were still, at 
the end of the day, “mere fridging up and 
down”? There are philosophical issues at stake 
here which remain unresolved even today, and 
it is hardly a criticism of Yolton that he has 
declined to pronounce any verdicts. What he 
has given us is an absorbing and beautifully 
documented piece of intellectual history. 

Despite the extreme slimness of the format, 
several of the Oxford Past Masters volumes 
(Kenhy on Aquinas, Scruton on Kant, to name 
but two) have managed to provide both sti- 
mulation and enlightenment. John Dunn’s 
contribution provides some of both in the area 
pf Locke’s political and ethical thought - parti- 
cularly in a vigorous and lucid analysis of 
Locke’s theory of the right to property. But in 
the book as a whole there is a serious problem 
of balance. The heavy political emphasis, plus 
the fact that nearly a quarter of the volume is 
devoted to the introductory biographical chap- 
ter, mean that little space is left for Locke’s 
theory of knowledge. Worse, the space that 
does remain is sometimes squandered. No stu- 
dent, nor anyone else, wants or needs to be 
told that “it remains an open question whether 
[our views on knowledge] would benefit from, 
fpr example, owing more to a better under- 
stood Locke, or from purging what they still 
owe to a not very well understood Locke". But 
we could have done with much more on, for 
example, the primary/secondary quality dis- 
tinction, or Locke’s critique of innate idqas, 

' each Qf which receives a scant half page. „ 

!, -When we come, to G. Macdonald^Ros^’s 
essay bn Leibniz we find nothing at all on in- 
nate ideas ”• 110 mention of Leibniz’s important 
treatment of this topic in the Nouveaux essais . , 
The reason for the omission Is presumably to 
be found in, Ross’s stated desire to bring out 
Leibniz’s status as e Univer^algenle jni^r than 
. a ,, philosopher’’inthe modern academip sense. 
Ross succeeds well in. conveying ; the . import- 
ance of Leibniz's achievements In mathematics 
and his; interests In physics (for exampfe his 
anticipation of the Bqscpvidh force conception 
of matter); But the broad range of Leibniz s 
thought was surely In part linked to the fect : 

' that the Very distinction between philosophy y 
arid “sdence" Was! npt one which :he himself 
.• wouid have recogriized. So,tp tell us, as Ross 
■ does more than once, that the reasons for Uib-, 
-hfe's : views , (on - . the conservation of ipferma- 
don, on the : nature of ; spa^) ^ere rbeta- 
phyiicaj’’ , rather thjfn ; “apenbfic teems, 
furiously inappropriate - quite apart from he 
apparently bald acceptance , pf. a dutinct ion 
whS r^nt .Workviri fthdowHhy h*S: in*, 
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When my own biography of Godwin appeared 
a few years back it began with a sentence which 
was out of date even before it was published. 
You would find Political Justice , I suggested, 
only in some dusty library corner. In fact you 
could buy it in paperback at your local book- 
store, and the Godwin revival, which had 
gathered steam with John P. Clark’s study of 
Godwin's philosophical anarchism, now con- 
tinues with Peter Marshall's handsome and 
substantial biography, and Marilyn Butler's 
anthology, which rightly ranks Godwin third 
after Burke and Paine, in the revolution 
debate. 

What inspired that unfortunate beginning 
was the thought that Godwin was a strangely 
neglected figure, known only through his con- 
tacts with literary figures such as Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt and especially 
Shelley and Mary Shelley. It may even be that 
the more recent interest in Godwin personally 
is indirectly due to the even more fashionable 
interest in his first wife, Mary Wollstonecraft. 
But the man is worthy of attention in his own 
right, both for himself and for his theories. He 
may stand, as one commentator put it, among 
the smaller giants, but too often he has been 
treated as one of the taller pygmies. 

There are, I think, three reasons why God- 
win should be of interest. There are first his 
opinions, and especially his arguments, which 
deserve our attention precisely because they 
are arguments and not merely opinions. God- 
win was not just a pioneer thinker, bolding 
both anarchism and utilitarianism in a relative- 
ly pure fonp vghich allows both their strengths 
and their weaknesses to sbine through. He also 
backed up those rathersimple-minded theories 
with more sophisticated arguments, which go 
to the very heart of their appeal. 

' Secdnd.there is the story of God win’s times. 
The 1790s are.now well recognized as a pivotal 
peridd in British no less than European poli- 
tics, their contribution to political thought so 
deep and so pervasive that, once we are famil- 
iar with the great debate over the French Re- 
volution, subsequent controversies can pome 
to seem mere summer repeats,. Moreover*, as 
Mrs Butler's source book amply demonstrates, 
it was a time when people in the first flush of 
enthusiasm tended naturally to passionate' ex- 
tremes, so that later debates seem not only 
familiar but jaded. Many excerpts from Burke, 
Paine, Godwin and the Revolution Controversy 
are best read aloud, preferably from an up- 
stairs balcony, window. Even Thelwall, to his 
enemies a raving demagogue, can sound a 
model of sobriety alongside Coleridge. 

Third, there is the man himself. Godwin 
was. to be sure, a pedant,. excitable at first, 

. later merely dull. Had he lived today he.would. 
surely have hppn. what Lamb jokingly called 
him: the Professor. And after its exciting start, 
his story is first a depressing, then a dreary one 
- how much better it would read, had he only 
died forty years beforel But what is of interest 
Is the. relationship between personal biogra- 
phy, political history and his own developing 
theories. Philosophers - and Godwin himself 
was.np exception - like to .think that they Ideal 
in eternal truths, immune tQ.the chance acci- 
dents of time and place. Perhaps we are more. 
. aware hoW than we pneq- were of the ways in 
which context can influence what is seen as a 
.philosophical j problem, let alqrie Us solution. 
But the impact of personal- experience on 
philosophical!; theory has seldom -.been 
' docurtented, perhaps because the lives of most 
' philosophers lack the necessary drama. .But 
Godwin Is an exception, his life and-eyentuaUy 
fris philosophy turned upside down by the twin 
calamities of Maty Wollstonecraft’s death and 
the political triumph of conservative opinions, 
.To write atept'Qqd wta&cJteBgiqgitheories k 
as affected bp*h Qth pOtwnehwidj 


■lory, one needs an authoritative and up-to- 
date academic biography, and since none ex- 
isted when I was writing, 1 found that, almost 
without realizing it, I was attempting one my- 
self. The book I needed then exists now. Mar- 
shall’s William Godwin is a comprehensive and 
scholarly, if somewhat pedestrian, account of 
the man, his writings and his doings, fully in- 
formed by recent research, and with a clear 
tense of the personal origins of Godwin's 
thought. Unlike John Clark, moreover, Mar- 
shall is fully aware of the development of God- 
win’s ideas as he wrote and rewrote his major 
work, Political Justice. But what he underesti- 
mates, is the extent to which Godwin not mere- 
ly developed but actually abandoned his ori- 
ginal position; and this despite Godwin’s own 
admission that he was viciously persuadable by 
reason, that "every four or five years I look 
back astonished at the stupidity or folly of 
which I had a short time before been the 
dupe." 

The reason, I suspect, is that Marshall is 
rather too Inclined to take Godwin at his own 
word. It is, to take a very different example, 
dangerous to accept at face value claims made 
in a begging letter, and referring to a period 
thirty years before. Similarly, the fact that the 
same broad humanist and rationalist themes 
run through Godwin’s writings until the end by 
no means ensures that this philosophical, posi- 
tion is unchanged. On the contrary, the fact 
that Godwin gradually abandons, one by one, 
the major arguments of Political Justice, means 
that his original philosophy cannot survive, 
even if Godwin himself can still be found cling- 
ing grimly to the wreckage. Marshall sees God- 
win’s own views as substantially unchanged, 
but though the conclusions may remain the 
same, there is by the end little left to support 
them. 

What is also lacking in Marshall’s account is 
a sense of excitement, an excitement which in 
the 1790s was Godwin’s own. For that we 
might turn instead to Butler's anthology. More 
focused, but therefore less varied, than A. E. 
Rod way's Godwin arid the Age ofTransltion of 
more than thirty years ago, it is intended pri- 
marily for students of English prose style, 
which in this case means political rhetoric. In 
• principle. the idea of selected; readings seems. 

excelfentThe rtovolutiondebate wasprobably 
; the niost spirited, and certainly the mdst slgni- . 
Scant, war of words in sill British history, both" 
for its political and and its literary content; and 
in "an age before slib -editors, when writers 
tended to the verbose and the repetitive, it 
seems sensible to begin with 1 excerpts which 
can give some flavour of the whole. 

In practice, however there are problems. It 
is of course inevitable that some readers will 
regret the omission of a favourite passage. Yet 
is surely astonishing that there is nothing here 
from the First Part of Paine's Rights of Man ; 
and some selections, most notably from Woll- 
st one craft’s Rights of Woman , and an 
apparently pointless opening excerpt from the 
redoubtable Horae Tooke, are too brief to give 
a fair impression. To compensate there are 
surprises: Cobbelt, for. example, cast in the 
unexpected role of defender of a sound British 
riot,, especially when . directed against the 
Francophile tendency of Dr Friestley. . / - i 
. , Moreover;- anyone with^ a serious Interest in 
the period will surely want to read the originals , 
If not in full then at least at length, while the 
beginner will probably need more guidance to 
the political background. The introductions to 
each selection are pitched at exactly the right 
- level. But the introductory Essay will be of 
. interest only to those who already know the 
.material well} vyhat is missing, ana needed, is 
An overview to present the political debate as 
' what it was: a political. debate, • .■ 

As regards Godwin, however, it can, bo mis? 
leading to see him only in this context. Accord- 
ing to Butler, political Justice )& best seen as a 
reply to B urke, and - astonishingly , In the light . 
qf^ some .otiier selections in this .volume *- as 
introducing a “bitterly , divisive note”. But 
Godwin himself saw his book as belonging 
, above, the debate, not in it, as setting the princi- 
ples of politics on'animmutable basis; and as a 
worknotof political controversy but of politic- 
al apd philosophical thepry it lies not third to 
Burke and Paine, but first. The' real tragedy pf 

immutebfewfteP'^UiiiKltjfpr p^wi^himsfii^. 
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All 2,000 years of it 


Jasper Ridley 


KENNETH O. MORGAN (Editor) 

The Oxford Illustrated History of Britain 
640pp, with black-and-white and colour 
photographs. Oxford University Press, £ 15. 
0198226845 


This is the latest in a long line of books which 
tell the history of England in the past two 
thousand years. It is the work of a team. The 
editor, Kenneth O. Morgan, states that “such a 
collective approach is inescapable, since the 
days when one compendious mind such as 
Trevelyan’s could have the capacity and the 
confidence to treat all aspects of British history 
with equal ease probably died with the Liberal 
intelligentsia some time after 1914. It is cer- 
tainly neither practicable nor desirable, now 
that Renaissance men have vanished from the 
earth." Instead, in this book, each period is 
“examined in depth by a specialist working in 
that field". 

In view of this, it is surprising that there are 
so many errors. Edward III was not aged nine- 
teen and already a parent in 1327; he was four- 
teen until November, and did not become a 
parent till 1330. There is not ihe slightest 
reason to believe that it was Margaret Beaufort 
who urged Henry VIII to many Catherine of 
Aragon, whom she had always disliked. After 
the battle of Flodden (which was fought on 
September 9, not September 7, 1513), Henry 
VIII's sister Margaret did not safeguard his 
interests in Scotland for twenty years; she was 
deposed as regent and driven from the country 
within two years. We are told that James II’s 
forces were finally crushed at the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie, which was in fact a victory for 
James's men. Marx was not led “fancifully to 
see Britain as being in the forefront of the 
revolutionary apocalypse’*; on the contrary, he 
believed that Britain was the only country in 
Europe where the transition to Socialism could 
be accomplished without revolution, by legal 
. and peaceful means. 

^aipcotirit;©! the trial of . 
moeven bishops wouldlnterpretitas meaning 
that 1 the trial, tobk (dace in 1687 during the 
• period of "Tory complacency", before the 
birth of James IPs son in June 1688 caused this 
complacency to turn to “stunned horror" - not 
twenty days after the birth of the Prince, at the 
; hel 8 ht of the political storm caused by both the 
birth and the trial, and on the very day when 
sevep prominent persons invited William of 
Orange to ‘invade England . And is John Mor- 
rill being naive or humorous when he rails this 
“Inviting William of Orange to come. to Eng- 
land, suitably protected with armed men, to 
remonstrate with James"? - ' 
at w probably inevitable that minor mistakes 
* h ooid occu^ i n Bver y history bopk; but “ten 


historians, all d istinguished authorities in their 
field", should have avoided some of the worst 
ones. The omissions are even more surprising 
than the errors. In a book of over 200,000 
words, there is virtually nothing about the con- 
tents of Magna Carta, Simon de Montfort’s 
Parliament, or the campaign to abolish the 
slave trade. 

The omissions would not be so serious if this 
were a History of England; but it is a “History 
of Britain”, and though we are told that the ten 
authors include three Welshmen and two 
Scots, the editor’s claim that it deals with the 
history of the two islands, and not of England 
alone, is not justified. In a book of 429 pages of 
printed text, there there only nine pages on 
Scotland. While we have thirteen pages on the 
Reformation! in England, there is only one 
extraordinary paragraph on the Reformation 
in Scotland; “Mary Tudor’s death unleashed 
new French intervention in Scotland; there was 
sporadic fighting enlivened only by Mary of 
Guise’s jest ‘Where is now John Knox’s God? 
My God is stronger than his, yea, even in 
Fife'." Who would believe from this that there 
had been a Protestant revolution in Scotland, 
and that within a few months of Mary of 
Guise's jest, John Knox's God had defeated 
hers in Fife and everywhere else, thanks to the 
decisive military intervention of English troops 
- an intervention which changed the course of 
English, Scottish and European history? The 
great struggle between the Crown and the Kirk 
in Scotland in 1660-90 is dealt with in one sent- 
ence, though there are eight pages on the cor- 
responding period in England. 

This is not only a political history. There are 
sections on the economy, finance, law, popula- 
tion, medicine, architecture, and social habits 
throughout the centuries. This would give the 
book a very desirable balance if it were a His- 
tory of England; but there is nothing whatever 
about the economy, finance, law or 
architecture of Scotland, The works of Chau- 
cer, Gower, Shakespeare, and many other 
English writers are discussed; and there are 
references to the sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Welsh authors, Sir JohmPrice, Hum- 
phrey Uwydj John Owen , -SlcraDafyddRhys , 
and John Davies of. Mallwyd. But there is no- 
thing about William Dunbar or Sir David Lind- 
say, though Robert Bums, Adam. Smith and 
Carlyle are mentioned. 

It is a nicely produced book, with illustra- 
tions on nearly every page. Here again there is 
a staggering national bias: of 284 illustrations, 
only fiveare ofScotland-ornine, ifweindude 
a cartoon of a Scot in London, a photograph 
and, a portrait of Queen Victoria and.Priace 
Albert at Balmoral, and “The Monarch of the 
Glen”. But there will be many readers who will 
not notice, or mind, the mistakes and omis- 
sions; and there is no reason why the book 
should not sell well and give enjoyment to its 
readers 




"Coronation teaparty, Chlselborough, Somerset; May 1937". reproduced from Edwin Smith- , 

19^-1971 (253pp. names and Hudson. £18. 0500541000) which will be reviewed in afrturelssu^^ 

The ailing body politic 


•Roger Lockyer 


HOWARD TOMLINSON (Editor) 

Before the English Civil War: Essays on early 
Stuart politics and government 
222pp. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, £5.95). 
0333308980 

JOYCE LEE MALCOLM 

Caesar's Due: Loyalty and King Charles 1642- 

1646 

256pp. Royal Historical Society. £1 1 .50. 
0901050903 


Jeremy Catto ■! . 

- NICHOLAS ORME 

Early British Swimming, 5 $bc-ad 17J9: With 
the firat swimming treatise in English, 1595 

215pp; University of Byeter. £3. 

'Q85989J358;1^:v-!.- ; ‘. V'. 'V. ' 

^ct^SS^ce edUc^tipn;' consisted : bf a good 
a|aj niore than leading the classics. It $hcoiir- : 
^entlefoen to tal^e a rational dr systcmatW 
•attitude to the practical arts: politics; manners. 
•Warfare y medjdne; law, geography Ofji&vigs- ' 
: A* 1 !** tQ fame a Tew'; Stimulated the' writing df ; 

guidebooks .which" : pu tported to set the Useful 
arts' qh'a Sound footi ng a nd define their pi &cC i n 

the ; scheme br kphwlcdgeV NRholas Ofrfie’s 
inVestigationdf swiitihuriginEngland is feally 
an 'edition of Evefard pigby’s^ rt of ^ win t mini 
.(1587) In an eariyi ^gli^ tj^nriatibn. dhe of 
the first expositions ofd mirtor art to he pre* 1 
seritedjo the European pilblic; Digby haS not' 
been: tompletely neglected In' moderii times, 
but his Art deserves, this further recognition as 
a stage in the: broadening of book-learning 
from the fheoretlqal tp the, useful and the char- 
acter-forming studies. Not that Digby saw 
summing as jpprt of scpie (Jljmip Icpatdetty h js 


justification of it was strictly utilitarian. It'“pre- 
seryeth the precious life of men amidst the 
furious billows pf the lawless waters" and as 
siich was comparable with medicine. . , 

Dr Orme looks back to the fortunes of the 
art m Britain since one of Caesar’s soldiers 

took to the. water duringlhe-fim Roman ex- 
pedition pf 55 bc; NatiiraUy' the evidence is 
Sparse* blit it is cfeaif epough that a gObd htim- ■ 
t^r of tuen couid.$wim; regarding it as one of ; 
theskills rifwarand setMhfei^.Curibtisly ; he 
concludes, it was (pore highly thought of by the 
Ahglo^xom. whosarigofBeowulfsiexpIdUs 

knights, .^ftefc a gen de man only entered 

the Water 1 by ' triiSadven t ure* sp] ashing his - way v 
back tp the! shore in tomltfrage; like Malory’s 
Sir.Palomydes, Thelfolght, hoWeyer.waa not 
n^ss^ny^fcalinHor^anorAngevijiEhe-- 

urnd* even in anriv; 1 tkArm uIaVh L . 


plebeian tastes dipt he preferred swimmine 
with a Company of sallbre to me;sbcibty of 
peers. Digby recorded a number of technical 
terms like the “roach-turn?, but of bopulaf us- 
age. It may have been a newsubjfect for written 
instruction bu tits practice, at least among boys 


Although centenaries are in fashion, one has 
passed unnoticed, for it was exactly one hun- 
dred years ago that the revised edition of 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s history of England 
1603-42 completed publication. This was a 
work of such profound scholarship that it Im- 
mediately established itself as the authorized 
version. In recent years, however, it has come 
under increasingly critical survey, particularly 
in its interpretation of purltanism and the role 
of Parliament, but although its authority has 
been shaken, there is np agreement as yet. upon 
a revised Version. Non-specialists must there- 
fore depend upon collections of essays by 
historians working in the field, of which the 
volume edited by Howard Tomlinson is the 
latest to appear. 

After a useful historiographical introduction 
by the editor, Patrick Gollinson kicks off with 
an essay on the Hampton Court Conference 
which is a model of its kind. The Conference, 
argues Collinson, was a round-table discussion 
rather than a confrontation, and is best re- 
garded as an epilogue to Elizabethan disputes 
about the nature of the Church of England 
rather than a prologue to seventeenth-century 
ones. The implication that the problems Of the 
1630s were largely created by Charles I and his 
archbishop, Laud, is touched on by Kevin 
Sharpe, who discusses the Personal Rule, but 
he sees the King as boiicemed above all with 
the restoration arid maintenance of order in 
both church and state, and he calls attention to 
the considerable measure of success achieved 
by royal policies. . 

Simon Adams, dealing with the unjustly 
neglected topic of foreign policy; maintains 
that by abandoning Elizabeth’s anti-Spanish 
attitude and working towards a marriage 
alliance with Spain that might well entail a 
concerted attack upon that bastion of Protes- 
tantism, ’the ^United Provinces, the Surly 
Stuarts created tensions Within the body politic 

that seriously weakened it. There is much to ite 

said for (his thesis, and for the skilfolway hi 
which it is developed, but historians of foreign 
policy miist beware of the temptation ofseek- 
ing a single; overriding, explanation for What : 
were all tod often ad; hoc responses tp a;roft* , 
stantiy .changing situation. 'And althbugh 
he ,s: * i8tak6 « 

saying that the financing of Mansfeid's expddU ; - 
hon was contrary to the ternisofthel624 
subsidy act,; • . 

Paw'd Thomas’s discussion df early Stiart 

j r ^, reIaxa ^ 0n of financial stringency after, the : 
death; of tl,e ^ght-fisted EHztbeth’andi^e: 
ignores the considerable measure.ofsuccess ■ 
wrentuaUy achiev<jdby James I in reducing the 1 
cost of. the royal household. Inreal forms, m'^k-' 


ing allowance for the massive inflation of the 
sixteenth century, James was no more spend, 
thrift than Henry VII, and by comparison with 
his fellow monarchs on the Continent he wasi 
model of good husbandry. The chief problem 
with which he and his successor had to contend 
was the under-endowment of the crown, b* 
only Parliament could remedy this situation, 
and its unwillingness to do so was, as Thoms 
rightly observes, "a major failure" on Its pat. 
The explanation for its attitude is given by 
Conrad Russell, who emphasizes that Paila- 
ment, in the early Stuart period, was anocca- 
" sional assembly, prepared to grant only do* 

* sional supply. Members of the Commons, who 

‘ had constituency opinion behind them, as wd 

J as several centuries of tradition, insisted tint 
‘ the crown must continue to “live of its own' 

1 and shied away from the idea of regular tan- 
' tion. But by sticking their heads in (he tud 
they merely demonstrated their irrelevant? 
and stimulated the development of prerogalnt 
' fiscalism. In Russell’s words, “when thlsgs 
cannot continue as they have been, consent- 
' ism becomes a force for instability". 

1 Joyce Lee Malcolm's book attempt 
establish how much support Charles I enjoyd 
during the course of the Civil War. She to 
much to say of interest, particularly about die 
disastrous impact of Charles's employment of 
•Roman Catholic officers and also his failure to 
ensure the maintenance of discipline In the 
royalist armies. But not all Mrs Malcolm's 
arguments are equally convincing. This is put* 
ly because they have been overtaken by subse- 
quent studies: the Clubmen movements, to 
instance, have come under close scrutiny kto- 
ly, and it has been shown that they cannot be 
conveniently slotted into the categories « 
“King" and "Parliament”. But Mrs Malcota 
also erodes confidence in her judgments by u 
increasingly partisan approach, for somewhere 
along the way, and whether or not she redi# 
it, she has enlisted under the black-ant^ 11 
banner of Parliament, All too often she accept* 
as reliable evidence whjch comes from a bias« 
Parliamentary source, and where there a 
legitimate room for doubt about motivation 
she always comes down against th c King. It *** 
Charles’s intransigence, she assures us, jw 
wrecked the Uxbridge negotiations, Ignore 
the fact that the war party was in the ascen^ 
at Westminster and that the only termsJW 
were ready to accept were , ip effect, *?^*, 
dltiorial surrender. - “ 

■ Mrs Malcolm may well be right In 
that .the King's cause was not popular 
Common people, but we need more 
studies before we can be sure of this or ^ .J 
' it was so. There is no doubt, of coptse, h* 
political nation Was divided into Ki*)g s ’ 
Parliamentarians, and^ Neutralists, and ; 
■ : the same toeihs true of toe "foid(lliPB ^ ; 
What is now farming apphjent .te w^ r 
lower leVels of English society werii i «s® fPj' 
and 1 that husbandmen and artisan^ WqJ , ! 

variriblyfoHowthe lead of thfeir scKnal sapc. . . 


vauuuiy iujiuw me lcuu uiww ~ Aj 

or wash their hands of toe w^pje ' 

so 1 often; 1 ^ research is ■ defoofatjating . 
apparently siinple problems, like wjj” _ w 
foeh committed thCmselves to 

othe^arectomptexandnot susceptible^,^ 

. 'Solution. Mrs Mairolm deseiycspr^* . . v, ; 
pioneering effort, tiut it reraalns aft ^^ ^ 
tion 'Whether she has really g*y 6n . . , • . . . - : .. 
.•due, :v " 
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The tradesman’s craft 


A Chorus From Oedipus Rex 

O thrilling voice of Zeus 

sent from Apollo’s golden shrine 
with what intent toward us? 

I tremble I faint I fail 
terror racks my sou! 

O Delian healer to whom my cries 
from this my abyss of despair arise 

what fate unknown until now 
or lost in the past and renewed 
drawn from the revolving years 

will you make ours? 

O speak o tell us immortal voice 

To Athena daughter of Zeus 
and her sister Artemis 

and Apollo of burning arrows 
triple guardians of Thebes 


If ever before in time past 

you saved us from plague and defeat 

come back to us now and save 

The plague invades 
no knowledge saves 

■* 3 -" birth pangs of women 

bear dead their children 

(■I 

life on life sped , • 1 , 

to the land of the dead • >• 

birds wing on wing 

... struck down from their flying 

to the parched earth 
by the marksman death 

O Delian healer hear my prayer 
star of hope in my night of despair 

I ’ • ■ r . 

Grant that this god who without clash:of sword on shield 
.fills with cries of our dying Thebes lie makes his battlefield * 

- turn back in flight from us • 

. bemade to yield •„ / 

. 1 driven by great gales favouring our side 

: ,h ; . ■ to the farTTiraciin waters wave on wave ... r ' 

- , : wherendne found haven ever, but his graye 

i. : • Q Zeus come with thy lightning to us 1 

.. .::.5ave ; • '••• i 1 

*. ' f ••• j'-’ .'J And Come backBacchus v.;. 

i r : . .. . • ' ■ haifgold-bound.andctteeks flame-red • ': ' • •;!, */"■£': ' . . 

. p - . .whomthe Bacchantae worship and themaenidf;. .-fed:. 

:V - byhi8bright torChheldhigh ‘ " • /' y. : ;. j.'-/ 

^ f^veilirl k riaain rimonBUs; . ^ .Bacchus . and make deathA J.', ••• 


Robert Barnard 

JANETMORGAN 
Agatha Christie: A biography 
393pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002163306 

The image that Sir Max and Lady Mallowan 
presented in their later years was that of the 
elderly upper-middle-class English couple par 
excellence: she weighty, equine and vaguely 
jolly; he upright, military and distinctly coun- 
try squire. Such an image, like the facade 
presented to the world by Bertram's Hotel, 
was misleading in the extreme. The couple, in 
fact, had between them only one quarter of 
English blood: Max, knighted for his services 
to archaeology, had exclusively Continental 
parentage, while Agatha Christie (like 
Raymond Chandler, though neither would 
thank anyone for linking them) was Anglo- 
American. And beneath her stout-shoed ex- 
terior Christie was the possessor of the sort of 
mind that is generally thought of as unEnglish: 
it was abstract, objective, needle-sharp. 

Janet Morgan's biography has been written 
with the co-operation of the Christie family, 
and with access to Christie’s own papers and 
letters, which provide many of the delights of 
the book. The main outlines of her life are 
familar from her Autobiography, which may 
have been impressionistic about dates but 
seems to have been essentially truthful in 
things that mattered. We already have a clear 
picture of Christie’s father (“a very agreeable 
man", his daughter called him), with his gift for 
genial Idleness, and of her intelligent, scatter- 
brained mother, a woman who loved unortho- 
dox ideas and entertained as many as possible 
of them simultaneously. We know of the fami- 
ly's decline from high-bourgeois prosperity - 
five courses at dinner, with a choice for each 
course - to a life of genteel shifts and depend- 
ence after her father's death. 

What now seems the most important aspect 
of Christie’s childhood is the way it centred on 
books. With her sister and brother both much 
older, and with no regular schooling, this was 
Inevitable, and something that she herself 
never regretfed i( She emergedifrom it with the 


•! STEPHEN SPENDER : » ■ \ -y ": ’ ? 


relationship of writer, printed page and reader; 
She knew exactly what the reader expected of 
light fiction, the manner In which he would 
read it, and the preconceptions he brought to 
it. This .knowledge is the basis of many of her 
best efforts at bamboozlement, and.it is a tri- 
bute, to her professionalism that when she 
adapted her books for the stBge she as often as 
not rethought the plot through from the begin- 
ning, even changing the solution, because she 
understood that what worked on the page 
probably would not work on the stager 
Christie made two apparently imprudent 
marriages. The first, to Archie Christie, con- 
tracted In the first months of the 1914—18 war, 
seems to have 1 jogged along very happily for 
some years, and then ended in disaster in her 
ten-day disappearance' in 1926. This was the 
most sensational event of her life, though not 
necessarily the most important. Its treatment 
inevitably, forms one pf the high-spots of tips, 
biography, since sp much of Christie’s life was 
toe unexciting business of writing a great many 
books'. 1 Dr Morgan treats the disappearance in 
two por|8, , first showing the reactions of her 
circle and the Press, then tracing as far as possi- 
ble the siinple and distressing truth of what ; 
happened to Agatba. Tbe first of these chap- 
ters would be hjghly entertaining were it not 
for toe second, for the Christie disappearance 
was one of the milestones on (he downward, 
path that has made.the British popular press 
the silliest and nastiest in the world. Policemen 
and literary, ppndits pontiftoated on tht .flim- 
siest of grounds, and Dorothy Sayers joined in 
the “Great Sunday Hunt for Mrs Christie" - 
not a matter. I Imagine, that even the doughty 
Sayers Gifted to discuss with her contemporary 
in toelr'iiubsequent confabs , and eollabora- 
tipns.’-'Y 

. The truth iwas,, of qoprse, that Christie suf- . 
feted a breakdown which she came out pf oply - 


ment. : the other fantastic . or malicious ex- 
planations can surely now bo given an ighomir 

jWp fllis 

always seems to. have blamed Archie. When 


she packed away her mementoes of him she 
included a cutting from Psalm 55: “For it is not 
an open enemy, that hath done me this dishon- 
our: for then I could have borne it ... . But it 
was even thou, my companion: my guide, and 1 
mine own familiar friend." , 

The most important event in Christie's life ’ 
was her second marriage, to a man in his mid- 
twenties, fourteen years younger than herself. 

Her almost incredulous delight at the success 
of this marriage permeates the letter to Max 
quoted in this book. Understandably uncertain 
whether she should accept his proposal, she 
seems to have gained confidence even by the 
time that they were first apart. When, at the 
end of the honeymoon. Max went off to Ur 
while she returned to London, she wrote to 
him: 

Do you know. Max, it is the first time for several 
yean that I have arrived in England without a feeling 1 
of sick misery - I always had it - as though I'd 
escaped from things by going abroad to sunshine - 
and then came back to them - to memories shadowed 
and all the things I wanted to forget. But this time - 
no. 

During a more prolonged separation, when 
Max was in the Near East during the war, she 
wrote: “What a change now from the unhappy 
forlorn person you met in Baghdad. You have 
done everything for me." She never entirely 
lost her joy and gratitude at this fortune, nor, 
perhaps, her regret at the disparity in their (‘ 
ages, which surely lies behind her hatred of 
unflattering photographs, her self-conscious- 
ness at her unwieldiness and her need of 
“elephant knickers". The hot lobster & la crime 
and cups of clotted cream that punctuate this 
biography suggest that she did little about it. 

From Christie's Autobiography we get a 
sense of a cosy, slightly disorganized, mildly . 
opinionated woman. Behind that, one always 
suspected , there lurked a will of steel . For this < 
suspicion she has only herself to blame, since 
no writer more consistently taught her readers 
to mistrust the surface of her texts. Neverthe- 
less, the conjecture gains no support from this 
biography, and one feels by the end that 
Christie was if anything too easy-going, for 
example with publishers and agents. Morgan 
has an admirably clear chapter on Christie's 
financial affairs, but one is left at the end feel- 
ing that -if,, in the 1960s, .when she was the 
world’s best-selling writer, 'Christie was still fit 
• financial straits; theri she might legitimately.:'.' ; 
have asked if she had been getting toe best 1 
financial advice. •. ... 

What comes through, most strongly and stir- I • 

prisingly frorq this book is hot Christie of the ! 
cold blue eyes, but Christie the woman of "t- : 
charm and humour. Sometimes the humour is j. 
a matter of irresistibly breezy narrative^ as in [ 
the long letter to Max retailing the events of a 1 
long hold-up an the O rien t Express , with some ! . 

of the people who were later to be subjected to j 

a very special hold-up organized by the writer ! 
herself. Sometimes.it is sharper, almost black, 
as in her account of the audience at Max’s 1966 | 

Princeton lecture (when she was heiself 
seventy-six): l 

Everyone 1 seemed very rich, evening dress and they ; 
put on while glove* to go out to the lecture and all 
nice but incredibly aged and ailing — thc husbands 
were mostly ill in bed or in hospital and everyone I 
talked to was either stone deaf or paralytic, or blind , 
and a dear old lady hungqver with deaf-aids, nearly ; 

blind and eighty-eight; accompanied us lo the lecture ~ jf,--' 
and Insisted on: supporting ' mi' in case I fell !■ 
down . . . : 

The humour permeates eyed Tier exasperation . ! 

as when Collins (“such a thick-headed lot") < 
committed the unforgivable: sin of not only ! 
putting Poirot on the dust-jacket of The « 
Labours of Hercules, but of setting him in the I 
midst of a group of mock’d assical sculptures: ! 

It suggests Poirot going naked, into the bath! I [ All J 
.sorts of obscene suggestions are being made by my ' 
family . ; . . Pqt statuary on the cover, but make 
.clear it is statuaiy- qot Poirot gone peculiar in Hyde 1 

Parkllf. ; 1 , ; " ‘ - • I . ' 

This is l ari old-fashioned kindof biography: it ^ . 
is not too lojig, it does not indulge in amateur - , [ 
psychoanalysis* It dries hot force interpretation ; j ' • 
on the reader. From its cool, beautifully paced . ,, ; 

. and consistently entertain I ng narrative one 
. gets a clear view of Chrlstle|s career and perso- 
nality. What, though, of Christie the writer? H ' ■■ 

is on.detlails of foe books tfi^t Janet Morgan is > 
weakest. The writing of the short sfory “Wit- j 
ness for the Prosecution" is put at 1948, when 1 


.■ yl* 
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the writing of After the Funeral is postdated by 
j several years, and so on. Some of the judg- 

l ments, too, have an odd ring to me, as when 

Morgan praises the dialogue Christie gives to 
“students, crazy ideologues, messy adolescents 
or eleventh dynasty Egyptians’ 1 - just the area . 
surely, where her writing is at its most embar- 
rassing (“You've got a lot of them here in 
England - crushed old die-hards - useless 
worn-out symbols of a decayed era. And, my 
Ood, they've got to go. There's got to be a new 
; -world. Do you get me - a new world, see?'*). 

; Similarly she seems to devote much too much 
time io the deplorable last books, which she 
, claims are interesting by virtue of the number 
of ideas Christie plays with in them. On the 
other hand, Morgan is excellent on the plan- 
ning of the earlier books, and she disentangles 
from the writer's chaotic jottings on scraps of 

• paper and tail-ends of exercise books the 

• evolution of many of her best ideas. We get the 
vividesi sense here of a mind that, In all the 
commonplace routines and encounters of her 
life, played with the deceptive potential of ev- 
eryday things. "One is a tradesman", Christie 
said in the Autobiography, but what we see 
here is the craftsman, and Morgan displays her 
craftsmanship to great advantage. 

Christie, it is always said, was reticent, both 
as woman and writer. In fact, she wrote at least 
three works of autobiography, and one of 
- them, the fictionalized Unfinished Portrait, 
was published only a few years after the col- 
lapse of her first marriage, with which it deals. 
Even in her day-to-day life her shyness could 
evaporate once she was inside a theatre; “I am 
very theatrical now, and call all the most fright- 
ful people ‘Darling'." Some may feel that the 
problem for Morgan was not her reticence , but 
her lack of development, again both as woman 
and as writer. Certainly her opinions seem to 
have formed early and not to have altered sub- 
stantially, and some of them, for example on 
capital punishment and feminism, are' calcu- 
lated to raise radical hackles today. 

Yet Christie has been the most popular wri- 
ter of ourcentuiy. The readers who buy her in 
such vast numbers are showing proper appre- 

consistency; Her ■ 

ip- 

with The Mysterious Affair at Styles (1920) she 
established all the conventions and principles 
of the close-circle puzzle. By the time of The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd (1926) her mastery 
was complete, and she went on for the next 
quarterof acenlury working brilliant permuta- 
tions in a seriesof whodunnits that hardly in- 
cludes a single dud. That terrifying childhood 

• ~ dream of the sinister Gun Mart in which he 
, . might turn out- “oh, horrorl" - to be Mummy 
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*riis paying - splendid dividends in the Least 
. Likely Suspect formula. Her wonderful pro-- 
ductivity. will not prevent tremors of interest 
amdng Christie fans that there are still things 
Unpublished! iwq radio plays that sound dis- 
; tinctly interesting; a latBplay that is less so; and 

.. a handful of short stories (hat have not attained 
volume form in this country! owing to the baa 
on publishing “Three Blind Mice" while The 
Mousetrap is running - presumably an eternal 
interdfetiop.; ' •, /• ■ . 

'/ Morgan piehtiQnk the criticisrrt.that Christie, 
did not develop as a writer , but one cannot feel 
‘ that development is a terin of much relevance 
■ ^ : w hen discusrihg popular literature. The writer 
finds out what pleases the public, then goes oh 
j : supplying' h as long as they fere pleased; Cer- 
v ‘ainly ^ne .can fee] gmtefolfeht. Christie did not 


J i Bloody Murder' has it:: It is. a i road 

. u>at has led to a great many foothills andveiY . 
' few peaks.- Even thk qjuplity of Chrislie’s writ-' 
>ng,. so. frequently, attacked as.flatpruninVen- 
. : live, can be defended i thisbard reponage Is art 
; . essential part <rf.the-tHck, mhkGigUs trust the 
S-J. - narratfon Whert il ls Jn' fact at its mosi t^cky. 
^ eac ( aseppnd time it .bristles with ligand 
whiilrig as we register what we were not fold, 
or what we.ycre, told confusingly. Escapist?' 

; Divorced irom reality? Perhaps all "popular ' 
; is. Vqf the qddfy moving story Mor- 

ghn; tellsofthe prisoners in’Buchenwaldwho 


* pereeiyed a tangeniiaj’relatiohtd realty;’ 
tHeirreality; which waspprhaps more stimulat- 
ing than any (hat 'more realistic ffeflibn could 
have afforded them. • • ' 


3S A taste for historical romance - which was 
y based on a view of history that after the Regen- 

cy cy period we entered the modern age - was 
symptomatic of the state of illusion that the 
^ middle-brow, unreflective middle classes were 
. living in in the 1930s. Hitler was in power, war 
r was rushing towards us, but there we were 
. immersed in stories about bygone and not par- 
ticularly edifying aristocrats. All the popular 
. fiction seemed to be set in an upper-class nev- 
p er-never land - Dorn ford Yates, John Buchan, 

. Wodehouse, A.E.W. Mason, P.C. Wren. The 
. criminals were gentlemen - Raffles and the 
Saint - as were the detectives, when they 
weren't nobelmen. Georgette Heyer, whose 
books equally suited my father and my school- 
girl contemporaries, never to my knowledge 
hinted that there was any poverty or unrest in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth-century 
world that she depicted in nearly forty novels. 
Occasionally one of her exquisites wrinkles a 
delicate nostril and exclaims “faugh” as he 
steps into a particularly insalubrious inn, but 
there is no mention of the way of life of the 
masses who do not possess curricles and abi- 
gails and coats by Scott or Schultz, let alone 
any reference to Tom Paine and his disciples. 
We are shown a world where the aristocracy 
are the only beings of interest, happily minis- 
tered to by the lower orders who exist solely for 
their support and convenience, and the 
bourgeoisie are pretentious buffoons where 
they are not downright nasty (though they are 
never allowed to be sublimely wicked; that is 
the privilege of the Duke of Avon or the Mar- 
quis of Vidal). Georgette Heyer was not un- 
usual in this; it was the fashion of the time. 
Readers would not have identified with the 
boorish and sycophantic middle-class charac- 
ters in Heyer's novels: they assumed that if 
they had lived in Regency times they would . 

■ hav6 bten frequenting White’s and Almack’s; 
and from time to time buying duelling pistols at 
Man ton's Shooting Gallery. 

Schoolgirl light reading in the 1930s and dur- 
ing the war seemed largely historical: romance 
in costume was considered peculiarly adapted 
to their needs and. was prominent in school 
libraries and there was a feeling that a historic- 
al setting was both educational and edifying. 
The works of Harrison Ainsworth (wbo for 
some curious reason was much reprinted 
where Wilkie Collins was not) were very much 
school library fodder, and the accounts of tor- 
turings in the Tower of London, plague pits 
and supernatural happenings mildly amused 
some. To those who discovered -her,- D.K. 
Broster made a very powerful appeal; Patricia 
Beer was one of these who identified with the 
. Jacobite cause because of The Flight of the 
Heron. "Looking bqfck I feel sad. The feeling*. 

’ it roused in me were 1 not about anything Teal 
yet I have experienced nothing stronger since*-, , 
she' wrote in Mrs Beer’s House, an account of, 
her. youth, Broster, Whose output was only a 
quarter of Heyer's, never attained : a tenth of 
her popularity; She wrote in a very different 
style. Whereas Heyer's books are light-hearted 
skirmishes w|th love or with advert tore, os deft- 
ly constructed as arty dej&livd story (she wrote' 
-those yery competently tdq) t ;Brbsfor’s books 
betrayed deep feeling .-4 passionate loyalty to a. - 
cause, thfr hero-worship of an older mairby a' 
younger. And they; often, ended tragically, • 

■ whereas HeyerdistaWced herself from b mot (oh 

.or tragedy; ■?"; ■: • ? .;v y ■' , - • 

. . Perhaps part of; thjjf attraction of Georgette 
, Heyer Was that her, novels are all optirrii^tici'' 
even the apparently most Viciobsfoen ate' cap- ; ■ 

• In Thest QWM& we meet : . 

theDukeor Avon, hlanguid and ,'vye aWtbjd,'- 
Hcentiausj' man of , the world, a patron 6f ;the -■ 
gaming (able, iip tq‘ the neck' in riprrtmetted 
- amours. He' himself says! ''My repUtatiOri fr : 
daniaged beyond repair. I cofoe ; of Yfcitfo'-- 
stock, and I have- brought no honour to foe . 
name I bear;, . . , ;T6 nib' woman have I been j 
faithful; bejlihd nip lies scandq|. upon sordid 
schndal. I have wealth 'bfo I squahdefod one 
fortune in my youth and won hiy present for- !" 


whom he adopts as his page turns out to be a 
girl (and Ldonie), he treats her with the 
— greatest decorum and expects decorous be- 
haviour from her. Eventually, her true, aris- 
tocratic parentage being irrefutably estab- 
lished, he marries her saying, ‘"Since you will 
stoop to wed me, I pledge you my word that 
~ you shall not in the future have cause to regret 
as it."' No reader doubts that he will keep his 
n ' word, and when we meet him again in The 
as Devil's Cub it is clear that though his authority 
le is as awful as ever and the thought of his 
re displeasure unnerves or even terrifies all about 
u him, he has been a blameless husband. It is 
re now the turn of his son to be wild and reckless. 
r ' He kills a footpad in the first chapter, desper- 
ir ately wounds an acquaintance who accuses him 
^ of cheating at cards in the fourth (“‘Damn you, 
p Vidal, I believe you have killed him!* Rupert 
1 said angrily. ‘I’m very nearly sure of it,' dear 

* uncle,’ said the Marquis”) arid flees to France 
l with a gfrl whom he supposes to be a vulgar 

trollop on the make. Only when she turns out 
to be a “cit" but not a trollop (taking after her 
father’s gentlemanly forebears rather than her 
mother) he is appalled: “I don’t ruin persons of 
' your quality."’ Thereafter he makes careful 

• arrangements so that the proprieties shall not 
i offended, and when after many misunder- 
' standings and hair’s breadth escapes she agrees 
, t0 be his wife (having to witness a duel fought 
' over her with rapiers first) she appears to be 

confident that she is marrying a reformed char- 
' acter. Similarly at least two novels, The Found - 
’ lin S and Sprig Muslin, feature a duke and a 
baronet respectively who encounter delicious- 
ly silly young persons at large, and conscien- 
tiously insist on being their protectors (against 
the giddy creatures’ wishes) enduring every 
sort of inconvenience and misunderstanding in 
order to turn them over to suitable authority. 

For underneath all the dash and sparkle, the 
duelling and curricle-racing, the gaming, the 
disguises and elopements. Georgette Heyer 
was the very pink of propriety. She supported 
marriage (her own was very happy) and she 
was dismayed when her son proposed to marly 
the estranged wife of one of his colleagues. The 
’ stability she gave to the World she described 
and her belief In its institutions seem now to 
belong to some remote dreamland, but was a 
commonplace in books at least until the 1950s; 
our schoolgirl reading made us feel very safe in 
spite of the war around us. 

But she never intended to write for school- 
girls and seems to have been dismayed at their 
enthusiasm. She would have liked to think that 
her readers were fastidious and cultivated men 
rather than women - barristers and dons and 
such - who could appreciate the accuracy of 
her historical detail, her wide reading, and she 
seems to have had the greatest contempt for 
most of her fans (the few who were introduced 
to her had to be warned not to mention her 
books) - the societies in America who dressed 
up and acted Heyer; the writers of gusHing' 
letters. The fact that Lord Justice Somervelj 
bequeathed his collection of her novels to the 
library bf the Inner Temple must have been 
very gratifying. 

There can be few popular writers who main- 
tained such a high standard of professionalism 
over all her output. Her plots are tours-de- 
force, gathering in pace as the work proceeds 
with an ever-present element of surprise, until 
in the final chapters we havfrall the cast assem- • . 
bled ^ejaculating their explanations and ex- 
clamations like the finale of some Rossini ' 
opera. SHe took irtimense pains with her histor- 
ical detail, never obtruding it, but weaving it 
, |nto .the. background so that one dates the 
books from some casually mentioned fact, like • 
foe death of Princess Charlotte. If she names 
the brand of polish that a valet uies for his ! 
ma . s ;e r ’s Hessian boots one can be sure she has 
gpt n nght. Sbe was more interested in Such 
details than in political history , She had never. 
forirtBtance, heard of Lord Rockingham; fold * 
hkring^Btowcd his title upon thehero of Bath ; , 
^ e JS d r { oudI ? lamenting, for she was ■ V 
; ptoudOf(hefittingness ofhernames) tosubstl- • 
tote the nafoe of Rotherham; 'She tfo-ely used ^ : 
hftton^charactefo. The, Infamous Army is ! 

one ^fth6 few ekeeptiorts; and though-held fo • 

. Mteem by some of the perceptive (the descrip- v 
ticrn^f ,the j battle of Waterloo is^ccurate 
enough for it to-have been used at Sartdhurst ; 

5? on miHtar V history) -the Duke of : : 
Wellington himself dpeS not seefo as' soifd ^as * 

. '- v < ‘Ws.WuW iv;kl '. 


some of her fictitious characters. She din 
herself consider she was writina l* 1 
though it is not clear what else she th^S 
books were. Perhaps comedies of 2? 

Despite the title of her book, Jane aji 
H odge is able to show very Uttle of GeoS 
Heyer s private world. All that is known X 
childhood and youth is contain^ 
pages She was born in 1902 in Wimbledon 2 
daughter of George Heyer who, it is 
was the formative influence of her early vmr' 
though even this has to be inferred from I* 
novels. She never went to university, and when 
she was nineteen wrote her first book Bkd 
Moth, a dashing story of a gentleman hidwrav 
man who is really an earl in disguise and wbo 
having taken the blame for his brother’s dis! 
honourable conduct has gone into hiding ft 
was originally made up to amuse her Hltk 
brother Boris, and all her life she was to lavish 
tender care on her family. Indeed her worria 
about individual members of it and her fay 
about income tax matters occupied mostofhtr 
thoughts when she was not writing, if wearato 
believe the correspondence quoted. She was 
successful from the very beginning of her 
career, and it was the income from her novels 
which supported her husband throughout Us 
early days at the Bar. Their tastes wereforthai 
quiet simplicity that takes a great deal oi 
money to support, and the British tax system 
being what it is, the more she wrote the more 
she had to write - which she did, savagely 
reviling the Inland Revenue and the various 
governments of her time for the ridiculous uses 
to which they put her money. But she would 
probably have written in any case; clearly she 
loved this world she had created, indeed cm 
could say that this fictional dreamland was he 
private world though she took care that do 
serious feelings should obtrude. 

Lacking anything much to say about Heyer 1 ! 
life, Mrs Hodge has concentrated on Ihe 
novels, and discusses each one, demonstrating 
their admirable craftmanship, their hiuhoBi 
and strong dramatic line. Feeling perhapitte 
the subject is a rather lightweight one.Uf 
publishers have chosen to make a picture bak 
out of it, throwing in lavish quantities of pot- 
traits of personalities of the Georgian period 
which sit rather oddly beside the occasional 
family snapshot, and prints of fashionable Re- 
gency fife with somewhat faint-hearted cap- 
tions such as “The Royal Academy Summer 
Exhibition . . . Like Jane Austen’s, Heyer 
heroines were seldom particularly artistic or 
musical.” But the book looks handsome, and 
one guesses it would hove satisfied this most 
fastidious author. 

LAWRENCE BLOCK 

Hie Burglar Who Painted Like Mondrian , 
253pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575 03436 X 

Another fascinating episode from the adven- 
tures of the Raffles de nos jours, Bernie 
Rhodenbarr. Bernie keeps an antiquarian 
bookstore In Greenwich Village, has a Iwbjai 
girl-friend who washes dogs at the PowHorse* 
tory, and : burgles in a gentlemanly way in 0“ 
spare time. But lifting some of the best Ittffl* 
from the stamp.collection of John Charles Ap- 
, pling, a Friend of the American Wild 
lands him in an imbroglio Involving, inter wa* 
two corpses, a brunette with rape fantasies' 
wheelchair, and five fake Mondrians. The finaj 
explanation a mite long-wjnded, buralmw 
anything can be forgiven an author whop . 
ingeniously funny as Lawrence Block. 

JQBNCROSBY A .. 

MenluArms ' 

i21pp ; ,^ Constable. £6.95. ' 

0 (£465740 8 '• J\ • ' ''.'‘.i ^ .' 

1 Horatio Cassidy, art impecunious . 

medieval history with a romaflt^ dlspos 
whq does odd jqbs for the CIA, I ® D . jj-' : 

in- a $26 foilllon arms deal and ends 

off ! Arab , terrorists, New Yfok gangw. w ■ 

the, US Navy. WeU-written, with . 

opening scenes and. intriguing 5 c ^ a Jf. . 

one blzarrerie. ^ after another takes it\ „ 

the top by foe end. . . '! t • > 


Unconventional outings 
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“Still crouching, he corkscrewed himself 
round. His white cottonwool beard was pushed 
up on a wire over his head and a cigarette 
dangled out of his mouth; his gown was unbut- 
toned to show his string vest and a bush of 
black hair on his chest. A trap door was flap- 
ping open in another polar bear's bottom and 
he had his hand up inside, pulling out money. 
He wasn't being at all jovial: in fact he 
appeared to be quite upset about something." 
Whether this is the sort of thing that Betty 
Trask hoped to encourage with her generous 
bequest to create an annual prize for the year’s 
best "conventional" novel will never be 
known. The incident, which takes place in the 
toy department at Harrods shortly before the 
Christmas of 1958, might lead one to expect 
rollicking farce, but it is only typical of the 
novel in its introduction of theme of decep- 
tion and futile illusion. The sight of this 
hideous, cursing Santa Claus, as he frees the 
cash-ealtog animal of the toffees with which 
children have tried to poison it, is sufficient to 
drive the six-year-old Annoele Tomlinson 
back to her mother. The promise that she will 
be taken Instead on another day to Derry and 
Tom's, where Santa Claus is said to be in a 
more amiable, generous mood , is futile. “I was 
disappointed and ashamed for her that she 
could Imagine the silly, empty ritual of ‘Father 
Christmas’ was a pretence worth saving.” 

The female narrator of Winter Journey, cut- 
ting to and fro in time and space, presents a 
knowing child’s view of domestic and public 
tragedy in a way that is never arch and, against 
the odds, manages to remain plausible. Having 
met at the time of the Festival of Britain, 
Annoele's.parents’ marriage reflects the brief 
hope of-a tow classless England: Simon, de- 
spite a modest .upbringing in Surbiton, has 
risen to such eminence in the Foreign Office 


that by the early 1960s he is usually serving 
abroad; Laura, whose shunned clergyman 
father has been confined to an asylum, stays 
behind, reads Ian Fleming and leads a life 
marked out by brand-names such as Worth, 
Asprey and Rayne. 

More than a brief tale of misalliance and 
infidelity, the novel, looking back from the 
present, contains a number of enigmas which 
will only become clear later. The first pages 
reveal Simon's mysterious, treacherous be- 
haviour and, it seems, his reappearance on an 
Aegean island. How it all fits together is re- 
vealed with the novel's gradual focus on the 
visit that mother and daughter make to Simon 
during the harsh winter of 1963, when he is 
working in Prague. ‘‘In those days she could 
say his name and it didn't sound like a curse", 
reflects the daughter, now aged ten. A brood- 
ing violence soon makes itself felt. As the 
family sit at breakfast in a hotel away from the 
Embassy, Simon alludes casually to Virginia 
Woolf and his wife explodes, ‘“Virginia Woolf 
isn't of the remotest interest to me, thank you- 
vety much. I want my breakfast*. Her voice 
started to rise. ‘I want my tea. I want white 
bread, not these she dropped some on the 
table - ‘bloody rolls'". It is a mild exchange in 
comparison with those that are to come, when 
the three of them set out on a motoring holiday 
across Europe. 

Such is Ronald Frame's narrative control 
that this domestic acrimony becomes of a piece 
with the concealed photographers, A-Bombs, 
putative servants, armed soldiers and perilous 
'minefields with which conventional spies are 
familiar. “In the event we didn’t take any of the 
signposted feed roads into Innsbruck. I knew 
my father wasn’t really attending at all. I saw 
the ‘look’ again - the sides of his mouth drag- 
ging, his eyes sunken and eyebrows pulled 
together. The little vein like a crinkly wire was 
throbbing ominously in his temple." Ronald 
Frame's novel more than fulfils the expecta- 
tions aroused by the stories which he has 
published over the post few years. Whether it is 
conventional or not, Winter Journey Is a 
decidedly individual creation, and makes one 
impatient for something on a larger scale. 


Hereditary influences 


Toby Fitton ' 

LISASTAUBin de teran 
Tiger 

3%. C?pe. £8.95. 

022402230X 

j^rien Schmutter is heir apparent to a substan- 
M estate in central Venezuela. Descended 
m immigrant Black Forest peasant who 
his lands through an ordeal by strength, 
an<1 brothers are commonplace, 
wing, layabout gentry, and it is to his witch- 
grandmother, "the Empress ofthe Orino- 
itv -d ,^ e We8 intelligence and sensibil- 
rin u c os ® ^tendon to her capricious affeo- 
ns he comes to gain his inheritance, but at 
jjj J™* of being haunted by her for the rest of 
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. berhe learns endurance* terbal medi- 
um ■ i? 08 * Rambler, and she encourages : 

ohJiff " P Ura l fantasy which becomes an 
be grows up, his mastery of 
: fa e enables him fo build a stately pleasure 

Caracas; his palace Is full , of 
ttmal whimsy and run with prodigal 
jyy j until ah accidental bad run at the 
' ••cmrfJIi the oblivion usually 

; ou tb America to last month’s 

low ti/' u 8 ®fevated' travels to Europe fol- 
- ,pj. Jrj® 11 J"? herq returns to prolonged impris- 
f tfSEU tfJ'kxpI&ined . . bflt trumped-up 

bfofau. ' , : ^9 prisbn-house ha^rig 

:• S an f!<apatea throughout.; ■ 

Piot • practisedfanta8tist,;such a 

" (tofoS? fepuraerable, ramificatfons, gives 
: ' elaboration, n6t l^ast 

:i rfcL^^^j^tweeq thedegradation pf the. 

extravagant cruelty of their, 
ipdfo^ ,a(id hardships of foe 
in opulent detail. Lu-. 
V ^‘|U^5Jfe r ^xqufrite achievement as a 
; • i listed in nil their apolausdc. 


profusion. His grandmother Misia’s skills as a 
herbalist produce catalogues of nostrums de- 
ployed with all the care of an absinthe-pickled 
1890s poet listing semi-precious stones: 
“the hemlock and the ayapana and the mari- 
gold and heliotrope and the arnica. . Un- 
fortunately a similar lavish ness is appjied to the 
grandmother's proclivities as a chastiser as well 
as to her hereditary abilities as a healer. Each 
stroke of her nasty little thong on the wrists of 
her victims is all too lingeringly described. A 
character which might have been read as a 
Germanic Old Mother Riley taking pot-shots 
at- the local vulture popalatlon with her pearl- 
handled revolver appears to have been written 
up for a more specialized market of cruel 
grandmother fetishists. , 

The “Tiger” of the title is a very strange bird. 
One is shot, on the family's Venezuelan prop- 
erty, by the young Ltxcien as a demonstration 
of his burgeoning manhood. Yetpantheratlgrls 
is asserted by the, authorities to be exclusively 
Asiatic in its habitat. Perhaps it is felix tigriria , 
which is known in other parts of South Amer- 
ica, a smaller beast but by no means discredit; 
able in a ceremonial initiation. A man-eating 
“jagdar of foe plains" is killed Without too • 

much zoological specifoHty, blit more, impor- 
tantly; the “tiger" symbolifos an ill-diagnosed 
.tubercular or asthmatic affliction. which com- 
plements the pallid Germanic appearance of 
the Schmutter dynasty. These hereditary re- 
spiratory troubles consort oddly with tjie.pro- 
. fogies of bodily strength the young Uieien dis- 
plays, but they are conquered by the strength 
, of mind foe gmnfortaternaf ipfluence imparts, 

•' whether through sadism, wtchcreh or.natur.- ■ 
r opathy. Mina, Schmutter does flOLdie sd, tong, 
as her memory endures ; to intluence her 
favourite grandson in his grandiose career. . 

! There was some feeling pmpfii ' 

Miss St Aubin de Terdn’s last tiPVClj The Slow 
STSw, # become a cu|( npyel 

Those, not already : 

reservations about .iiie Tlget . .. , . - , , ■- 


David Montrose 

WILLIAM BOYD 
Stars and Bars 

255 pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.50. 

0241 113431 

After the sombre tones of Am Ice Cream War, 
William Boyd has reverted, in his third novel, 
to the broad comedy of his first, A Good Man 
in Africa. Structurally, loo, the novels are simi- 
lar: in both, Boyd's hero is entrusted with a 
crucial assignment, only to be hampered by 
wildly proliferating complications. In Stars and 
Bars, the hero is Henderson Dores, an author- 
ity on the Impressionists who, pushing forty, 
has resolved to change his life and his shy, 
all-too-English self. To the first end, he has 
accepted a job with the fledgling New York 
branch of Mulholland, Melhuish. a London 
auction house; America, he hopes, will accom- 
plish the second. The novel opens with Hen- 
derson's Englishness wholly intact after two 
months in New York. Except, that is, insofar as 
it has been affected by his simultaneous in- 
volvement with two alluring, imperious women: 
his former wife, Melissa, with whom he is 
discussing remarriage, and his mistress Irene. 

The early chapters feature various episodes 
of culture shock: common currency in English 
"travel novels”. In the space of twenty-four 
hours, Henderson is successively nonplussed 
by a streetcomer crazy, by American speech, 
American food (filet mignon in butterscotch 
sauce), American waiters and American cars. 
Boyd does, however, fashion enjoyable slap- 
stick from what initially looks like an obliga- 
tory mugging. Walking Irene home after mid- 
night, Henderson mistakes some returning 
moviegoers for hoodlums and launches into a 
panic-stricken frenzy of self-preservation that 
ends with Irene semi-conscious, his suit ruined , 
his credit cards strewn across the sidewalk. 

The bulk of the novel, though, is devoted to 
Henderson’s mission: a trip to a Deep South- 
ern backwater to talk Loomis Gage, a reclusive 
millionaire, into letting Mulholland, Melhuish 
handle the proposed sale of his art collection: 
a coup that would land them a fat commission 
and, more importantly, “signal their arrival" 
on the New York sceno. Math of the entertain- 1 
ment provided by Stats and Bars derives from 
the way. Boyd embellishes this insubstantial 
storyline with a series of distractions, ramie 
set-pieces and running gags. Henderson’S four- 
teen-year-old stepdaughter-to-be, Bryant, in- 
vites herself along, inadvertently thwarting (or 
so it seems), his plan to find time for some dirty 
nights in Georgia with Irene. Thep he meets the 
opposition of Freeborn. Gage’s elder son: . 

"I think, to be fair, that I should inform you of a 
certain fact which has a bearing on your business.” 
“What's that?” 

"That if you don't get your fuckin’ ass out of this 
house by noon tomorrow I’m gonna bust yo' fuckin ’ 
head with It." 


The deeply insolvent Freeborn, who stands to 
inherit the paintings, has promised them to his 
creditors, Messrs Sereno and Gint, a pair of art 
dealers who arc shadier than an eclipse. Brav- 
ing this and subsequent threats, Henderson 
brings matters to an apparently successful con- 
clusion. Inside an hour, though, Gage suffers a 
fatal heart attack, leaving Henderson with only 
an unwitnessed verbal agreement. Further- 
more, Bryant announces her intention of 
running away to Kansas (“Girls can get 
married at twelve there") with Duane, the son 
of Gage's housekeeper. 

Boyd achieves his best effects in the 
sideshows to this main action. The Gage 
household boasts some engaging originals, 
notably Beckman, the younger son, a sub- 
atomic physicist given to interminable reminisc- 
ences of his (entirely imaginary) service in 
Vietnam, and Freeborn’s heavily pregnant 
wife, Shanda, whose inability to penetrate 
Henderson’s accent obliges him to adopt a Dix- 
ie version of Mummerset: '“Well, shucks ,' he 
began again, trying to recall his Huckleberry 
Finn and Ring Lardner. 'I reckon I jist plum 
done gone and forgit to ask you to do me a 
service, like, gosh darn it.'" Prominent among 
the comic scenes are (he sight of Henderson 
making faces and mouthing obscenities nt Gage's 
vociferously Anglophobic daughter whom he 
supposes, wrongly, to be blind, and the degen- 
eration of Gage's funeral into an etymological 
dispute between various mourners. The fun- 
niest episodes take place outside Gage terri- 
tory, in Atlanta's swishest hotel, chosen by 
Henderson as the venue for a night with Irene. 
Henderson finally flits to New York where he 
is forced to hotfoot it through Manhattan in the 
rainy small hours , clad only in a cardboard box. 
Fot the first time, he fits in, passing as “just 
another fucking weirdo”. The last scene - re- 
miniscent of the indeterminate ending of Up- 
dike’s Rabbit, Run - finds him fleeing a venge- 
ful, pistol- packing Duane. 

Stars and Bars adheres - as did A Good Man 
in Africa - to the conventions of the "accident- 
prone hero novel" as practised by Amis, 
Burgess, Sharpe et al, where the superior An 
Ice Cream War employed the form of a roman- 
tic adventure story while radically adapting the 
con tents. . Boyd has avoided well-jvorn areas: 
American campuses, Hollywood,- the more 
sensational 'excesses of transaf fantig life. ■ But 
Stars and Bars remains a fairly traditional Eng-, 
lish travel novel; its “school of -air - the .mas- 
ters include Burgess, Lodge and Bradbury - 
extending to Boyd’s mainstream prose, which 
is well written without being overtly "written”. 

■ Of its type, Stars and Bars is more than compe- 
tent, but less than outstanding. The theme of 
Henderson’s fresh start is never really de- 
veloped, the author’s flights of comic inven- . 
tion, though regular, are seldom airborne for 
sustained periods. The novel will consolidate, 
rather than advance, William Boyd's reputa- 
tion. 


Something to say 


John Melmoth 

MALACffl WHITAKER 

The Crystal Fountain and other stories 

179pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £6.95. 

0856355178 

Majachi Whitaker (nfe Marjorie Olive Taylor) 
had sufficient flair to live down being described 
as “the Bradford Chekhov". Born ih 1895, 
her first stories were published in The 
Adelphi by John Middleton Murry and' 
she rapidly found a number of well-placed 
qdmirers; Edward Garnett, a publisher’s read- 
er at Jonathan Cape, accepted her first collec- 
tion; Vita Sackville-West compared! her work 
with that of Katlforirte Mansfield. During the 
late 1920s and the 19^0$, she produced four 
.volumes of short stories, in 1939 she. 
announced that she had nothing further to say 
and for the last thirty-slx years of her life she 
maintained a resolute silence. 

The first new edition of Whitaker's work for 
nearly forty yean contains twenty-five stories. 
Rarely longer than a few pages, they explore a 
v^fity.pf.n^djes*. ‘’Sqltan Jfekjter” conductajaii'' 
uncompromisingly naturalistic inspectioiVof' a 1 
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brutish manage d trois t “The Music Box" ex- 
poses a husband's spite and exercise of power 
over a cowed vtdfe. and child, ‘‘Frost in April" 
and "The End .of the Queue” deal in unre- 
quited love, lost illusions and the indifference 
of fete. The majority of the protagonists are 
women. Some of the pieces are surprisingly 
frank; women adnllt their desires; calmly pur- ■ 
sue their sexual advantage and are unruffled by • 
the posturings and agonizings of their menfolk. . 
The two most memorable stories . depict • 
women In the extremities of anxiety -and mad- ’■ • 
ness. "The Wife" records the dread;6f dissolu- : ■ 
tion which haunts a housewife evety lithe her 
husband is away. Having abrogated nil sense of 
self, she fears nothingness; she exists In; p 
closeted terror of separation. *‘X" is a chilling . 
tale of lunacy, delusions, incest and vampires. ■ - 

' Ma lachi Whitaker wrote with a cool ness and 
precision that did nothing to invalidate a dis- 
tinctive and tough-minded compassion. '"Of ! 
their kind, her stories are faultless; they scarce- 
ly indulge a superfluous word. Joan Hart (who 
wrote the introduction) and Carcanet Are to be 
congratulated for this recovery of a forgotten 
talent. A second volume of stories and. one of 
other writings is to follow. '* '* " ' 
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The moviegoer moves on 


Maggie Gee 

MANUEL PUIC 

Betrayed by Rita Hayworth 

Translated by Suzanne Jill Levine 

222pp. 009 9341905 

Kiss of the Spider Woman 

Translated by Thomas Colchie 

28 1pp. 009 934200 6 

Arrow. Paperback . £2.95 each. 

Manuel Puig, the Argentine novelist, has lived 
mostly in exile - in Rome. New York and 
Brazil - since 1956. When he spoke at a recent 
Index on Censorship conference his principal 
regret seemed to be the loss of his South Amer- 
ican audience. Fortunately, his major source of 
myth, the cinema, has an international curren- 
cy, and his work has been very successful in 
translation {fourteen languages to date). 

Puig worked as an assistant film director in 
Rome before publishing his first novel. Bet- 
rayed by Rita Hayworth, in 1968. Kiss of the 
Spider Woman is his fourth novel, published in 
1976; their simultaneous first British publica- 
tion brings into focus Puig’s development as a 
writer in the intervening years. r 

Betrayed by Rita Hayivorth, a tale of small 
town aridity and lush cinematic dreams, is un- 
compromising in rejecting fictional conven- 
tions. The book consists of sixteen dislocated 
fragments, moving forward in time from 1933 
to 1948, then suddenly doubling back to 1933. 


There are three sections of dialogue, eight of 
interior monologue (virtually without para- 
graph breaks), two journal entries and a brief 
abusive note from the school toughie, Cobito. 
The book ends with a sentimental essay on film 
by fifteen-year-old Toto, ironically juxtaposed 
with an angry letter written fifteen years before 
by his father which reminds us that these 
cinematic reveries have their roots in a family 
too poor to keep its cattle alive. 

Two basic oppositions animate and sustain 
these disparate sections. The banal constraints 
of real life in Vallejo, a small Argentine town, 
are set against the romantic escapism of the 
movies which come to its cinema; and the im- 
aginative, ambivalent sexuality of the boy Toto 
is compared to the mutton-headed heterosex- 
uality of his older cousin Hector. As Toto 
grows up slowly, his extending perceptions 
give full rein to Pujg's gift for striking visual 
images. For example, the child’s distaste for 
helifire religion and for school biology become 
entangled: 

they’ll be the first to get the drops of fire which ’ll 
make holes in (he nuns’ habits and the priests’ black 
cassocks, it’ll make holes in them, and through the 
holes you’re going to see all the ugly stuff, the bun- 
ches, Bnd the tangled up pipes, and the upside down 
green cup, in the digestive-reproductive system . . . 

The problem is that there is a very great deal of 
this kind of non-linear stream-of-conscious- 
ness narration. When combined with densely 
associative imagery, it makes for slow reading. 
Moreover, as the book-jacket proudly informs 


Paperbacks in brief 


us, “nothing ever happens" in Vallejo. The 
reader builds his own path across this slow, 
hot. dry world. 

Perhaps at the time he wrote Rita Hayworth 
Puig had not sufficiently considered the differ- 
ences between film and novel. Kiss of the Spid- 
er Woman is a far more powerful and involving 
fiction. Again there is no central narrative 
voice, but many other storytelling conventions 
stage a come-back. Most of the book is con- 
ducted in lively dialogue; we feel the two char- 
acters as solid presences. The story concerns a 
growing friendship between two ill-assorted 
cell-mates, a guerilla fighter, Valentin, and an 
apolitical homosexual, Molina, who resists 
attempts to make him inform on Valentin. 

This time the cinematic references are much 
more central to the text. Molina tells Valentin 
the plots of films In vivid detail, each one a 
remarkable example of oral storytelling which 
manages to make star-crossed lovers or tropic- 
al voodoo nights as real as the cold, damp cell. 
Between stories, they talk. Each man finally 
yields something of himself to the other, and in 
the process discovers that both the world and 
the self are larger and more ambiguous than he 
had imagined. 

Inside the cell all ends well as Molina finally 
shares the “kiss” of the title with Valentin. 
Outside the cell, however, is the real world of 
Argentina in the 1970s. In 1974 Puig’s novel 
The Buenos Aires Affair had been seized by the 
police and he again fled his country. The years 
which followed the publication of Kiss of the 


Spider Woman saw the so-called “DirtvW . 
agntns. subversion when thousand, Z™ 
disappeared without trace. When E? 
leaves the cell, this world kills. MoBna 
It is not easy to write a book whirh . 
something hopeful about human aa 
yet remains precise and unsentimenta l 
succeeds, partly because his bleak viuonoS 
outside world throws into relief the small wf 
vate moments of hope and dignifies them part 
ly through h, s deft manipulation offering 
kiss of the title comes at the very b eg ] nnilla 
and the very end of the prison exchaamT 
first time as deadly myth, the second^ 
intimate act of grace. The idea of metamor- 
phosis makes a similar double appearance- la. 
itially that of woman into murderous panther 
on the cinema screen, finally that of man into 
Spider Woman, transsexual, genera^ 
gifted, a weaver of tales whose magic can Z 
weave cell-walls. The structure of the story can 
for a moment withstand a political realty 
which in the end smashes all rebels and shape- 
shifters. As the last sentence puts it, "tha 
dream is short but this dream is happy' 1 . 

Puig shows us the fiction-maker’s art Is anu 
of sharp truth on the one hand, redeeming 
dream on the other. The trick will only work if 
the novelist, however experimental, agrees to 
be a storyteller. The rather clumsy translations 
do not detract from the bold poetry of the 
novels’ structure and imagery. Puig may have 
lost his Argentine audience, but he deserves a 
wider English one. 


jjji. --v . Patricia Craig 

$ 4. Al ice Munho. Lives of Girls and Women . 
| J 250pp. King Penguin . £2.95. 0 14 005996 2. □ 

M Iq Um* of Girls and Women (first published in 

I ; I 1973 ) “ series of related episodes is assembled 

tn farm a WmorlrakU — ■ 


r ' ., . "uivwii, caiHD- 

lishes with great assurance and style the run- 
down, senti-rural locality of her childhood, 
emphasizing at first the formidable peculiari- 
- E ‘ cs Eier relatives and neighbours, and later 
dwelling on the special perplexities of adolesc- 
■ cnee. It all makes inspiriting reading. 

Bernard MacLavbrty. Cal 1 76pp. King Pen- 
k gum. .£2.50. 0 14 0068511 ; 0 . □ Bernard 
MacLaverty’s Cal (first published in 1983) 
marks an advance on his earlier novel Lamb -, it 
is laughter in feeling and more economical in 
style, as well as avoiding what you might call a 
'.passing topicality in its handling of a contem- 
porary theme; It is set in Northern Ireland at 
: the present time and it shows how a well-mean- 
ing disposition is not enough to keep you dear; 
pf sectarian activity, given the prevailing state 
of disaffection m the Province. For MacLaver- 
ty’s central character, the emotion of guilt - his 
predominant feelirlg - is complicated by va- 
rious other emotions. The events of the story 
are set out with unusual clarity and modera- 
tion.; 

? |ohn BANvruE. Birdiwooda 175pp. Granada: 
|l.95. 0 586 06011 T. D in Birchwood (first 
. published |n JW3) f Jphh Banyille has bor-. 

'r wed hjs piatetia.l from.fhei yictdfiart seijsa- 
jmd imposed on it hfsown gravb'aittl = 
.pljlluddt^ne; the effeciis>tfiklng;eyen{f the 
; author’s allegoric intentions aren't always 
..satisfactorily foffillqd. What do We have?,A 
,.. cremblfngtrish.mansioh.fulj of strange inhabl- 
; tynts, estojep child, -a runawayhelr installed in 
a. travelling qrcus, proliferating twins an J Va- 
rious other ohtfaridlsh jhotifc, all of them con-. ' 
tributing flamboyance to ; this artful under-; 
Viakipg;.'; ’■ .- • ■= -. 

ANTiipNv. Powell. Ventisbiirg. i56pp. p e n- 
. guin. £l,9l 0 14 Q0' 1628^7. □ tn Vttnusburg, 
first published In 1932- and last available from 
Penguin ii) 1961, an amiable young Engiish- 
, man-js posted by his newspaper to a modest 
; Baltic capital; and imthediately encounters 1 a 
•: whpfe'ran^e of eccentrics, each fitted biff With 
his qpota of co^ic characteristics. Econoiftlcai, 
lively and rafter ruthless, with the foreigners’ 
pqeuli| r.a Off pedantic English ridding greatly to 1 
thc h uitiormjs;eff 6 c(, : y.' t t l ■ , :■ ■ t * • j 


Edith Wharton. The Fruit of the Tree. 633pp. 
Virago. £4.95. 0 86068 401 6 . Madame de 
Treymes. 314pp. Virago. £3.95. 0 86068 485 7. 
□ One long novel and four novellas are the 
latest Virago , offerings among the works of 
Edith Wharton. 77 j<? Fruit of the Tree (1907) is 
set in a Massachusetts mill town and concerns 
industrial reform, idealism, colourful social 
abuses, unhappy marriages 'and various kinds ' 

of exploitation. Straightforward, ponderous 
and not a little prolix. Madame 1 de Trevines 
(first published as a collection in 1970) con tains 
four stories written between 1892 and 1907, 
each dealing, as Marilyn French remarks in her 
introduction, with the theme of self-sacrifice - 
but in a spirit at odds with the cult of domestic 
self-sacrifice prevalent at the time. 

^ ' G. Farrell, Troubles. 446pp. Flamingo. ■ 
£2.95. 0 00 654046 5, □ A decaying hotel in Go 
Wexford is the setting for J. 9 . Farrell’s solit- 
ary Irish novel (first published In 1970). The 
First World War has recently ended when an 
English major, released from hospital, comes 
to join his fiancee in Ireland at her father’s 
ohia te hotel. Even when a change of circu inst- 
ances occurs, the ' Major stays on, and on, 
among the old ladies pottering about the place, 
the peculiar servants, and the hordes of cats 

• w Wch are establishing themselves in the upper 
$ toreys. In thjs remarkable novel , the country's 
perennial disturbances, arid the rampant 
eccontric|[ies : of Irish and Anglo-Irish, along 
with ordinary shifty behaviour and its comic 
effects, are presented vigorously and dispas- 
sionately.- 

NlARbApEr ATWQOD. Pancing Oirls. 240pp. 

stoxy m this animated pblleptibh is the opening 
ope, "The Man from Mars":, irt vihich a small; 

• and persistent Oribnt^l attaches hlmseif to a 
- gawky Canadian girl. Elsewhere, we find those 
1 who have gone to pieces Upd been reconsti- 
tuted, and those in the throes 9f a crisis Of one 

, *** ( or another, Margaret Atwood’s approach , 
is: always agreeably quirky; Energetic -and 
: knowing. ,>• 

t*ds*. 

■ Wjpp. V|rago. £^*50 . 0 86068 525-X . tn Before 
: she tqrned to Anclent.GrCece, Maty Renault- 

' ^W/ V 8 y 5 The 

( W *-' * : ri>ri,arttic : 
e a hoysebont on the' 
Tnamep, is ope oftlm result^,: It : pphcerrls the 
domgs.of a wi^ward feisie, a n ; adple&cent ’ ruri- 
, away; her boyish sistet Lep Wife preceded her . 
by about. eight years 111 getting-red lip with their ' 

• .^ep. tep s houseboat tompariion. It's an 


odd novel, irritatingly evasive about its sexual 
orientation, uncertain where to place the focus 
of interest, and containing some pretty flaccid 
passages. It bears a striking resemblance to the 
girls’ stores of Elsie Oxenham, and, like those, 
isn’t without a certain period charm. 

Mary E. Braddon. Aurora Floyd. 384pp. 

Virago. £3.95; 0 86068 510 1. □ Hard on the 

heels of Lady Audley’s Secret came Aurora 
Floyd (1863) - another heroine with a secret 
(the same one, in fact), and another novel full 
of heady goings-on for the Victorian reader to 
savour. Mary Braddon's achievement, accord- 
ing to a contemporary reviewer, was to have 
made “the literature of a kitchen the favourite 
reading of the Drawing-room” - and here, in- 
deed, we have passions, impostures and re- 
pentances in plenty. 

Olivia Manning. The Doves of Venus. 313pp. 
086068 367 2; The Play Room. 184pp. 0 86068 
362 1 . Virago Modem Classics. £3.50. and 
£2.95 □ Both The Doves of Venus (1955) and 
The Play Room (1969) point up the virtues of 
Olivia Manning’s celebrated Balkan and 
Levant trilogies (in which her talent for observ- 
ing and recording found its fullest expression). 
They are slightly under-ambitious, rather dis- ' 
appointing works of fiction. In The Play Room , 
Laura, a gauche, intelligent schoolgirl livingiin 
the provinces, dreams of London and moons 
over her pretty classmate Vicky, for whom - 
uncharacteristically for this author - a fate out 
of keeping with the mood of the story is de- 
vised. The earlier novel is centred on the ex- 
periences of a character exactly like Laura at a 
,RR® » who's made : it -tp London, acquired 
| ora M n *ry ■ arid precarious. employment paint-' 
trig "antiqufe’’ furniture, arid allowed herself to 
become profitlessly infatuated with a dilet- 
tante...; 

fbiODA Broughton. Belinda, Virago, £3,95. 0 
86068 505 5. □ Rhoda Broughton (1840-1920) 
was . Sheridan Fariu’s niece and ari adfept ' ■ 

( cont ributor to the sensation mode iri her own 
right; her novel Cometh Up as a Flower (1867) 
prompted the femark from one critic that the ' 
popular heroirte had turned into .a "silly girl * • 

’ 1 - L wh ° coraetb up as a flower or thrdweth her 
husband downawreir. Belinda (1883), one of 
the firat batch' pf Virago's Victorian classics; 
deals (at- somis length) with academic life in 
Oxford and a marriage whose resemblancfe to 
Dorothea Bropke’s.in Middlemardi has often . 
been noted. . . ; :•'••• . f -- ■■ ■■ - • 

258pp, Methuen. f 2 . 95 . 0 413 53 UQ 4 : D Joe 


Lunn, hero of Scenes From Provincial Life and 
its two sequels, is sixty seven in this postscript 
to the trilogy (first published in 1983), and 
conscious, from time to time, of the depredi- 
tions of age, what with cataract operations, 
hip-joint replacements, and worries about the 
future without a pension. The ruefril, no- 
emphatic tone of the narrative; though, iilf 
engaging as ever. There are some seems of 
muted comedy here, and a good deal ofastria- 
gent observation. 

Mrs Oliphant. Hester, 495pp. Virago. £3.95, 

0 86068 515 2. □ “No one will ever mention me 
in the same breath as George Eliot. And that is 
just”, the Scottish author Mrs Oliphant wrotr 
(quoted in Jennifer Uglow’s excellent intro- 
duction to the Virago reissue of Hester), In- 
deed, Hester (1983) seems at first glance no- 
thing more than a typically daunting Victorian 
three-decker novel; it requires a careful 
ing to disclose all the ironies, social comment 
and subtleties of characterization it encom- 
passes. 

Stephen Benatar. When l Was Otherwise. 
270pp. Methuen. £2.95. 0413 539504. □ 

1 Was Otherwise (first published in l 983 )opeM 
with the discovery, in a house in Hendon, of 
two old women’s bodies, and an old mah in an 
abstracted state. There is no question of roul 
play, however; merely the story of how such a 
rum ending came about. Family relation^’ 
bygone animosities and betrayals, form “e 
substance of this sprightly novel. 

Patrick McGill. Children of the Dead En^> 
305pp. 0 904573 74 5. The Rat Pit. 

904573 83 4. Caliban Books. £3-95 each^ 
Patrick McGill (1891-1963) was an unjopn®'- 
cated Donegal author who recorded ns I. . 
experiences of poverty and exploit^^y. 

douple of semi-autobiographical novels. 

• dren ofthe Dead End (1914) and Thtf 
(1915). Id the first, the central character, ur 
mod Flynn, ■ joins a; sqpad 

bound for the potato .fields of ScoUahd. ,^ 
various forms of degradation are injjj"? .-j 
him. 77ie Rat Pit focuses oh the trou^ 
Norah Ryan, a dim-witted Donegal & vj 
jeefed to all the worat Excesses [( . 
hardship. ■Tbe r populist writer ? 

offerin the way of arresting s0c ^. 0 ^. flhJ c anfi 

(the workers' are accommodated.Ji? a 

pig-sties, with homing but , 

blankets to sleep in); but hisjpych 
gish liarratWeTrianner 
deal ofits'ihterest. r 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of September 20, 1934, carried the 
following review o//Journey/to^the End of the 
Night by Lottis- Ferdinand Cdlme, translated by 

John Marks: 

M. Chine’s strange book, though it was most 1 
eagerly received in France, will probably not ’ 
stir up the same enthusiasm here. In France it 
came out when a mood of desperation, partly 
political, suited its tone of complete disgust. It 
caught on. Besides, it has lost in English, de- 
spite the translator's competence, some verbal 
raciness: effective, if coarse, gestures of the 
original style become at times like whispers 
behind the hand. But the book artistically 
seems important; and it will be studied by those 
seriously interested in how the modern novel 
will develop. 

AH critics must emphasize the vulgarity, the 
coarseness, the horror of the work. Yet the 
author is not a curious exploiter, offering scan- 
dal merely. He expresses a point of view: for 
bim life is scandalous, he is disgusted with it. 
Writing in the first person singular of Barda- 
mu, he treats of one of society's underdogs, an 
underdog psychologically even more than of 
class. Bardamu is what Mr Huxley entitles 
“murderee’’ - a person always the victim and 
butt of circumstance. He is the poor man, one 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Coir petition No 192 

Readers are invited to identify (he sources of the 
Hirer quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not iater than 
October 12. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 192“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
fimei Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on Ocober 19. 

1 The eyes did not notice me, but sparkled with glee 
on beholding Sancho, my beautiful black and white 
setter, that was coursing about (he field with its 
rainzle Jo the ground. 

2 He changed: his noto, however, when he saw 
Skulker’s gone. The dog was throttled off; his huge 
purple longue hanging half a foot out of his moqth 
and his pendant lips streaming with bloody slaver, 

3 1 heard a panting sound; a dog came running up the 
lane. I know mast of the dogs in this neighbourhood; 
it «w Phoebe. 

Public & IlniTOwbB . 


has is a punishable offence,” he observes. He is 
sent to the Western Front in the War. but tries 
to escape from it. With repetition and vigour is 
suggested his instinctive desire, dominating ev- 
ery thought, not to die but to live. Horror upon 
horror of the Front is sketched. The account 
seems to proceed from a level near the subcon- 
scious: we feel increasingly like spectators of a 
nightmare. This is experience, not recollected 
■in tranquillity but in an angry dream; it 
announces modes of feeling, moreover, which 
our more wakeful mental codes would not per- 
mit us to sponsor. The race, of men engaged in 
the War are shown as inhuman and monstrous. 
Bardamu, having shouted a hysterical protest, 
is shut up in a mental hospital. Later he is sent 
to Africa, a voyage on which we are given an 
exhibition of humanity reduced to the lowest 
possible terms. On board he is persecuted, but 
escapes to the land. There a picture of vice, 
ill-health End exploitation in a tropidal town is 
presented. Next he Wanders to America, which 
also is seen through hunted and hating eyes. A 
' girl in a brothel befriends him with a genuine 
affection, for which now he has no place: 
“One’s ashamed of not being richer in heart 
and in everything else, and of having judged 
humanity lower after all than it really is". He 


Competition No 188 
Winner: Elizabeth Barry 
Ansars: 

1 What was ittying on was that this starry ptitsa, very 
grey in the voloss and with a very liny like litso, was 
pouring the old moioko from a milk-bottle into 
saucers and then setting these saucers down on the 
floor so you could tell there were plenty of mewing 
kots and koshkas writhing about down there. 

Anthony Burgess. A Clockwork Orange, 
chapter 6. 

2 She is my bestpreserved wholewife, sowell her as 
herafter, in Evan’s eye, with incompatibly the 
smallest shoenumber outside chinatins. They are 
jolly dainty spekin tluly. May we not recommend 
them? It was my proofpiece from my prentice 
serving. 

James Joyce, “Haveth Childers Everywhere" 
(from Work In Progress). 

3 “Who else is here?" “Blook. Splaf his assistant 
goon loon. MraWf the gone dude with his crab 
head-" “And?" “The Cardinal Acre. ... has come 
to offfcr his Saraband brooch to the skin of the Snake 

' - if he can have a piece of it cut . . . for his brooch." 
Jack Kerauac, Doctor Sax. . 


leaves her to return to France, the War being 
over. In further chapters he becomes a doctor 
in a Parisian suburb and a passive accomplice 
in murder. Later he joins the staff of an asy- 
lum; and we conclude with his friend Robinson 
being shot before him in a taxicab as they drive 
home with two women front a fair. He watches 
his friend die. 

At such moments it’s a little embarrassing to have 
become as poor and as hard as one has, one lacks 
almost everything that might be of use in helping 
someone to die. One has nothing left inside one but 
things that serve the purposes of everyday life, a life 
of comfort, one’s own life, a damned insensibility. 

Instead of trying to create an objective illu- 
sion of life, as we habitually expect from novel- 
ists, M. C61ine adheres to his own perspective. 
As he narrates, he broadly rants at the way life 
and other men treat a man; Bardamu gets a 
large share of the night-side of life; he is always 
muttering. It is a bath of self-pity mixed with 
fear and hate, but in later chapters the self-pity 
expands to his fellow creatures for a time. By 
this utter abandonment in discontent M.Cdline 
may be said to have discovered a new freedom 
and ease of manner for the novel. He troubles 
to build up no scene; he merely mentions 
events, persons, places as he requires them in 
the course of Bardamu's progress: a tirade, for 
example, is the substitute for description. His 
method certainly succeeds. In diflercnt de- 
grees he and the late Herr Kafka may be re- 
garded as fertilizing influences (though it 
would be dangerous to imitate his tone), hav- 
ing in common a measure of surrialisme, the 
one emotional, the other intellectual. M. 
C61ine, in a prefatory note, says: “Shut your 
eyes, that's all that's necessary. There you have 
life seen from the other side.” 

If a place be sought for the perspective from 
which he writes, perhaps it is a symptom of 
what Seiior Ortega y Gasset calls the European 
revolt against culture, a revolt that he thinks 
necessary in order that culture may be brought 
more into the service of spontaneous or biolo- 
gical life, instead of being opposed to it. Was it 
not Nietzsche who said: “Everything which, at 
the moment, we call culture, education and 
civilization will have to appear one day before 
the infallible judgment seat of Dionysus"? Bar- 
darau’s experience contains a criticism of mod- 
em existence that is not entirely, parried by 
observing that he, alter all, js cowardly, un- 
trustworthy and lascivious. 
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Public 

Record Office 

Assistant Keepers 

■ This Public Record Office Is responsible fpr maintaining 
wd extending the collection of public records, dating from the 
11 ch century to the present day; and for making them available 
jo the public for research at Its buildings In Chancery Lane, 

■ London, and Kew, Surrey 7 ... • 

Assistant Keepers provide expertise and,dlrect|on In mosf • 
u P«u of the work of the Office, Including the evaluation of 
records In the light of. trends In research, the preparation of 
catalogues and Indexes by both traditional and 
Computerised methods, die provision of guidance In the public , 

• r*^lng roorris, and the mounting of exhibitions. 

■ . , Candidates should normally have a degree with Iscor upper 

■ r ,* ., honour5 { w h er 9 divided) or an equNa| ent °r higher 

tl0n in hbtory or a' closely related subject and possess 
good reading knowledge of Latin add one modern foreign • 

• ailTn * 511 ,a dguage. Exceptionally those without such 

: Salinations may be considered If they have expert knowledge 
experience of particular value/ i 
i 1 ? (under review)} as Curator Grade F tt485 r £8785, 

, r 5r »!« Ett45S-£10,915 or Grade D £10,170- £13^5, 

'■ ^v rt - ments (Wtlally cdKeW) expired tobemade at . • •• 
a Pfc 0l R cm «nt at a higher level Is'only possible 
' ^gf^fkant exberience of substantial value. ■ . 

rrwpotion prospects, •• <•; J-, - 

LU^^JTher details and an application form (tp be returned 
' ' W4 j yy rice! tO’Cfvl I Service Commission, 

‘ Hants RG21 IjB. or telephone - . 

( 02 S 6 ) 4&8551 (answering seivfcdoperates outside ■ 

9 Wewqoiiohi h£ G(32)38Z / ... 

j^^^TfoQvIl Serylce Is tnequal opportunity employer 


British Postgraduate 
Medical Federation 

THE 

CARDIOTHORACIC 

INSTITUTE 

Associated with • the 
National ^laert^aod Cheet 

HEAD LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited 
for the poet of Head Libra- 
rian to manane the special- 
lead medical library aervta- 
ing the Btefr end students 
or the postgraduate medic- 
al Institute and Its associ- 
ated Hospitals. A new Lib- 
rary complex I* planned 
and Is expected to i be com- 
missioned by 1 985. 

Applicants should be 
graduates with a relevant 
postgraduete qualification 


DOfcgraaua 10 nuum ia.t»j«w»e 

and would be expected to 
have et least three years 1 
post ■. quolifluatln explrl-. 
ence. salary according to i 
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ANCIENT HISTORY POSITION 

THE CITADEL 
CHARLESTON, SC, U.S.A. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Tenure- 
trade position at Assistant Pro- 
fessor level beginning Septem- 
ber 1985 for Historian wllh 
specialization In Ancient His- 
tory. Must be able to leach 
Medieval History And Western 
Civilization Survey. 
Commitment to teaching excel- 
lence and Ph.D. by dale of 
employment required. Publica- 
tions or publication potential 
desirable. 

Teaching load: 12 hrs. 

Salary: Competitive. . 
Application deadline: October 
18, 1984, 

Sand dossiers and letters of 
recommendation to 
Professor W. Q, Nichols 
Department of History 
The Citadel * 1 
i Charleston/S.O., 29409. 
USA, 

(3804) 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Cataloguer 

Post Ref 436 £4,659-£7,005 

Central Library, Barnsley 

The appolnles will be responsible to the Bibliographical Ser- 
vk»8 Officer for the classification and supervision to the (Inal 
processes ol books on a computerised system. Commencing 
salary In accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Application lorma from The Eatabl lahment Officer, Town 
Hall, BarnBley- Tel: Barnsley 203232 ext 2113. 

Closing date 5 October 1084. ' 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 

C38B3J 
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Universities of Durham 
arid Newcastle upon . . 
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Arts • - r 
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